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In  this  increasingly  global  world,  business  culture  is  something  which  needs  to  be 
addressed.  The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  was  signed  between  countries  which  are 
very  different,  culturally,  economically  and  politically.  There  are  also  differences  within  each 
country  which  need  to  be  understood  before  effective  business  communication  can  take  place. 

The  borderlands  theory  holds  that  culture  does  not  end  at  a political  border  but  instead  mixes 
together  in  a region  which  contains  both  countries.  This  dissertation  establishes  how  Monterrey, 
a major  industrial  center  in  the  northeast  region  of  Mexico,  is  culturally  unique  from  both  the  rest 
of  Mexico  and  the  Texas  borderland  area  of  the  United  States. 

I addressed  these  issues  through  completing  research  in  a factory  in  Monterrey. 

Extensive  observations  of  the  factory  system  and  various  forms  of  communication  within  the 
company  were  essential  to  my  analysis  and  were  complimented  by  surveys  and  interviews  In  this 
way  the  corporate  culture  of  this  factory  has  been  used  as  an  example  of  that  of  all  of  Monterrey. 
The  primary  focus  was  on  corporate  contact  between  Texans  and  people  from  Monterrey  and 
therefore  used  to  establish  the  problems  in  inter-cultural  communication  between  these  groups. 


This  information  is  placed  within  the  context  of  corporate  anthropology,  corporate  culture  from 
the  discipline  of  human  relations  and  international  business  culture. 

My  primary  evidence  of  this  was  found  in  what  I observed  in  meetings  between  residents 
of  Monterrey  and  Texas  in  a factory  which  I call  Cotic  MTY.  There  were  clear  signs  of  cultural 
miscommunication  on  many  different  levels,  including  verbal  and  nonverbal  communication, 
individuality  versus  collectivity  and  client  focus.  The  various  observations  when  combined  with 
several  quantitative  research  instruments  demonstrate  the  various  ways  in  which  people  from 
Monterrey  and  people  from  Texas  are  different  in  terms  of  business  culture.  As  I held  the 
corporate  culture  constant,  by  only  researching  people  within  the  same  company,  the  evidence 
clearly  shows  that  borderlands  theory  cannot  explain  the  differences  in  business  culture  between 
Monterrey  and  the  central  cities  of  Mexico  City  and  Guadalajara.  A possible  alternative  theory 
for  these  differences  is  adapted  from  Brian  Loveman  (1988)  using  a more  colonial  historical 
approach. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


A recurring  topic  in  the  news  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  globalization,  particularly  in 
business.  The  internationalization  of  perspective  through  a focus  on  domestic  and  export  sales 
has  fundamentally  changed  the  operations  of  most  mid-  to  large  companies,  and  this  has  led  to  an 
increased  recognition  of  cultural  issues.  Although  research  has  been  conducted  on  business 
culture  and  the  international  differences  in  this  arena,  it  was  not  until  very  recently  that  this 
became  part  of  the  common  parlance.  This  paper  looks  at  the  differences  in  business  culture 
between  Monterrey,  Mexico,  and  Texas,  United  States  of  America,  and  suggests  that  the  evidence 
points  to  a rejection  of  borderlands  theory  only  in  terms  of  business.  A more  extensive  discussion 
of  borderlands  theory  is  to  follow  but  briefly  it  is  the  idea  that  on  either  side  of  a border  the 
cultures  have  mixed  to  create  a unique  system. 

History  of  This  Research  Question 

The  tradition  of  academic  study  of  business  culture  (see  Hall  1959  and  1969,  Hofstede 
1984,  Trompenaars  and  Hampden-Tumer  1994)  had  opened  the  topic  to  an  in-depth  focus  on  this 
aspect  of  economic  traditions.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  anthropologists  have  been  interested 
in  a variety  of  events  that  occur  in  and  around  businesses  and  factories.  The  original  works  of 
Elton  Mayo  (researched  in  collaboration  with  W.  Lloyd  Warner  1945),  Frederick  Taylor  (1947), 
demonstrated  the  role  that  social  scientists  can  play  in  employee  relations  and  improving 
productivity.  These  authors  and  the  body  of  work  that  they  inspired  are  the  foundation  of  the 
research  question  underlying  this  dissertation.  Their  work  was  critical  throughout  my  field 
experiences  in  Mexico. 
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After  talking  with  various  Mexicans  and  Mexican-focused  scholars,  it  became  apparent 
that  Monterrey  was  unique  within  the  country  in  terms  of  both  the  rates  of  success  and  behavior. 
In  addition,  various  guidebooks  aimed  at  the  U.S.  business  people  in  Mexico  had  indicated  that 
Monterrey  was  separate  from  the  rest  of  Mexico  because  it  was  more  like  the  United  States  (see 
Hinkleman  1994,  Nolan  1994,  Winsor  1994,  Reed  and  Gray  1997).  The  city  has  become  famous, 
or  infamous,  depending  on  one’s  perspective,  for  doing  things  differently.  This  difference  is 
generally  described  in  terms  of  straightforwardness,  bordering  on  brash,  and  aggressive  within  the 
cultural  system  which  values  politeness  and  an  indirect  approach. 

This  proposed  explanation  fit  with  what  has  been  proposed  by  various  theorists  of  a 
borderlands  culture  (Anzaldua  1987,  Hannerz  1997)  Under  the  borderlands  theory,  people 
immediately  on  either  side  of  a border  should  have  more  in  common  with  each  other  than  with 
the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  their  own  country.  That  is,  people  from  San  Antonio  should  have  more 
in  common  with  people  from  Monterrey  than  the  former  with  New  York  or  Seattle.  The  theory 
has  been  proven  accurate  and  has  been  central  to  many  researchers  work  throughout  the  region 
for  decades.  It  is  a very  influential  approach  and  has  been  applied  to  other  geographical  areas. 

The  borderlands  theory  was  my  original  base  when  I proposed  my  dissertation  to  my  advisors  and 
created  my  research  plan.  The  reality  turned  out  to  be  a bit  different. 

Upon  arrival,  I began  interviews  with  a variety  of  executives  and  upper  managers  in 
various  Monterrey  businesses.  The  vast  majority  of  them  were  ready  and  able  to  describe  many 
differences  between  the  way  people  in  their  city  and  other  Mexicans  completed  business 
transactions.  There  provided  personal  observations  on  the  way  in  which  Texans  were  dissimilar 
in  terms  of  their  manners  and  behavior.  This  information  piqued  my  curiosity  to  describe  not 
only  the  business  cultures  but  also  to  see  if  the  borderlands  theory  was  able  to  explain  the 
business  culture  of  Monterrey  in  terms  of  why  it  is  different  than  Mexico  City.  As  will  be 
discussed,  I found  that  it  did  not.  I believe  that  Monterrey  is  a unique  cultural  region  in  terms  of 
business  because  it  developed  in  a different  fashion  than  Mexico  City  or  Guadalajara.  I will 
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demonstrate  how  the  latter  two  cities  were  founded  and  grew  in  the  way  Brian  Loveman’s  (1988) 
Hispanic  capitalism  described  for  Chile,  namely  based  in  colonialism  and  nonwage  labor.  In 
comparison,  Monterrey  was  a sparsely  populated  region  that  has  never  been  a major  colonial  city 
and  has  traditionally  treated  and  paid  its  labor  force  quite  well.  This  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in 
Chapters  7 and  8. 

During  my  time  in  a Monterrey  factory,  I was  able  to  observe  business  behavior  in  action. 
In  addition,  it  was  finally  possible  to  observe  interactions  between  people  on  either  side  of  the 
border  in  a real  life  environment,  rather  than  in  a more  sterile  interview.  In  this  context,  it  was 
clear  that  there  were  significant  differences  which  caused  friction  and  misunderstandings  between 
the  employees  of  one  company  who  were  from  either  side  of  the  U.S.-Mexico  border.  As  they 
each  resided  within  the  theoretical  borderland,  it  became  clear  that  the  borderlands  theory  should 
not  be  applied  to  business  culture. 

Methodology 

This  research  originated  in  another  research  project  completed  in  June  and  July  1996  in 
Bakersfield,  California,  and  Queretaro,  Mexico.  I was  originally  investigating  cross-border  ties 
between  these  two  cities  as  a new  form  of  alliances  made  easier  and  more  plausible  by  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (N.A.F.T.A.).  The  entire  program  of  connections  began 
through  the  doctoral  work  of  Mark  Martinez  at  California  State  University  in  Bakersfield  (CSU- 
B)  who  put  his  personal  contacts  at  the  disposal  of  politicians,  businesspeople,  and  academics. 
Cross-border  political  alliances  brought  people  into  contact  and  created  friendships  between 
interested  parties.  Economic  connections  were  made  through  the  help  of  organizations  such  as 
Rotary  International  as  well  as  interested  individuals.  Academic  institutions,  namely  CSU-B  and 
the  Universidad  Autonoma  de  Queretaro  (UAQ),  were  beginning  to  participate  in  exchange 
programs,  and  several  professors  were  working  on  a co-authored  book. 

While  researching  this  topic,  I noticed  that  the  people  who  were  interacting  in  the  two 
countries  experienced  cultural  conflict.  Some  were  simple,  such  as  the  U.S.  academics  that  did 
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not  feel  that  their  Mexican  counterparts  were  writing  at  an  appropriate  scholarly  level  because 
most  of  them  had  not  received  doctoral  training.  Others  were  subtler.  The  situation  that 
remained  in  my  mind  longest  was  a Californian  of  Mexican  descent  who  attempted  to  sell 
computers  to  the  UAQ.  Several  administrators  expressed  interest  in  purchasing  the  equipment. 
The  supplier  of  computers  sent  a Federal  Express  package  with  product  information  fliers,  which 
had  been  specially  translated  into  Spanish.  When  I met  with  him,  he  asked  me  to  talk  to  several 
of  his  potential  clients  in  Queretaro  as  he  had  received  no  response  to  his  letter.  When  I talked  to 
the  Mexican  official,  he  said  that  he  had  not  yet  gotten  to  talk  about  it  with  his  superiors.  Only 
after  that  happened  would  the  decision  be  made.  My  information  indicates  that  the  decision  was 
never  reported  to  the  U.S.  businessman.  Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  businessman  also  did  not  do  the 
proper  research.  He  did  not  know  that  Macintosh  computers  are  rare  in  Mexico  and  would  not  be 
economically  feasible  at  a price  of  over  two  thousand  dollars  just  one  year  after  the  peso  crisis. 

All  of  these  factors  had  relatively  simple  cultural  explanations— the  question  of  time,  the  need  for 
contact,  different  hierarchies,  and  the  assumption  that  all  business  moves  at  the  same  pace. 

The  need  became  apparent  at  this  time  for  a professional  culture  broker  to  work  out  these 
types  of  problems  between  the  two  populations,  much  in  the  way  Dr.  Martinez  did  in  this 
situation,  but  on  a larger  scale.  Although  many  books  and  various  articles  provide  practical 
advice,  it  is  often  necessary  to  undergo  practical  training  or  have  an  expert  as  part  of  the  business 
team.  This  appeared  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  go  into  an  area  previously  ignored  by 
anthropologists  that  could  provide  a service  to  the  business  community. 

Anthropologists  in  Mexico  had  previously  completed  work  on  a variety  of  topics  related 
to  business  and  work  scenarios.  Maquilas  have  been  extensively  covered  in  an  attempt  to 
demonstrate  the  inequalities  of  the  international  division  of  labor  and  the  role  in  which  gender  has 
played  in  this  factory  system  (see  Fernandez-Kelly  1983,  Tiano  1994,  Cravey  1998).  The  impact 
of  various  employment  options  within  Mexico  and  their  impact  on  the  worker,  the  families,  and 
the  surrounding  community  have  also  been  described  by  a variety  of  authors  (see  Wilson  1969, 
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Nash  and  Safa  1986,  Flores  1994,  Heilman  1994).  My  initial  interest  was  in  helping 
businesspeople  to  understand  each  other  better  regardless  of  national  origins.  Therefore,  my 
ethnography  of  meetings  focused  on  the  management  as  this  is  the  population  completing 
international  business  deals. 

Monterrey  was  chosen  as  my  field  site  because  it  is  the  third  largest  city  in  Mexico  and 
has  developed  from  a trading  post  for  ranchers  to  a major  industrial  center  primarily  in  the  past 
century.  The  success  of  the  businesses  in  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon  has  been  phenomenal.  Fortune 
Magazine  listed  Monterrey  as  the  second  best  city  to  do  business  in  for  all  of  Latin  America  in 
1999  based  on  a survey  it  conducted.  Three  of  the  seven  largest  companies  in  Mexico,  as  defined 
by  net  sales,  are  based  in  Monterrey  (Expansion  1999).  The  possibility  something  was  unique 
about  the  business  culture  of  the  region,  which  caused  its  success,  was  appealing.  The  economic 
and  political  growth  has  created  resentment  from  many  different  parties  within  Mexico,  but  few 
deny  that  the  inhabitants  of  Monterrey,  known  as  Regios,  have  successfully  made  the  transition 
from  a closed  to  an  open  economy  sine  1 980.  Most  of  the  larger  businesses  have  either  felt  the 
pressure  of  international  competition  and/or  have  placed  their  stock  in  the  U.S.  stock  market  as  a 
sign  of  the  new  market  economy.  The  Regios  are  considered  significantly  different  from  the  rest 
of  Mexico,  primarily  the  center  cities  of  Guadalajara  and  Mexico  City.  This  phenomenon  or 
observation  known  as  the  borderlands  theory  lent  itself  well  to  the  theory  proposed  by  many. 

In  order  to  integrate  myself  better  in  the  community  and  to  fund  my  research,  I worked  as 
a visiting  professor  at  the  Universidad  de  Monterrey.  Although  it  was  often  difficult  to  balance 
research  and  students’  needs,  my  job  gave  local  businesspeople  a framework  in  which  to  place 
me.  I began  with  one  connection,  a fellow  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Florida  from 
Monterrey  who  provided  me  with  contacts  and  showed  me  around  before  he  left  for  his  own  field 
work.  Other  contacts  came  through  the  Jewish  community,  which  was  extremely  kind  to  me 
during  my  entire  time  in  the  city.  Research  contacts  also  came  through  one  man  who  is  part  of  a 
network  of  executives.  These  are  all  gentlemen  who,  at  the  time  of  its  founding,  ran  their  own 
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business  and  who  were  under  forty  years  of  age.  My  contact  with  Cotic  S.A.  was  originally  with 
several  individuals  but  was  facilitated  by  the  father  of  one  of  my  closest  friends. 


The  first  months  of  my  time  in  Monterrey  were  spent  interviewing  various  business 
professionals.  Their  names  were  obtained  through  a simple  snowball  method.  These  interviews 
were  open-ended  and  took  place  in  the  informants’  offices.  In  most  cases,  there  was  privacy  with 
a separate  door  for  the  inner  and  outer  office  and  few  interruptions.  The  exceptions  were  one  real 
estate  executive  whose  office  was  under  repair.  We  met  in  his  house  where  there  were  almost 
constant  interruptions  in  the  form  of  a small  yapping  dog.  In  each  case,  I received  verbal 
permission  to  conduct  the  interview  and  explained  how  the  information  would  be  used;  at  least 
some  part  of  this  was  usually  captured  on  tape.  During  my  second  semester  at  the  Universidad  de 
Monterrey,  some  assistants  and  I conducted  further  qualitative  interviews.  I hired  a research 
assistant  for  the  transcription  of  the  tapes,  and  we  went  over  the  finished  product  together. 

There  were  two  quantitative  research  tools  used  in  this  study  of  the  factory  I chose,  Cotic 
MTY1  which  is  the  branch  of  the  larger  company  Cotic  located  in  the  city  of  Monterrey.  The  first 
was  given  to  all  line  workers  and  selected  supervisors  during  their  time  in  capacitacion,  a twice  a 
week  educational  time.  I achieved  a one  hundred  percent  sample  of  this  population.  There  were 
written  instructions  given  to  the  supervisor  of  this  area  to  be  read  before  giving  out  the  survey 
which  was  presented  at  the  same  time  as  an  another  written  by  Cotic  Sociedad  Anonima 
(S.A.  translated  “Inc.”).  Cotic  S.A.  is  the  parent  company  of  Cotic  MTY.  I wrote  the  survey  to 
get  a sense  of  the  ideas  the  workers  held  about  and  levels  of  trust  for  the  company's  methods  of 
communication.  It  is  in  a one-page  format  with  a Likert-like  scale  about  the  frequency  of  use  of 
each  type  of  communication  structure.  The  remaining  questions  involved  determining  if  the 
informant  had  read  each  of  the  methods  of  communication  put  out  by  the  company.  The  final  two 
questions  asked  the  informant  to  rank  various  methods  of  communication  in  terms  of  where  they 


1 Throughout  this  work,  in  accordance  with  my  agreement  with  my  informants  and  their  superiors,  the 
names  of  the  companies  have  been  changed  and  the  product  that  they  make  was  not  be  mentioned. 
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get  their  information  and  which  method  they  trust  more.  These  questions  may  be  more 
problematic  as  I wrote  the  question  to  have  the  informant  rank  all  twelve  of  the  possible  ways  an 
informant  can  receive  information.  I have  retained  all  eight  hundred  of  the  original  surveys  and 
tabulated  the  data  in  Excel  spreadsheets.  This  more  quantitative  data  provided  a clear  sense  of 
the  feelings  of  the  workers  for  the  factory  and  their  employers.  As  this  is  not  the  primary  focus  of 
the  dissertation,  it  is  used  to  give  a sense  of  the  background  and  general  atmosphere  of  the 
factory. 

The  second  quantitative  instrument  was  a questionnaire  that  was  applied  through  a verbal 
presentation  over  several  weeks  by  various  research  associates  and  me.  A further  discussion  of 
the  survey  can  be  found  in  Chapter  5 as  part  of  the  background  information  on  Cotic  MTY.  I 
completed  over  half  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  eventually  collected,  and  research 
assistants  applied  the  remaining  surveys.  The  assistants  were  provided  training  on  the  same  day 
they  completed  the  work.  The  questionnaires  for  the  line  workers  were  applied  during  their 
training  sessions.  With  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  I entered  the  room,  read  the  informed 
consent  letter  to  the  entire  class,  selected  my  twenty  percent  sample,  and  asked  if  they  would 
accompany  us  to  an  outside  area.  I determined  the  sample  by  counting  off  every  fifth  person 
seated  in  the  room,  starting  on  the  right  of  the  instructor’s  podium.  At  the  higher  levels  of  the 
organization,  I completed  all  of  the  interviews.  I tried  to  get  one  out  of  three  for  the  secretaries, 
supervisors,  and  jefes  and  randomized  the  sample  as  much  as  possible  by  choosing  every  third 
person  in  each  division  of  the  factory.  These  interviews  were  completed  either  in  the  person’s 
office  or  in  some  other  relatively  private  area. 

The  sample  may  be  somewhat  biased  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a stratified  sample  rather 
than  completely  random,  but  this  was  necessary.  There  are  several  sensitive  questions  in  the 
survey  itself  about  their  opinion  of  the  family  members,  the  owners  of  their  company,  among 
others.  In  order  to  preserve  anonymity,  I made  the  decision  to  use  this  sample  strategy  instead  of 
a completely  random  sample  taken  from  the  employee  rolls.  The  Spanish  on  both  surveys  was 
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checked  several  times  by  native  Regios  and  was  approved  by  both  the  Institutional  Review  Board 
and  the  human  relations  department  of  Cotic  MTY. 

The  information  on  meetings  was  obtained  by  firsthand  observation.  I was  given 
permission  to  attend  the  daily  meetings  by  the  general  manager,  and  a few  of  the  gerentes 
allowed  me  to  sit  in  on  their  daily  section  meetings.  On  a few  occasions,  I was  informed  that  I 
was  not  able  to  sit  in  on  a particular  meeting,  and  I did  not  do  so.  This  became  a signal  to  me  that 
there  was  something  serious  going  on,  and  it  was  a test  of  my  networking  skills  to  find  out  the 
topic  of  the  meeting  without  being  there.  After  spending  four  months  in  these  meetings,  it  was 
relatively  easy  to  determine  what  was  common  and  acceptable  in  a Monterrey  setting.  This  made 
it  significantly  easier  to  observe  the  cultural  differences  when  the  Regios  encountered  people  of  a 
different  culture.  The  best  example  of  this  is  their  counterparts  in  Cotic  VES,  the  U.S.  sales  wing 
devoted  to  selling  the  products  of  Cotic  MTY.  I decided  to  use  them  as  my  example  of  people  in 
the  U.S.  part  of  the  borderlands,  as  Cotic  VES  is  headquartered  in  Texas. 

Summary  of  Findings 

Borderland  theory  holds  that  people  who  live  on  either  side  of  a political  boundary  will 
develop  common  factors  that  involve  most  aspects  of  culture  (Rosaldo  1977).  One  of  the  most 
frequently  used  examples  by  proponents  of  this  theory  is  the  U.S. -Mexico  border.  The  use  of  this 
region  more  frequently  than  others  is  primarily  due  to  the  history  of  an  almost  constant  migration 
and  virtually  unique  scenario  of  a First  World  and  a Third  World  country  sharing  a common 
border  (Hannerz  1997).  Since  1858,  the  northern  region  of  Mexico  and  the  southwest  U.S.  have 
been  in  contact  and,  in  theory,  culturally  mixing.  The  main  examples  of  commonalities  which 
theorists,  such  as  Rosaldo  (1977)  and  Anzaldua  (1987),  provide  are  linguistic,  culinary,  and 
familial.  The  most  obvious  similarity,  for  example,  is  that  English  and  Spanish  are  both 
frequently  used  for  all  types  of  transactions  and  activities  on  either  side  of  the  border.  The 
common  diet  of  people  in  the  region  is  based  on  large  quantities  of  meat  with  an  emphasis  on 


outdoor  cooking  with  a tomato-  and  pepper-based  salsa.  The  clearest  differences  are  economic, 
but  the  success  of  the  northern  states  of  Mexico  can  temper  the  observation  of  these  factors. 
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My  main  conclusion,  based  on  research  completed  only  in  Monterrey,  is  that  the 
borderland  theory  does  not  fit  the  business  culture  found  in  that  city.  During  the  meetings  and 
interviews,  many  cultural  differences  were  found  between  people  from  Texas  and  Nuevo  Leon. 

In  some  cases,  this  significantly  interfered  with  the  successful  completion  of  work  within  the 
parent  company,  Cotic  S.A.  The  Texans  in  my  sample  were  employees  of  Cotic  S.A.  in  the  export 
sales  wing  while  the  Regios  were  the  managers  of  Cotic  MTY.  The  corporate  culture  was 
theoretically  the  same  and  should  have  been  based  on  Mexican  national  cultural  values.  The 
differing  behaviors  and  beliefs  that  were  observed  and  described  are  due  to  national  cultural 
divergences.  They  demonstrate  that  the  company  employees  remain  loyal  to  the  cultural  beliefs 
most  prevalent  in  the  Texas  and  Nuevo  Leon.  The  fact  that  there  were  these  differences 
contradicts  the  borderlands  theory  in  this  aspect  of  life. 

Outline 

This  dissertation  contains  seven  chapters.  Chapter  2 covers  the  general  topics  of 
economic  anthropology  with  a special  emphasis  on  globalization,  a discussion  of  borderlands,  as 
well  as  an  overview  of  the  history  of  this  sub-field  of  the  discipline.  Anthropologists  have 
conducted  factory  studies  since  the  turn  of  this  century,  although  they  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
U.S.  borders  until  after  the  1940s.  The  majority  of  the  research  that  has  been  completed  on  what 
is  known  as  “corporate  culture”  and  “international  business  culture”  has  come  out  of  business 
schools,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Edward  Hall’s  work  (1959,  1969).  The  domestically 
focused  works  (such  as  Deal  and  Kennedy  1982)  or  the  international  and  comparative  studies 
(such  as  Hofstede  1980,  1991)  and  Trompenaars  and  Hampden-Turner,  1994)  along  with  their 
positive  and  negative  points  are  also  described  and  analyzed  in  this  chapter.  A few 
anthropologists  have  dealt  with  these  same  issues  since  the  1980s  (namely,  Briody  1991  and  Baba 
1986)  and  their  work  provides  an  overall  basis  for  this  dissertation.  Helen  Schwartzman’s 


meetings  theory  is  the  underlying  framework  for  the  specific  way  in  which  I went  about  the 
investigation  in  Monterrey,  and  this  is  also  described  at  the  end  of  the  second  chapter. 
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Chapter  3 provides  a background  of  Mexico  in  terms  of  the  history  of  the  U.S.’s  southern 
neighbor  with  a focus  on  its  economic  past.  Although  the  U.S.  shares  a border  with  the  country, 
very  few  U.S.  citizens  understand  the  different  political  system,  cultural  traits,  and  economic 
history  that  are  present  in  Mexico.  The  level  of  development  that  Mexico  has  obtained  was 
severely  tested  by  the  1 994  dramatic  fall  in  the  currency  and  level  of  faith  in  the  economy  in  what 
is  usually  called  the  “peso  crisis.”  Many  people  on  both  sides  of  the  border  hoped  that  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  signed  in  1992  and  began  to  take  effect  in  1994,  would  be  the 
answer  to  their  economic  dreams.  N.A.F.T.A.  has  a serious  impact  on  the  economies  of  the  three 
countries,  but  there  are  consequences  in  terms  of  increased  competition,  potential  mass  migration, 
and  the  free  movement  of  money.  This  chapter  further  highlights  the  characteristics  of  Monterrey 
and  Nuevo  Leon,  especially  those  aspects  that  differentiate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  republic.  I also 
discuss  the  political,  cultural,  and  economic  tension  between  Nuevo  Leon  and  the  center, 
primarily  Mexico  City.  The  final  part  of  Chapter  3 discusses  the  various  ways  in  which  Nuevo 
Leon  qualifies  as  part  of  the  borderlands. 

Chapter  4 provides  an  analysis  of  Monterrey’s  human  geography  and  history.  I 
demonstrate  how  the  industrial  past  and  founding  of  the  major  grupos  and  businesses  of  the  area 
influence  the  current  situation.  The  various  family  units  which  make  up  the  largest  businesses 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  interconnected  and  have  impacted,  if  not  created,  the  history  of  the 
city  are  also  discussed  in  this  chapter.  Each  of  these  families  either  independently  or  jointly 
controlled  the  conglomerates  that  not  only  are  the  basis  for  Monterrey’s  economy  but  also 
increasingly  the  rest  of  the  country  as  well.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter,  I directly  address  the 
business  culture  of  Monterrey  through  information  gathered  primarily  interviews. 

The  company  in  which  I completed  fieldwork  and  the  parent  company  are  the  primary 
topics  in  Chapter  5.  The  conglomerate,  which  I call  Cotic  S.A.,  which  is  part  of  a larger  grupo. 
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has  many  different  overlapping  branches,  each  of  which  have  a variety  of  factories  which  produce 
the  specific  product  of  that  branch.  A grupo  is  the  term  given  a collection  of  conglomerates  run 
by  the  same  person  or  family.  Each  conglomerate  is  made  up  of  several  holding  companies 
which  control  a number  of  different  autonomous  corporations.  For  example,  the  Rodriguez 
family  runs  a grupo  which  is  made  up  of  five  interconnected  holding  companies  which  work 
together  to  further  the  family’s  interests.  Each  holding  company  may  have  several  factories 
which  make  the  same  product  in  a variety  of  locations  within  Mexico.  Every  factory  is  expected 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  others  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  grupo  but  they  are  all  expected  to  turn  a 
profit  as  well.  In  the  next  section,  I discuss  the  already  observable  impact  that  N.A.F.T.A.  has 
had  on  this  company;  the  probable  future  consequences  are  discussed  next.  I completed  a number 
of  different  interviews  in  the  parent  company  with  executives  who  provided  an  overview  of  the 
companies  and  a longer-term  perspective  than  was  readily  available  elsewhere.  With  this  as  a 
background,  I continue  with  a description  of  the  factory  Cotic  MTY.  I discuss  the  physical  layout 
of  the  plant,  the  hierarchy  and  the  union  activity  of  this  site,  which  was  the  first  factory  that 
created  Cotic  S.A.  The  chapter  closes  with  a discussion  of  gender  issues  within  the  factory. 

The  juntas,  or  meetings,  shape  the  participant’s  view  of  the  factory,  and  their  role  in  its 
successful  functioning  is  described  in  Chapter  6.  The  strategy  which  I used  to  test  the 
borderlands  theory  was  through  repeated  observation  of  meeting  behavior  in  Cotic  MTY.  The 
most  frequent  junta  was  the  daily  one  in  which  all  of  the  gerentes,  or  managers,  gathered  in  order 
to  exchange  information.  In  addition,  the  physical  setting  and  verbal  and  nonverbal 
communication  structures  are  analyzed  for  their  importance  and  demonstration  of  local  culture. 
The  gerentes  are  all  male,  and  the  way  in  which  the  meetings  are  conducted  is  significantly 
impacted  by  this.  The  comparison  between  Regios  and  the  Texas  employees  of  Cotic  S.A.  is  best 
exemplified  by  the  sales  meetings.  One  is  focused  on  domestic  sales  with  only  Mexican 
participants,  primarily  Regios,  as  well  as  export  sales  with  both  Mexican  and  U.S.  employees. 

The  export  meetings’  U.S.  members  are  almost  exclusively  Texans  whose  behavior  is  distinctly 
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different  in  the  export  meetings;  the  domestic  sales  meetings  had  a tone  that  is  also  different. 
These  factors  are  discussed  in  the  second  half  of  Chapter  6.  Chapter  7 provides  an  explanation  of 
why  borderlands  theory  should  not  be  applied  to  business  culture.  Therefore,  business  behavior 
has  not  had  the  chance  to  move  freely  across  the  border  and  is  less  likely  to  become  part  of  a 
common  culture  area,  or  a borderland.  A summary  of  the  data  is  provided  in  Chapter  7 and 
additional  information  from  one  of  my  surveys  is  discussed  to  support  further  the  absence  of 
Hispanic  capitalism  in  Monterrey.  Chapter  8 provides  a conclusion  and  explains  future  research 
plans. 


CHAPTER  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Introduction 

This  chapter  will  cover  the  relevant  literature  that  has  created  the  intellectual  and 
theoretical  foundation  upon  which  this  dissertation  is  built.  It  begins  will  a discussion  on 
economics  and  economic  anthropology  in  order  to  clarify  the  differences  between  the  two  and 
clearly  define  what  anthropology  can  bring  to  the  discussion  of  economic  choices.  Globalization 
is  discussed  as  a historical  process  and  it  its  influenced  aspects  of  current  arenas,  economic  or 
otherwise.  This  research  draws  heavily  on  the  ideas  of  the  globalization  theorists.  This  is 
especially  true  in  terms  of  ties  between  countries  and  individuals  that  has  created  the  need  for  a 
clear  understanding  of  international  business  cultural  differences.  The  discussion  of  corporate 
culture  and  the  variation  that  can  be  observed  cross-culturally  within  the  discipline  of 
anthropology  and  human  relations  are  key  to  the  discussion  of  business  culture  in  the  borderlands. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  clear  definitions  of  borderlands  and  its  implications  for  U.S.  and  Mexican 
governmental  and  economic  policy  as  well  as  this  dissertation.  There  are  echoes  of  the 
globalization  discussions  in  the  borderland  theory  literature.  This  chapter  shows  the  variety  of 
sources  that  have  informed  my  thinking  before  entering  fieldwork. 

Economic  anthropology  has  addressed  a variety  of  topics,  many  of  which  are  similar  to 
those  of  economists.  It  is  important  to  note  though,  that  there  are  significant  differences  between 
the  way  in  which  economists  and  anthropologists  look  at  behavior.  Economists  divide  the  world 
into  questions  of  micro  and  macro  economics,  which  can  be  translated  to  individual  actor’s 
behavior  and  entire  economic  systems,  respectively,  but  rarely  how  one  has  an  impact  on  the 
other.  They  look  at  people’s  behavior  in  terms  of  normative  theory,  namely,  how  people  make 
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logical  or  efficient  economic  decisions  at  either  of  these  levels  of  analysis.  There  are  a number  of 
different  tools  or  theories  which  economists  use  to  determine  if  people  are  making  the  most 
appropriate  decision,  namely,  maximization  of  utility,  rational  choice,  opportunity  choice, 
economization,  and  marginal  analysis.  Economists  expect  that  people  always  act  rationally;  for 
example,  people  who  have  home  vegetable  gardens  have  calculated  the  cost  of  inputs  (seeds, 
fertilizer,  time,  and  water)  versus  the  outcome  (vegetables).  This  assumes  that  people  understand 
the  cost  of  the  inputs  and  the  value  of  the  outcome,  and  there  are  few  to  no  factors  which  cannot 
be  measured  in  this  way  (Kohler  1 992). 

On  the  other  hand,  anthropology  takes  the  perspective  that  culture  is  more  basic  than 
what  is  described  above.  Conrad  Kottak  ( 1 999)  provides  a number  of  factors  which  define 
culture.  It  is  shared,  symbolic,  all-encompassing,  and  learned.  It  includes  the  way  in  which  we 
view  the  world,  law,  morals,  kinship  systems,  and  must  be  learned;  most  often  it  can  be 
categorized  by  national,  regional,  ethnic,  and  class.  According  to  anthropologists,  it  is  these 
cultural  factors  which  determine  what  is  valued  by  a group  of  people  and  this  will  decide 
economic  choices. 

Quantitative  anthropologists  are  more  similar  to  economists  in  their  desire  to  reduce  most 
human  phenomena  to  factors  that  can  be  measured  meaningfully.  They  focus  on  reliability, 
variables,  measurement,  validity,  and  cause  and  effect  aimed  toward  the  development  of  theory. 
Although  the  collection  of  data  that  would  be  part  of  this  type  of  methodology  would  be 
necessary  for  providing  “proof’  of  changes  or  difference,  it  is  not  appropriate  for  this  type  of 
study.  Quantitative  tools  permit  more  detailed  recordings  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  behavior 
through  tape  and  visual  recording  of  the  factory  and  meetings  (Bernard  1988).  The  only  problem 
is  that  these  methods  are  extremely  invasive  and  difficult  to  receive  permission  to  use,  especially 


in  a business  environment. 
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Economic  Anthropology 

The  fundamental  debate  that  raged  within  the  area  of  economic  anthropology  over  time  is 
that  of  the  substantivists  versus  the  formalists.  The  formalist  theory  holds  that  rational  economic 
decisions  are  made  in  much  the  same  way  regardless  of  the  society  or  culture.  This  is  the  search 
for  cross-cultural  universal  behavior.  The  substantivist  position  states  that  the  differences 
between  cultures  are  so  crucial  that  any  analysis  based  on  one  overarching  theory  will  be  overly 
simplistic.  This  perspective  also  felt  that  neoclassical  theory  is  not  relevant  outside  of  capital 
society  and  that  a descriptive  method  should  be  used.  Over  time,  the  substantivists’  perspective 
has  become  more  widely  accepted  and  the  general  belief  is  that  economies  are  “embedded,” 
meaning  that  the  economy  is  one  aspect  of  social  life  rather  than  a distinct  part  of  society 
(Plattner  1989). 

Formalists  believe  that  there  is  always  rational  choice  in  every  society,  and  this  belief 
was  used  as  the  basis  of  research  under  this  perspective.  Therefore,  their  adherents  assume  that 
there  is  a logical  understanding  of  constraints,  means-ends,  and  opportunities  within  whatever 
group  is  being  studied  (see  Cook  1966).  The  marginal  values  that  are  involved  in  these  types  of 
decisions  are  expected  to  remain  constant  cross-culturally.  Plattner  (1989)  discusses  the  problem 
of  researchers  using  rational  choice  behavior  without  first  demonstrating  that  it  exists.  For 
example,  a researcher  went  into  a small  village  in  South  America  and  discussed  crop  types  and 
production  with  the  assumption  that  the  behavior  engaged  in  is  based  on  purely  analytical  choice 
which  provides  the  greatest  profit.  Many  critics  would  take  issue  with  him,  if  he  has  not 
established  the  mechanism  used  to  determine  that  this  type  of  rational  behavior  exists.  This  type 
of  problem  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  substantivist  perspective. 

Substantivists  found  the  formalists’  generalizations  and  assumption  of  one  definition  of 
rationality  problematic.  Instead,  they  embraced  a more  culturally  relativistic  perspective.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  scarcity  and  Western  economics  are  not  believed  by  them  to  be 
universal.  This  means  that  the  economic  decisions  and  characteristics  of  primitive  hunter- 
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gatherers  are  different  from  those  of  modern  capitalist  societies.  The  similarities  and  differences 
between  societies  should  not  be  painted  with  broad  strokes  but  instead  determined  individually  as 
each  is  researched  and  discussed  (see  Dalton  1 969).  In  this  way,  the  importance  of  kinship, 
reciprocity,  and  redistribution  which  are  not  based  on  capitalist  market  principles  can  be 
observed.  The  use  of  words  such  as  “capital”  or  “credit”  in  the  context  of  a band  or  tribe  is 
difficult  to  envision  as  they  grew  out  of  the  capitalist  financial  market  analysis. 

Theoretically  speaking,  the  discipline  has  remained  primarily  Marxist  as  it  remains 
committed  to  discussing  issues  of  inequality,  domination,  and  the  problems  with  the  capitalist 
system.  It  is  difficult  to  give  Marx  his  full  due  in  the  history  of  the  social  sciences  generally  or  of 
anthropology  specifically.  The  author  has  used  a Marxist  analysis  whenever  a written  work  has  a 
focus  on  history  or  a discussion  of  ideology  to  explain  the  current  scenario  of  a culture,  class,  or 
other  social  distinction.  This  comes  from  the  way  in  which  he  explained  the  establishment  of 
inequality  of  classes  in  capitalism  and  anticipated  its  downfall.  The  primary  way  in  which  Marx 
discussed  social  life  was  one  of  class  struggle  to  control  material  resources  and  wealth.  Modern 
practitioners  work  with  historical  analyses,  a holistic  perspective,  and  orientation  towards 
production.  Plattner  states  that  the  use  of  concepts  such  as  contradiction  (defined  as  inequalities 
in  the  face  of  social  belief  of  equality)  or  hegemony  (ideological  methods  to  make  the  less 
powerful  accept  their  position),  among  others,  indicates  that  a particular  study  is  explicitly 
Marxist  (1989:17). 

Academic  practitioners  who  use  this  ideology  generally  assumed  that  the  questions  of 
inequality  in  economic,  social,  and  political  status  are  explained  or  caused  by  the  dominant 
people  and  social  classes.  These  three  types  of  status,  first  defined  by  Max  Weber,  are 
interrelated  because  one  can  cause  the  other  but  are  equally  able  to  create  difference  (Kottack 
1999).  The  common  idea  of  Marxist  social  scientists  is  a focus  on  capitalist  societies  in  terms  of 
differences  between  classes.  This  is  often  the  case  but  not  always  as  there  have  been  Marxist 
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analyses  in  noncapitalist  societies.  In  addition,  often  researchers  of  this  vein  look  at  inequalities 
of  gender  or  age.  (Plattner  1989) 


This  dissertation  takes  these  issues  into  account  and  uses  many  of  the  thought  processes 
but  does  not  directly  embrace  any  one  of  these  perspectives.  Generally  speaking,  I follow  the 
substantivist  train  of  thought.  This  is  evident  during  the  discussion  of  decision-making  processes 
within  the  meetings  in  Cotic  in  Chapter  6.  The  importance  of  the  history  of  Monterrey  and  the 
discussion  of  various  types  of  capitalism  demonstrates  the  use  of  “Marxian”  analysis;  this  is  not  a 
Marxist  dissertation.  The  following  discussion  of  globalization  is  important  to  my  research  as  the 
concept  of  international  business  culture  could  not  exist  without  global  business. 

Globalization 

Globalization  has  been  one  of  the  buzzwords  of  the  1990s,  but  the  existence  of  a 
globalized  economy  is  not  new.  Ankie  Hoogvelt  (1997)  demonstrates  this  and  provides  four  very 
rough  periods  that  separate  different  types  of  globalization.  First,  in  the  mercantile  phase  from 
1 500  to  1 800,  the  method  for  transfer  of  economic  wealth  was  plundering  disguised  as  trade. 

This  characterized  the  time  during  which  the  European  powers  divided  the  world.  The  colonial 
period,  from  1 800  to  1 950,  was  characterized  by  unequal  terms  of  trade  through  the  international 
division  of  labor  that  moved  most  of  the  world’s  assets  to  the  dominant  powers. 
Developmentalism  and  technological  transfer  marked  the  neo-colonial  period,  also  known  as  the 
Pax  Americana,  from  1960  to  1970.  The  post-imperialism  period,  lasting  from  1970  until  the 
present,  uses  debt  peonage  to  influence  economies,  thus  changing  exchange  rates  to  obtain  goods 
and  finances.  One  of  the  keys  to  the  latest  manifestation  of  the  globalization  process  is  the 
transformation  of  national  states  that  are  reorganized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  global  market.  For 
example,  countries  are  forced  to  lower  tariffs  in  order  to  obtain  fair  trade  deals  which  is 
technically  an  infringement  on  national  sovereignty.  The  expansion  of  this  worldwide  economic 
culture  has  been  built  on  a market  discipline  that  has  globally  altered  the  preexisting  social  and 
economic  structure.  I believe  that  there  is  a global  economic  culture  that  can  be  observed  in 
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many  large  institutional  and  technological  developments  as  well  as  on  a smaller,  more  individual 
scale. 

The  theoretical  impacts  and  processes  of  globalization  are  being  discussed  primarily  by 
social  scientists.  According  to  Hoogvelt  (1997),  they  share  three  principles  which  inform  their 
understanding  of  the  hierarchy  of  core-periphery.  The  first  is  that  everyone  on  earth  has  an 
inalienable  right  to  the  benefits  of  technological  and  economic  improvements.  For  example,  it 
has  become  common  to  feel  that  all  people  have  the  right  to  the  standard  of  living  achieved  by 
those  in  the  most  developed  nations  through  the  transfer  of  either  funds  or  technology.  The 
primacy  of  the  state  as  the  organizing  factor  in  the  global  system  is  the  second  principle.  The 
final  principle  presumes  that  there  will  always  be  growth  and  expansion  within  the  capitalist 
system.  These  three  principles  are  not  currently  true.  Instead,  Hoogvelt  (1997)  suggests  that 
rather  than  a pyramid  there  are  three  concentric  circles  within  circles  in  which  each  is  not 
contained  by  state  or  regional  boundaries.  The  core  circle  contains  the  upper  echelons  of  society, 
regardless  of  their  nationality,  which  makes  up  approximately  20  percent  of  the  world’s 
population.  The  next  circle  which  surrounds  this  core  is  made  up  of  another  20  to  30  percent  who 
do  not  have  secure  employment  but  whose  work  varies  with  the  whims  of  global  market 
competition.  The  remaining  forty  to  fifty  percent  of  the  world  is,  “already  effectively  excluded 
from  the  global  system”  (Hoogvelt  1997:240).  The  author  goes  on  to  discuss  different 
postcolonial  situations  which  demonstrate  the  ways  in  which  the  state,  global  capitalist  system, 
the  colonial  legacy,  and  politics  will  continue  to  play  out  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  Latin  America, 
East  Asia,  and  in  Islamic  nations. 

Ankie  Hoogvelt 

The  primary  factors  of  interest  to  Hoogvelt  (1997)  in  Latin  America  are  democratization, 
the  creation  of  and  reaction  to  D\dependency  theory,  U.S.  imperialism,  market  reforms  under 
neo-liberal  policies,  and  new  social  movements.  Democracy  (as  defined  by  free  and  open 
election  of  officials)  has  historically  not  been  the  primary  form  of  government  in  Latin  America; 
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instead,  military  juntas  held  power  for  most  of  the  century  until  the  1980s.  Interestingly,  it  is 
during  one  of  the  times  of  greatest  economic  crises  that  the  governmental  structure  changed  to 
one  of  increasing  freedom.  The  dependency  theory  suggested  that  one  of  the  primary  reasons 
Latin  America  was  underdeveloped  was  because  of  the  undue  influence  exerted  by  the  United 
States  after  the  colonial  powers  left.  The  various  agreements  which  have  been  signed  among  the 
countries  in  this  region  in  order  to  create  political  and  economic  unity  were  attempting  to 
counterbalance  the  hegemonic  power  of  the  North.  The  Roosevelt  corollary  became  U.S.  policy 
and  stated  that  it  was  the  country’s  duty  to  protect  its  interests  throughout  the  hemisphere.  The 
political  intervention  of  the  United  States  has  had  a significant  impact  and  has  occurred 
throughout  this  century  and  part  of  the  previous  one  as  well.  The  various  market  reforms  and 
privatization  programs  that  were  implemented  in  most  of  Latin  America  are  described  in  detail  in 
the  next  chapter,  specific  for  Mexico.  These  primary  issues  are  suggested  to  be  the  demonstration 
of  globalization’s  impact  in  Latin  America  from  the  single  perspective  of  the  dependency  theory. 

Hoogvelt  (1997)  describes  the  current  state  of  globalization  as  characterized  by 
“annihilation  of  space  through  time”  with  telecommunications  and  cyberspace  (120).  This 
linking  of  disparate  areas  means  that  events  in  distant  locations  can  have  an  impact  on  the  local 
situation.  This  compression  of  time  and  space  drives  the  globalization  process  in  three  ways. 
First,  there  is  a global  market  discipline  rather  than  a market  place  that  undergirds  the  system  and 
is  adhered  to  by  all  of  the  players.  This  means  that  instead  of  inter-product  trade  there  is  intra- 
product  trade  where  the  factors  of  production  are  traded  increasingly  in  addition  to  the  finished 
goods.  Second,  there  is  a reorganization  of  the  thought  processes  of  economic  activities  to  fit  the 
new  global  reality.  Finally,  the  speed  with  which  money  can  be  transferred  has  allowed  it  to 
become  a real  time  resource.  This  whole  process  has  caused  the  nation-state  to  become  an 
instrument  which  adjusts  its  economy  to  the  demands  of  the  world  market. 

This  author  also  addresses  the  issue  of  the  principles  of  Fordism  moving  into  the  global 
arena.  Multinationals  have  created  economies  of  scale  by  using  newly  industrializing  economies 
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to  create  integrated  circuits  of  production.  This  is  the  ultimate  in  assembly-line  production  where 
each  country  contributes  one  step  towards  the  final  result.  The  creation  of  this  system  in  Latin 
America  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  agendas  that  were  imposed  by  the  Washington  Consensus,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  IMF’s  stabilization  and  World  Banks  structural  adjustment  programs.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  recent  successes  in  Latin  America,  namely  Chile  and  Mexico  until  1994, 
have  been  due  to  these  programs.  According  to  Hoogvelt,  new  relations  among  local 
governments,  society,  and  the  global  market  have  allowed  the  political  mobilization  and 
democratization  observed  in  Latin  America  in  recent  decades.  Therefore,  it  was  the  explicit 
policies  of  the  stronger  economic  powers  which  allowed  the  democratization  (lessened  state 
control)  and  neoliberal  transformation  (global  market  discipline)  that  eased  the  entrance  of  these 
countries  into  the  global  economic  culture. 

Saskia  Sassen 

Sassen  (1996)  develops  a different  idea  of  globalization  within  a framework  of  the 
centrality  of  place.  This  centrality  is  negated  by  the  advances  in  telecommunications  and  the 
movement  of  capital.  The  internationalization  of  capital  and  the  mobilizing  of  power  from  the 
national  to  the  global  are  also  part  of  her  definition  of  globalization.  The  movement  of  finance 
and  specialized  services  into  the  global  arena  has  created  the  need  for  transnational  servicing 
networks  to  provide  for  the  demands  of  the  international  market.  These  transnational  economic 
processes  are  no  longer  regulated  by  government;  instead,  they  are  controlled  by  corporate 
headquarters  located  in  various  places  around  the  globe.  Sassen  suggests  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
regulatory  system  that  would  monitor  this  global  grid  because  of  its  concentration  of  linkages  and 
resources  as  well  as  its  strategic  character.  It  should  be  obvious  that  this  grid  would  have  a huge 
amount  of  power  and  should  never  be  placed  in  only  one  country’s  hands.  While  these  activities 
are  located  in  sites  that  are  rich  in  resources  and  infrastructure,  they  are  also  embedded  in 
technological  and  electronic  spaces  that  can  rapidly  move  huge  sums  of  capital  from  one  location 
of  the  globe  to  another. 
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A good  deal  of  Sassen’s  (1996)  research  focuses  on  the  duality  of  the  nation-state  losing 
its  preeminence  in  the  areas  of  capital  flow,  information  control,  and  services.  This  is  completed 
while  countries  are  attempting  to  rigorously  enforce  other  aspects,  such  as  immigration  control. 
The  author  points  out  that  globalization,  specifically  through  the  flow  of  international  aid  funds, 
has  encouraged  immigration  from  developing  countries  to  donor  nations.  Developed  countries 
have  provided  aid  and  created  programs  to  encourage  growth  to  improve  the  situation  in 
developing  countries,  in  part  to  deter  potential  immigrants.  Sassen  (1996)  suggests  that  these 
actions  stimulated  rates  of  immigration,  and  she  claims  that  some  of  the  most  important  suppliers 
of  immigrants  to  the  United  States  are  the  newly  industrialized  countries.  In  this  way,  Sassen 
(1996)  ties  together  the  “shrinking  global  village”  with  the  rapid  transfer  of  funds,  the  decline  in 
purely  domestic  industry,  and  immigration. 

Luis  Pazos 

Pazos  has  a slightly  different  view  of  globalization  which  he  presents  from  a Mexican 
neo-liberal  perspective  in  his  1998  book  entitled  La  Globalizacion:  Riesgos  v Ventajas. 
(Globalization:  Risks  and  Advantages)  From  his  perspective,  globalization  is  progress  in  the  area 
of  transportation,  communication,  and  information  services  that  began  with  Marco  Polo, 

Fernando  de  Magallanes,  and  Christopher  Columbus.  According  to  Pazos  (1998),  the  inability  of 
countries  to  protect  themselves  from  globalization  exemplifies  the  need  to  objectively  analyze  the 
effects  and  consequences  of  globalization.  The  recent  increase  in  globalization  has  been  helped 
by  the  lowered  cost  of  transportation,  telephone  (through  the  increased  use  of  fiber  optics), 
domestic  deregulation,  and  reduced  trade  barriers. 

The  impact  of  all  of  these  combined  factors  is  what  most  concerns  the  author.  The 
impact  on  businesses  is  the  need  to  compete  on  a higher  plain.  No  longer  can  companies  remain 
complacent  knowing  that  another  firm  produces  the  same  item  at  a lower  cost  somewhere  in  the 
world  because  the  tariff  protections  have  been  lifted.  The  decisive  test  has  become  the  ability  to 
compete  with  all  producers  throughout  the  world  in  regional,  domestic,  and  international  markets. 
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Only  the  most  efficient  survives,  and  this  can  be  either  the  large  global  corporation  or  the  quick 

start-up  from  the  internet.  An  international  press  has  made  it  more  difficult,  although  not 

impossible,  for  governments  and  businesses  to  hide  from  the  public’s  gaze.  With  the  growth  of 

the  international  press  and  communications  systems,  it  would  appear  as  if  perhaps  the  nation 

itself  would  disappear.  In  many  ways  this  appears  to  be  the  case.  There  is  less  of  a concept  of 

national  sovereignty  using  political  organizations  such  as  the  United  Nations  or  economic 

agreements  like  the  European  Union.  He  suggests  that  “New  York  is  an  example  of 

globalization  at  the  city  level.  It  demonstrates  to  us  that  the  current  process  of  globalization  can 

arrive  more  through  the  respect  of  others’  traditions  in  various  parts  of  the  world  rather  than  end 

them”  (Pazos  1998:71).  This  indicates  that  he  believes  that  nationality  has  not  faded  away  in  this 

globalized  world  and  provides  a similar  argument  to  Sassen  in  many  ways. 

Pazos  discusses  the  popular  theory  that  globalization  caused  the  1995  Mexican  economic 

crisis  through  open  markets  and  the  ease  of  financial  transfers.  Rather  than  blame  globalization, 

he  suggests  that  Mexicans  look  to  their  own  government’s  mediocre  and  misguided  policies  and 

not  to  the  fall  of  petroleum  prices  or  the  withdrawal  of  outside  investment  to  explain  the  financial 

crisis.  His  neoliberal  tendencies  are  clearest  in  the  following  statement 

If  in  Mexico  we  had  single  digit  inflation  with  a clear  downward  tendency,  a more 
serious  program  of  privatization  less  governmental  dependence  on  Pemex  and  a clearer 
banking  sector  rescue,  combined  with  less  spending  and  taxes  which  permit  greater 
corporate  incentives,  the  problems  in  other  countries,  rather  than  negatively  impact  us, 
would  have  benefited  our  economy.  (Pazos  1998:173) 

This  statement  may  be  correct,  but  it  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  a population  and  an  economy 

which  are  only  present  in  developed  nations  even  though  he  is  a Mexican  talking  about  his  own 

country.  Although  privatization  and  an  unfettered  market  system  should  increase  wealth  for  all 

those  involved,  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  in  Mexico  has  little  to  no  connection  in  a 

positive  manner  with  this  market.  Therefore,  greater  integration  of  the  country  would  mean  only 

a loss  of  government  support,  their  land,  and  traditional  life  and  language  being  considered 

disadvantages  in  an  integrated  world. 
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Michael  Kearney 

Michael  Kearney’s  book.  Reconceptualizing  the  Peasantry,  has  been  a significant 
addition  to  the  literature  on  many  topics.  The  impact  on  globalization  has  been  to  demonstrate 
how  global  processes  impact  all  levels  of  social  systems.  It  changed  the  way  in  which  we  discuss 
the  peasants  from  the  understanding  which  Eric  Wolf  (1966)  has  provided  in  the  recent  past.  The 
understanding  of  the  daily  reality  of  transmigration  has  been  made  clearer  in  terms  of  the 
movement  of  people  in  a circular  pattern  from  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  including  people 
who  were  previously  thought  to  be  outside  this  pattern. 

Kearney  demonstrates  how  anthropology  has  been  part  of,  or  at  least  continuing  the 
image  of,  the  peasants  as  centering  on  “backwards”  types  of  production  that  should  be  changed 
through  the  institution  of  liberalized  reforms.  The  idea  of  development  projects  was  to  break 
these  forms  of  production  through  a variety  of  projects,  most  of  which  centered  around  land 
reforms.  The  functionality  of  these  projects  and  even  the  idea  of  “development”  is  challenged  by 
Kearney,  as  he  believes  that  development  and  modernity  are  intrinsically  linked.  Since  we  now 
live  in  a globalized  and  post-modern  world,  these  theories  and  conceptions  of  the  world  no  longer 
apply.  Instead,  we  should  look  at  the  way  in  which  communities  are  plugged  into  global 
networks  and  transcend  space  due  to  the  proliferation  of  communication  networks  and 
multinational  corporations. 

The  movement  from  the  discussions  of  the  modern  academic  arena  to  those  of  global 
discourse  had  occurred  during  the  nineties  and  there  is  a clear  difference  between  the  two.  In  the 
modern  debate  the  primary  theory  involved  issues  of  the  center  versus  the  periphery,  most  clearly 
articulated  by  Wallerstein  (1974).  Currently,  the  discussion  revolves  around  globalization, 
especially  as  conceived  by  the  authors  previously  mentioned  and  Kearney  himself.  Historically, 
discourse  focused  on  questions  of  communism  versus  capitalism  and  political  democracy  while 
more  recent  global  discussions  involve  quality  of  life  in  social  democracy  and  North-South 
issues.  Kearney’s  primary  focus  is  on  the  need  to  move  from  looking  at  a little  community  with 
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its  bounded  social  organization  to  moving  toward  a transnational  community  with  connecting 
networks  having  few  to  no  geographic  boundaries.  For  the  purposes  of  this  dissertation,  his 
description  of  the  movement  from  the  nation-state  to  nongovernmental  organizations  and 
multinational  corporations  is  most  crucial. 

The  focus  in  Reconceptualizing  the  Peasantry  in  terms  of  multinational  corporations  is  on 
agroindustry.  Transnational  corporations  deal  with  agricultural  products  through  the  use  of 
petrochemicals  and  other  technologies  which  are  all  based  on  the  use  of  peasant  labor  and  usually 
cause  some  type  of  environmental  damage.  These  companies  have  had  a serious  impact  on  the 
peasants  who  form  the  backbone  of  their  industry.  As  they  move  into  a particular  area,  there  is  a 
transition  from  simple  technology  employed  by  those  who  worked  for  their  own  good  and 
interests  towards  more  complex  technology  and  external  interests.  The  choice  of  products, 
pesticides,  and  social  forms  of  production  are  increasingly  set  outside  of  the  local  community 
because  it  is  run  by  the  global  marketplace.  Although  this  may  sound  very  academic,  the  results 
of  this  phenomenon  are  evident  in  every  supermarket  in  the  United  States  when  we  see  signs 
stating  that  a particular  product  is  from  Mexico,  Chile,  or  Nicaragua. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  Kearney  makes  is  his  clear  and  relevant 
definition  of  transnationalism.  This  is  the  “construction  of  subaltern  identity  autonomous  of  the 
official  categories  of  the  nation-state  and  its  disciplines”  (Kearney  1996:121).  The  definition  of  a 
community  in  the  globalized  world  is  no  longer  tied  to  any  geographic  location  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  identified  solely  with  one  country.  The  power  of  the  state  is  lessened  if  it  cannot 
clearly  provide  a unique  identity  for  its  citizens,  which  are  growing  more  independent  of  any  type 
of  control.  This  question  of  transnationalism  or  cultural  identity  regardless  of  government  is 
clearly  related  to  the  issues  raised  by  the  borderland  theorists. 

These  authors  deal  with  a variety  of  issues  which  address  similar  concerns  as  in  this 
dissertation.  The  first  is  the  recognition  that  globalization  is  not  new.  Monterrey  developed  its 
business  sector  during  the  U.S.  Civil  War,  which  is  discussed  in  Chapter  4.  International  trade 
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agreements,  such  as  N.A.F.T.A.,  has  changed  the  business  culture  which  was  present  in 
Monterrey  to  one  which  remains  unique.  These  changes  have  been  discussed  by  Pazos  (1998), 
Kearney  (1996),  and  Hoogvelt  (1997)  and  is  key  to  the  discussion  of  the  recent  change  in 
Monterrey  business  culture  since  1980.  These  are  the  primary  points  which  I have  taken  from  the 
globalization  theorists  to  inform  this  work.  The  following  section  deals  with  a discussion  of  the 
borderland  theorists  and  what  aspects  of  it  can  be  applied  to  business  culture. 

Borderlands 

The  idea  of  a borderland  is  that  culture  is  not  defined  or  contained  entirely  by  a line 

which  governments  say  separate  two  countries.  Rather  than  one  side  of  a line  being  of  one 

culture  and  the  other  another,  a region  which  has  had  constant  and  continued  contact  should  be 

called  a borderland  because  they  have  more  in  common  than  the  so-called  center  of  the  political 

entities  to  which  they  belong.  The  U.S. -Mexico  border  region  is  one  of  the  best-studied  areas  for 

this  theory.  Michael  Kearney  has  suggested  that  the  border  is  one  of  political  geography, 

meaning  a question  of  control,  who  has  it,  and  who  is  trying  to  avoid  it.  Therefore,  when  people 

who  do  not  have  legal  documents  attempt  to  migrate,  they  are  not  recognizing  or  obeying  this 

political  control.  The  political  entities  set  up  roadblocks  and  checkpoints,  which  create  physical 

markers  of  the  core  of  this  borderland.  On  the  other  hand,  Renato  Rosaldo  has  defined  it  as 

“more  metaphorical  borderlands,  defined  by  their  poets  rather  than  by  their  politics”  (in  Hannerz 

1997:541).  My  definition  is  primarily  adapted  from  Gloria  Azaldua  who  said, 

The  U.S-Mexican  border  es  una  herida  abierta  [an  open  wound]  where  the  Third 
World  grates  against  the  first  and  bleeds.  And  before  a scab  forms  it  hemorrhages 
again,  the  lifeblood  of  two  worlds  merging  to  form  a third  country-a  border  culture. 

Borders  are  set  up  to  define  the  places  that  are  safe  and  unsafe,  to  distinguish  us 
from  them.  A border  is  a dividing  line,  a narrow  strip  along  a steep  edge.  A 
borderland  is  a vague  and  undetermined  place  created  by  the  emotional  residue  of  an 
unnatural  boundary.  It  is  in  a constant  state  of  transition.  (1987:3,  emphasis  in 
original) 

From  this,  I have  settled  upon  a definition  of  borderlands  culture  as  a common  cultural  form 
which  has  been  and  is  being  created  from  the  blending  of  two  different  belief  systems  and 
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lifeways  by  a population  united  in  geographic  space  but  divided  by  political  control.  The  cultural 
forms  can  include  food,  language,  religion,  familial  organization,  and  modes  of  expression. 

The  borderland  that  surrounds  the  U.S.-Mexico  border  is  a particularly  interesting 

example  of  this  theory.  This  is  because  not  only  has  there  been  constant  interaction  but  also  the 

differences  between  the  countries  are  so  pronounced.  In  this  case,  the  differences  are  linguistic, 

Spanish  versus  English,  as  well  as  religious.  Catholic  versus  primarily  Protestant.  Kearney 

(1987)  provides  one  of  the  best  classifications  of  the  difficulties  in  defining  this  area  for  a number 

of  things  that  come  together  in  one  geographic  area. 

The  greater  U.S. -Mexican  border  area,  surely  one  of  the  most  fascinating  marginal 
areas  of  the  world. . . . This  border  area  is  a complex  region  that  lies  between  the  so- 
called  First  and  Third  Worlds,  partaking  of  both  and  yet  in  other  ways  resembling 
neither.  It  is  also  a region  that  encompasses  ‘peasant’  and  ‘nonpeasant, ’ 

‘indigenous’  and  ‘nonindigenous,’  ‘modern’  and  ‘traditional,’  ‘First’  and  ‘Third 
World.’  (1987:26) 

The  previous  assumptions  that  the  border  was  a serious  division  between  the  political,  cultural, 
and  economic  areas  defined  by  nation-states  have  been  abandoned.  In  fact,  their  efficacy  at  any 
point  in  history  could  be  debated. 

The  border  region  is  usually  called  the  “industrialized  north”  by  authors  who  deal  with 
these  issues  because  of  the  distinct  difference  in  the  basis  of  wealth  in  this  zone.  The  perception 
of  some  is  that  the  modernization  of  the  north  is  due  to  “U.S. -style  private  sector  entrepreneurs” 
(Oppenheimer  1996:278).  This  idea  should  be  challenged  because  the  grupo  and  family  ties 
between  businesspeople  remain  in  a particularly  Mexican  manner  and  form.  Monterrey  is 
considered  the  capital  of  this  area  by  Mexicans,  although  U.S.  borderland  theorists  do  not  and 
instead  choose  Ciudad  Juarez  as  the  focal  point  (Martinez  1988).  The  reason  for  this  difference  is 
unclear.  There  are  two  other  geographic  regions  which  are  centered  on  Mexico  City  with  the 
federal  government  as  well  as  the  poorer  southern  region  which  includes  Chiapas,  Guerrero,  and 
Oaxaca.  This  can  be  observed  first  hand  or  by  looking  and  any  map  of  economic  indicators.  As 
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one  researcher  who  had  only  been  in  Oaxaca  said  upon  visiting  me  in  Monterrey,  “I  have  now 
seen  both  ends  of  the  economic  spectrum  that  is  Mexico.” 

Most  U.S.  research  that  focuses  on  the  U.S.  border  states  emphasizes  the  issues  related  to 
immigration.  Mary  Castro  (1992)  looked  at  domestic  servants  in  the  border  region  of  Texas  in 
terms  of  social  and  economic  issues,  giving  a voice  to  these  often  ignored  members  of  the 
economy.  She  clearly  addresses  the  issues  that  these  members  of  the  borderlands  play  in  the  lives 
of  their  families  through  economic  support  and  providing  the  foundation  on  which  middle-  and 
upper-class  women  can  work.  Migrants  on  this  side  of  the  political  boundary  have  few  options, 
although  Castro  describes  the  reason  for  choosing  this  difficult  and  degrading  job. 

In  the  Mexican  part  of  the  borderland  investigators  usually  center  their  work  on  the 
maquiladora  industry1  as  a method  of  development,  fountain  of  employment,  and  scenario  of 
inequality.  Labor-intensive  manufacturing  was  encouraged  to  move  to  the  northern  region  of 
Mexico  because  of  a reduction  in  duties  and  tariffs  that  made  it  more  profitable.  This  began 
during  the  1960s  and  continues  today,  although  the  geographic  restrictions  have  been  lifted. 
Currently,  maquilas  can  be  found  throughout  the  country.  The  maquila  system  is  also  under  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences  (GSP)  which  allowed  imported  goods  from  underdeveloped 
countries  to  enter  the  United  States  free  of  duties  if  thirty-five  percent  of  the  value  was  created  in 
the  other  country  (Kopinak  1 996).  One  of  the  original  studies  was  completed  by  Maria 
Femandez-Kelly  (1983)  which  looked  at  the  gender  inequalities  which  was  set  up  by  the  maquila 
system.  The  maquilas  use  cheap  female  labor  to  produce  costly  items  with  the  help  of  the 
Mexican  government  providing  tax  free  status  and  the  suppression  of  unions.  Other,  more  recent, 
studies  have  looked  at  the  dynamic  surrounding  the  maquila  communities  as  well  as  the  factory 

1 Maquiladoras  are  assembly  plants  which  are  placed  in  areas  when  a developing  country’s  government  has 
provided  tax  relief  and  other  benefits  to  any  company  willing  to  set  up  there.  The  product  is  usually 
imported  in  pieces  tax  free,  assembled  and  exported  with  minimal  taxes.  The  primary  benefit  for  the 
foreign  company  is  the  lower  wages.  In  this  case,  wages  in  maquilas  in  Mexico  range  from  U.S. $8  to  10. 
See  Femandez-Kelly  (1983),  Tiano  (1994)  or  Cravey  (1998)  for  more  information  about  maquilas. 
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themselves.  Susan  Tiano  (1994)  looked  at  the  scenario  with  an  eye  to  the  home  life  of  the 
workers  and  what  influence  that  this  type  of  employment  has  on  women  in  comparison  to  others. 
These  other  workers  included  domestic  servants  who  are  generally  of  the  same  demographic  as 
maquila  employees:  poor,  relatively  uneducated  females  under  the  age  of  thirty. 

Mexican  theorists  are  less  frequently  quoted  in  relation  to  the  theories  of  the  borderlands, 
but  Victor  Zuniga’s  (1998)  edited  volume  provides  a refreshing  perspective  from  south  of  the 
border.  The  idea  of  a different  view  of  this  territory  from  the  north  and  the  south  is  discussed  in 
that  work  by  Pablo  Vila.  He  suggests  that  an  “identidad  ffonteriza”  or  “borderlands  identity” 
does  exist  on  the  Mexican  side  because  their  “proximity  with  the  United  States  can  give  a certain 
luster  to  one’s  social  identity”  (Vila  1998:151).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  prestige  that 
can  be  claimed  from  being  close  to  a “Third  World”  country  for  the  people  living  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  border.  In  addition,  he  says  that  the  identity  in  northern  Mexico  was  created  because 
of  the  war  with  the  Apaches,  the  perceived  whiteness  when  compared  to  the  Mestizo  south,  and 
isolation  from  the  capital  city  (Vila  1998:152). 

The  region  is  clearly  one  of  tension  between  what  is  considered  valuable,  which  is  best 
summarized  by  the  following  statement.  “If  on  one  hand  the  frontiersmen  define  their  identity  in 
relation  to  the  other  Mexicans  using  the  United  States  as  the  point  of  reference;  for  the  other  side, 
also  defining  their  profile  in  relation  to  the  Americans  based  forcefully  on  their  Mexicanness” 
(Vila  1998:160).  This  characteristic  was  clearly  visible  in  the  residents  of  Monterrey,  who  loved 
and  craved  all  things  from  the  United  States  but  whose  identity  was  very  regionally  defined.  The 
best  example  would  be  the  reaction  of  a Regia  who  went  with  me  to  McAllen,  Texas,  to  look  into 
purchasing  a car  in  my  first  months  of  fieldwork.  In  every  dealership,  we  were  first  addressed  in 
Spanish.  When  the  dealer  determined  that  I spoke  English,  he  would  turn  to  her  and  ask  if  she 
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was  also  from  the  United  States.  The  look  on  her  face  was  similar  to  someone  asking  if  she  was 
an  axe  murderer,  and  the  verbal  response  was,  “No,  soy  Regia.  Muy  Regia.”2 

The  most  common  examples  which  people  generally  point  to  of  the  U.S.-Mexican 
borderlands  are  cultural  factors,  including  but  not  limited  to  food,  language,  music,  and  religious 
traditions.  The  Texas  and  Northern  Mexican  diet  is  similar,  ideally  based  primarily  on  beef  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  use  of  salt  and  fat  as  the  primary  spices  during  the  cooking  process.  The 
Mexican  region  is  more  likely  to  put  salsa  on  the  grilled  beef,  the  mixture  of  tomatoes,  onions  and 
chili  peppers,  but  it  is  a popular  condiment  for  all  types  of  food  throughout  the  area  and 
increasingly  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  The  difference  is  that  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
border,  salsa  is  pureed  but  in  the  U.S.,  salsa  is  considered  best  if  it  is  chunky.  Spanish  is  common 
on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  border  as  well  as  English  on  the  Mexican  side.  The  universities  in  Mexico 
require  a test  in  English  fluency  before  a student  is  allowed  to  be  graduated.  Although  some  of 
my  students  had  some  difficulties,  it  was  remarkable  how  the  majority  of  the  residents,  down  to 
the  traffic  cops,  spoke  English.  Several  books  have  discussed  the  popularity  of  a unique  type  of 
music  within  this  region  (see  Pena  1985  and  McAnany  and  Wilkinson  1996).  Ranchera  music 
has  been  popular  there  for  decades  before  Selena  brought  the  music  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
States. 

As  Nuevo  Leon  has  a direct  border  with  the  United  States,  it  qualifies  as  part  of  the 
borderland  region.  The  U.S.  border  is  a constant  factor  in  the  lives  of  people  in  the  state  of 
Nuevo  Leon,  especially  Regios.  A beach  house  on  South  Padre  Island,  commonly  known  as  “La 
Isla”  or  the  island,  is  a virtual  prerequisite  for  a member  of  the  social  elite  of  the  city.  In  fact, 
upon  my  passage  through  the  U.S.  customs  during  Semana  Santa  (Easter  week),  the  border  guard 
commented  ruefully,  “Why  are  you  going  back  to  Monterrey.  It’ll  be  a ghost  town,  they’re  all  up 
here.”  In  addition  to  La  Isla,  many  people  keep  houses  in  either  Laredo  or  McAllen,  Texas,  to  be 


It  is  a further  testament  to  borderlandness  that  the  car  dealers  all  knew  exactly  what  that  term  meant. 
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used  primarily  for  shopping  purposes.  The  houses  are  used  as  places  to  stay  and  relax,  especially 
for  men,  while  women  spend  huge  sums  of  money  in  the  mall.  The  retail  sales  staff  assumes  that 
customers  speak  Spanish  and  generally  addresses  them  in  that  language  first.  In  order  to  pass 
across  the  border  without  paying  taxes  on  items,  especially  clothes,  people  carry  empty  suitcases 
north  , cut  off  the  tags,  and  pack  for  the  return  trip.  One  Regio  legend  has  a wealthy  woman 
purchasing  a set  of  Wedgewood  china  and  a cheap  set  of  crockery  and  attempting  to  claim  the 
receipt  for  the  latter  as  that  of  the  former.  The  border  guard  did  not  believe  her,  but  it  is  a great 
example  of  how  people  treat  the  border  as  if  it  does  not  exist  or  as  a minor  inconvenience. 

The  ready  access  of  the  United  States  as  a region  of  refuge  has  occurred  throughout  the 
century.  One  of  the  founding  businesses  of  Monterrey  was  attacked  during  a labor  dispute.  The 
owners  of  the  factory  fled  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  their  family  had  already  taken  up 
residence  (Saragoza  1988).  In  addition  to  the  physical  security  that  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  financial  safety  is  often  sought.  There  are  significant  numbers  of  banks  and  financial 
services  offered  in  the  border  cities  which  are  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  local  population 
and  are  frequently  used  by  Regios.  The  banks  in  the  United  States  are  considered  good  places  to 
keep  their  money  because  they  provide  security  from  currency  fluctuations.  This  is  true  even 
though  they  offer  significantly  lower  interest  rates  than  Mexican  banks.  The  historical  ties  to 
Texas  should  have  further  bounded  these  areas  to  Monterrey  culturally  as  well.  Chapter  6 
suggests  that  although  these  interactions  continue  to  take  place,  they  have  not  created  a common 
culture  that  involves  business  relations. 

The  various  theorists  described  in  this  chapter  have  been  influential  in  terms  of  the  study 
of  the  region  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  They  provided  me  with  a framework  for 
understanding  the  way  in  which  Regios  and  Texans  interact  on  a regular  basis.  They  were 
particularly  useful  when  attempting  to  analyze  the  behavior  in  the  shopping  districts  which 
flourish  on  either  side  of  the  border.  My  conclusions,  presented  in  Chapter  7,  is  that  the 
borderlands  theory  does  not  fit  business  culture,  but  1 do  not  reject  it  for  other  topics  within  the 
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geographic  region.  The  next  section  discusses  the  long  history  of  anthropological  research  in 
factories  with  a particular  emphasis  on  those  completed  in  Mexico. 

Factory  Studies 

Barley  and  Kunda  (1992)  reviewed  some  of  the  many  studies  that  have  been  published  on 
organizational  control  ideologies  during  the  course  of  this  century.  They  identified  five  different 
phases  starting  in  1870  and  ending  in  1 992.  The  initial  appearance  of  the  idea  of  improving 
industry  to  the  owners  of  these  companies  and  factories  began  in  1870  and  ended  in  1900.  The 
period  from  1900  until  1923  brought  the  discussion  of  these  topics,  as  classified  and  defined  by 
the  scientific  management  movement,  into  nonengineering  circles.  The  primary  impact  was  that 
the  larger  managerial  community  became  aware  of  these  issues.  The  next  stage  was  1923  to 
1955,  which  involved  the  rise  of  industrial  psychology  and  the  beginning  of  the  human  relations 
movement.  The  idea  of  systemic  rationalism,  which  corresponded  to  a movement  into  general 
systems  theory,  was  crucial  to  the  management  debates  of  the  late  1950s  and  into  the  1980s.  The 
period  from  the  1980s  until  1992  focused  on  the  ideas  of  organizational  culture  and  total  quality 
management  (TQM)  due  to  the  impact  of  globalization  and  foreign  competition.  In  theory,  TQM 
is  a set  of  values  which  are  ingrained  in  the  corporation  at  all  hierarchical  levels  to  measure  and 
continuously  improve  the  quality  of  the  product.  The  idea  of  quality  also  involves  not  only  the 
manufacturing  process  but  also  examining  how  well  the  company  meets  its  own  standards 
through  regular  quality  control  audits  (Greenberg  and  Baron  2000).  Many  now  say  that  TQM  is 
dead,  just  when  many  companies  in  Mexico  have  committed  themselves  to  it. 

This  division  of  categories  and  corresponding  times  is  clear,  but  it  is  the  ideas  of  the 
individual  actors  that  are  more  interesting.  The  first  person  to  work  formally  in  organizational 
behavior  was  Frederick  Winslow  Taylor.  He  started  as  a line  worker  but  rose  within  the 
Philadelphia  Midvale  Steel  Company  factory  to  become  a chief  engineer  during  the  1 880s.  His 
primary  interest  on  the  job  was  efficiency  through  establishing  the  best  way  to  complete  a task. 

His  book  Scientific  Management  (1947)  was  the  beginning  of  the  approach  to  management  that 
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followed  the  principles  of  designing  efficient  work  tasks  and  was  the  pioneer  in  the  discipline. 
Taylor  was  not  an  anthropologist,  but  his  participatory  approach  and  reality-based  theory  building 
affected  the  anthropological  studies  which  were  to  follow.  Researchers  who  built  their  work 
directly  on  Taylor  include  Hugo  Munsterberg,  Mary  Parker  Follet,  and  Frank  and  Lillian 
Gilbreth.  The  approach  known  as  time-and-motion  study  was  created  by  the  Gilbreths.  This 
research  methodology  is  oriented  towards  identifying  the  individual  movements  the  human  body 
completes  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  most  efficient  way  of  doing  a particular  job  or  action. 
Munsterberg  explained  learning  and  motivation  and  its  importance  to  workers  to  the  members  of 
the  management  community  while  Follet  took  it  a step  further  by  suggesting  that  organizations 
which  recognized  the  needs  of  their  employees  would  be  better  off  (discussion  of  these  authors 
found  in  Greenberg  and  Baron  2000). 

The  human  relations  movement  began  in  earnest  in  the  1920s  with  the  work  of 
anthropologists,  Elton  Mayo  (1945)  and  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  with  what  has  become  known  as  the 
Hawthorne  studies.  The  Western  Electric’s  Hawthorne  Works  were  located  near  Chicago  where 
they  attempted  to  study  the  differences  in  work  productivity  between  a control  group  and  the 
other  was  asked  to  work  while  researchers  altered  various  work  factors.  Warner  and  Mayo  were 
looking  at  the  impact  of  lighting,  rests,  and  free  lunches,  among  others  variables,  and  the  results 
were  surprising  because  both  groups  increased  in  productivity.  The  conclusion  drawn  was  that 
through  the  observation  both  groups  felt  that  they  were  more  special  and,  therefore,  increased 
their  output.  Other  studies  in  the  company’s  Bank  Wiring  Room  demonstrated  that  employees 
purposefully  restricted  their  output.  The  men  purposefully  kept  their  productivity  low  because,  as 
the  researchers  were  reporting  to  their  employers,  the  workers  feared  that  their  quotas  would  be 
raised  to  impossibly  high  levels.  Therefore,  they  used  informal  rules  and  social  pressure  to 
determine  job  performance  for  themselves  to  ensure  their  survival.  These  and  other  results 
provided  by  Mayo  and  his  associates  suggested  for  the  first  time  that  organizations  can  be 
classified  as  social  systems.  This  concept  was  developed  into  the  human  relations  movement 
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which  holds  that  organizational  behavior  is  not  based  on  purely  economic  principles  but  instead 
involves  social  processes  within  the  work  arena  (Greenberg  and  Baron  2000). 

During  this  same  period,  there  was  a competing  set  of  beliefs  now  known  as  classical 
organizational  theory,  which  believed  that  efficiency  could  be  most  impacted  by  the  structure  of 
the  company.  Henri  Fayol,  a French  industrialist,  is  the  primary  person  associated  with  this  way 
of  thinking.  His  principles  were  based  upon  Max  Weber’s  concepts  of  the  bureaucracy,  including 
the  need  to  create  clear  authority  patterns  and  ensure  that  each  person’s  job  is  well  defined. 
Classical  organizational  theory  suggests  that  a division  of  labor  frees  workers  to  achieve  and  that 
authority  to  give  orders  is  good.  It  endorses  a scalar  chain  of  authority  to  connect  the  hierarchy,  a 
single  person  to  give  employees  orders  (also  known  as  unity  of  command),  and  the  initiative  of 
subordinates  to  create  and  implement  plans  and  strategy  (Greenberg  and  Baron  2000).  Many  of 
these  ideals  and  principles  remain  accepted  today.  After  the  mid-1940s,  the  majority  of  research 
in  organizations  in  the  United  States  fell  outside  the  realm  of  anthropology  into  the  field  of 
organizational  behavior  or  human  resource  management. 

There  is  now  the  belief  that  there  is  no  one  best  way  to  manage  people,  regardless  of  what 
the  management  gurus”  feels.  There  are  two  primary  theories  of  ways  in  which  managers  can 
view  their  employees,  X and  Y.  Theory  X is  the  traditional  belief  that  people  should  not  be 
trusted  because  they  are  fundamentally  lazy;  they  work  only  when  forced  to  do  so  because  they 
have  an  inherent  low  level  of  interest.  The  idea  that  people  work  well  when  trained  and  are 
recognized  for  their  efforts  and  feel  the  need  to  achieve  and  be  responsible  is  known  as  Theory  Y. 
The  former  takes  a primarily  negative  perspective  while  the  latter  takes  an  optimistic  view  of  the 
human  resources  in  the  organization.  These  competing  viewpoints  can  have  a significant  impact 
on  the  social  organization  of  a factory. 

Marietta  Baba  provides  an  overview  of  the  history  of  business  and  industrial 
anthropology  in  her  1996  National  Association  of  Practicing  Anthropologists  (NAPA)  bulletin  as 
the  intellectual  precursors  to  her  work  both  in  private  industry  and  at  Wayne  State  University. 
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She  divides  the  development  of  organizational  studies  into  four  stages.  The  first  is  the  invention 
of  the  discipline  that  is  primarily  demonstrated  in  the  work  of  W.  Lloyd  Warner  whose  Hawthorn 
which  are  described  above.  This  work  in  the  early  1930s  was,  in  her  opinion,  the  first  clear  use  of 
anthropological  techniques  and  methods  in  the  factory  setting.  The  research  completed  by  the 
students  of  Elton  Mayo  and  W.  Lloyd  Warner  firmly  established  industrial  research  and  practical 
knowledge  through  first-hand  research.  Mayo  was  a friend  of  Bronslow  Malinowski  and  A.R. 
Radcliffe-Brown  and  completed  the  first  work  with  the  Hawthorne  Electric  plant.  Mayo  recruited 
Warner  to  help  design  the  final  phase  of  the  research,  namely,  the  previously  mentioned  wiring 
room  study.  This  was  the  first  systematic  discussion  of  social  organization  in  an  industrial  setting 
(see  Chappie  and  Arensberg  1940). 

Their  work  is  not  explicitly  identified  with  anthropology  but  rather  is  part  of  the  human 
resource  management  discipline.  Baba  discusses  this  time  of  industrial  anthropology  as  being 
significant  due  to  several  important  events  and  the  emergence  of  a second  generation  of 
researchers  in  the  field.  These  authors,  who  include  Conrad  Arensberg  (1978),  Elliot  Chappie 
(1962),  and  W.F.  Whyte  (1978),  moved  the  studies  forward  in  terms  of  methodology  and  subject. 
Chappie  and  Arensberg  (1940)  changed  the  available  methodology  by  working  with 
microbehavioral  elements  to  precisely  measure  and  analyze  motion  and  verbal  interaction  as  well 
as  interviewing  techniques  that  allow  researchers  to  extrapolate  accurately  to  everyday  life. 
Industrial  ethnology  as  well  as  academic  case  studies  completed  in  private  industry  also  came  into 
relatively  common  practice  during  this  time.  In  some  cases,  these  were  entirely  academic,  but  in 
others  the  work  was  done  in  concert  with  private  researchers  or  company  employees.  The  best 
examples  of  private  use  of  anthropological  techniques  during  this  time  was  Warner  and  B. 
Gardner’s  Social  Research  Incorporated,  which  was  a consulting  company  oriented  at  human 
relations  issues  for  managers.  The  fundamental  focus  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  was  that  of 
maintaining  equilibrium  between  workers  and  management.  Organizational  harmony  and 
collaboration  between  different  levels  of  hierarchy  were  deemed  not  only  good  for  morale  but 
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also  necessary  in  the  face  of  growing  unionization  and  labor  discontent.  Anthropologists  used 
their  skills  to  research,  describe,  and  advocate  in  these  areas. 

During  the  next  two  decades,  there  was  what  Baba  called  a period  of  latency. (1996:5) 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  field  was  dead  during  this  time.  Instead  “anthropologists  of  the 
1960s  and  1970s  forged  new  lines  of  basic  and  applied  inquiry  that  expanded  the  knowledge 
construct  of  the  discipline,  and  created  a latent  groundwork  of  concepts  and  information  that  later 
could  be  applied  to  industrial  needs’  (Baba  1986:8).  Due  to  the  problems  associated  with  Project 
Camelot,  some  academic  anthropologists  shrank  from  applied  work,  including  organizational  or 
industrial  research.  Although  anthropologists  were  often  researching  industrial  issues  in  the 
developing  world  (see  Nash  1978,  Cardoso  and  Falleto  1979,  and  Nash  and  Safa  1986),  many 
were  distanced  from  interested  parties  in  the  private  sector.  This  led  to  a decrease  in  potentially 
useful  cross-fertilization  of  ideas. 

Private  sector  industrial  anthropology  was  dealt  a serious  blow  by  the  1971  American 
Anthropological  Association’s  Principles  of  Professional  Responsibility.  This  document  stated 
that  members  could  not  provide  sponsors  with  reports  of  research  completed  if  that  information 
was  not  also  made  available  to  the  public.  This  effectively  forbade  proprietary  research  which  is 
often  key  in  industrial  work.  Many  companies  do  not  want  data  collected  in  their  offices, 
factories,  or  from  employees  to  be  made  public  if  it  is  negative  or  can  be  used  by  competitors. 
Therefore,  they  would  decline  to  fund  work  if  they  were  or  are  not  able  to  control  the  reports  or 
results  collected  from  that  work.  Instead,  the  work  completed  on  labor  management  issues  and 
the  spread  of  industrialization  throughout  the  world  became  the  most  notable  emerging  tendencies 
of  this  time  period  on  this  topic. 


Project  Camelot  was  a study  which  was  to  involve  scholars  who  were  to  research  the  possibility  of 
internal  violent  conflict  in  foreign  nations,  determine  what  the  government  can  do  to  put  down  these 
rebellions,  and  collect  data  to  do  the  above  two.  In  the  academic  community,  it  has  become  generally 
accepted  that  the  information  would  have  been  used  by  a governmental  institution,  namely  the  CIA. 
(Horowitz:  1967) 
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From  the  1 980s  on  there  has  been  a qualitative  increase  of  practitioners  in  the 
corporate  and  industrial  sector.  This  work  has  come  through  the  change  in  the  job  market  as  well 
as  an  increased  interest  in  issues  of  culture  in  the  private  sector.  According  to  Baba  (1986), 
business  and  industrial  anthropology  previously  had  been  concentrated  in  three  areas,  namely, 
organizational  culture  and  theory,  marketing  and  consumer  behavior,  and  international  business. 
International  marketing,  management,  and  communication  became  more  important  at  this  time 
due  to  the  change  in  focus  of  U.S.  industry  from  primarily  domestic  to  international.  Intercultural 
communication  has  been  studied  primarily  by  Edward  Hall  (1959  and  1969)  in  terms  of  the 
meaning  of  variables,  such  as  time  and  space,  within  the  local  context.  Hall’s  work  is  also 
interesting  for  what  it  brought  to  international  negotiations  and  to  the  extent  in  which  he  involved 
himself  with  providing  useful  data  to  his  informants.  The  focus  in  the  1 980s  on  Japanese 
management  techniques  and  cultural  differences  was  empirically  studied  by  researchers  in 
attempts  to  transplant  these  systems  to  facilities  in  the  United  States  (see  Van  Willigen  1986). 
Mexican  Factory  Studies 

The  vast  majority  of  the  research  which  has  been  done  within  the  social  sciences  on 
factories  and  in  Mexico  has  focused  on  the  maquila  system.  Maquiladoras  are  factories  which 
have  been  established  with  the  support  and  protection  of  the  government  to  provide  a place  for 
international  companies  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower  wages  present  in  a developing  country. 

The  pieces  which  make  up  the  final  product  are  imported  and  assembled  in  the  country  with  the 
lowest  hourly  wages  and  then  exported.  None  of  the  products  inputs  are  allowed  to  be  produced 
in  the  same  country  that  the  maquila  is  located  nor  are  the  final  products  sold  in  that  country.  The 
government,  in  this  case  Mexico,  provides  tax  relief,  help  securing  infrastructure,  and,  in  some 
cases,  constructs  the  factory.  In  theory,  this  is  good  for  all  parties.  The  government  is  helped  by 
a lowering  of  the  unemployment  rate;  the  company  makes  larger  profits  and  the  workers  get  paid. 

There  was  a system  established  after  World  War  II  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexican 
governments  to  provide  labor  to  the  agricultural  industry  in  this  country.  According  to  Acuna 
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(1988),  the  contract  provided  worker’s  with  specific  rights,  and  the  Mexican  workers  flooded  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  find  employment.  The  program  was  called  “Bracero”  which 
is  usually  translated  to  helping  arms.’  It  supplied  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  to  related 
U.S.  industries  between  1942  and  1964  when  it  was  ended  (Acuna  1988:265-266).  The  ending  of 
this  program  caused  an  increased  need  to  find  employment  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border. 
There  were  a number  of  attempts  to  create  jobs,  the  most  successful  of  which  was  the  Border 
Industrialization  Program  (BIP).  The  idea  was  to  provide  jobs  to  those  who  could  no  longer  cross 
the  boarder  and  attract  capital,  but  they  did  not  fix  the  unemployment  problem.  The  BIP 
established  the  maquiladora  system  in  which  there  were  no  duties  or  regulations  for  the  materials 
used  in  the  creation  of  the  final  product.  In  order  to  qualify,  the  assembly  plant  had  to  export  one 
hundred  percent  of  the  finished  products  and  be  located  within  twelve  point  five  miles  of  the 
border  (Acuna  1988:323).  These  factories  employed  almost  exclusively  female  labor  and  have 
been  extensively  studied  by  U.S.  academics  interested  in  gender  relations  and  who  usually  have  a 
Marxist  focus. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  maquiladora  studies  has  been  on  the  exploitation  of  the 
workforce  which  is  predominantly  female.  The  way  in  which  multinational  firms,  which  place 
maquilas  in  the  border  region  have  impacted  the  local  labor  market,  generally  focus  on  gender 
relations.  Theorists  have  claimed  that  the  industrial  labor  for  women  should  improve  their  lot  in 
life,  both  economically  and  within  their  family.  It  appears  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  instead 
maquila  employment  is  another  sign  of  these  women’s  desperation  and  the  continuation  of  sexual 
segregation  in  the  workplace  (Fernandez-Kelly  1983).  Although  maquilas  have  been  a huge 
source  of  revenue  and  profits,  looking  at  the  household  level,  it  is  often  difficult  to  see  the 
benefits.  Later  authors  demonstrated  that  “neither  the  optimistic  propositions  of  the  integration 
thesis  nor  the  pessimistic  scenarios  of  the  exploitation  thesis  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
women’s  creative  struggles  against  the  oppressive  forces  they  confront  daily”  (Tiano  1994:221). 
Instead,  women  use  the  positions  available  in  the  maquilas  to  their  advantage,  regardless  of  their 
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negative  aspects,  which  include  forced  and  unpaid  overtime,  sexual  harassment,  lack  of 
government  benefits,  and  the  constant  threat  of  unemployment. 

One  of  the  few  anthropological  investigations  on  factories  in  Mexico  that  was  not 
focused  exclusively  on  maquilas  was  a doctoral  dissertation  from  Columbia  University  by 
Charles  Wilson  in  1 969.  His  work  in  Mexico  City  was  completed  in  three  factories  of  various 
sizes,  which  ranged  from  a second-generation  family-run  place  to  a large  factory  of  a national 
corporation.  His  primary  topic  involved  identifying  how  Mexico’s  specific  cultural  form  was 
demonstrated  in  these  factories  and  how  it  was  related  to  the  development  of  the  region  and  the 
country  as  a whole.  He  described  the  way  in  which  ascriptive  behavior  in  Mexico  was  and,  I 
would  say  still  is,  manifested  on  the  shop  floor.  There  were  significant  divisions  between  the 
social  classes  which  dictated  the  character  of  many  work-related  relationships  and  “virtually 
preclude^]  free  communication  between  groups  or  individuals”  (Wilson  1969:216).  Favoritism 
and  nepotism,  as  based  in  U.S.  standards,  ran  rampant  due  to  the  common  practice  of  the  hiring  of 
family  relatives,  neighbors,  friends,  and  compadre  which  was  common  in  all  of  the  organizations 
Wilson  studied.  Advancement  within  all  places  studied  often  required  these  types  of  personal 
relationships. 

This  type  of  ascriptive  behavior  affects  the  factory  system  in  Mexico  in  ways  that  would 
violate  the  norms  that  are  usually  part  of  what  was  called  “efficient  business  practice”  in  the 
United  States.  Wilson  (1969)  suggests  that  the  reasons  that  the  United  States  did  and  continues  to 
foist  its  industrial  plan  and  model  on  the  world  is  its  ethnocentrism  combined  with  huge 
economic  resources.  Cultural  characteristics  that  do  not  support  these  norms  are  considered 
detrimental  to  potential  profit  and  productivity.  This  can  be  readily  observed  looking  at  the  way 
in  which  management  gurus  provide  a theory  of  the  month  that  is  based  in  local  realities,  usually 


4 In  order  to  protect  their  identity,  Wilson  did  not  provide  names  of  the  companies  in  which  he  completed 
his  research.  In  fact,  he  determined  that  he  could  not  discuss  one  research  site  because  to  do  so  would 
reveal  its  ownership. 
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the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  these  ideas  are  often  adopted  without  fully  determining  if  it  is 
appropriate  because  the  economic  success  of  the  country  where  the  theory  originates  makes 
people  believe  that  this  type  of  idea  is  the  reason  for  it.  A great  deal  of  time  and  money  have 
been  wasted  on  theories  which  do  not  ftinction  in  the  chaotic  history  of  Mexico  rather  than 
concentrating  on  what  works  from  lived  experience. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  Wilson’s  (1969)  dissertation,  he  suggests  that  over  time  Mexico 
would  move  from  the  ascriptive  behavior  to  a form  of  administration  that  is  based  on  U.S. 
principles.  His  theory  was  that  the  cultural  principles  that  may  be  present  in  the  developing  world 
that  he  believed  to  be  detrimental  to  efficient  manufacturing  had  to  disappear.  At  that  time, 
Mexico  was  involved  in  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area  (L.A.F.T.A.)  which  looked  to  be  a 
promising  way  for  the  region  to  develop  while  at  the  same  time  limiting  the  power  and  control  of 
North  America.  Nepotism  or  favoritism  that  would  place  the  unqualified  in  a high  position  or  any 
position  in  the  organization  in  the  long  term  would  be  detrimental  to  competition  and  success. 

The  changes  he  predicted  would  not  eliminate  traditions  such  as  paternalism  because,  as  he 
accurately  points  out,  these  behaviors  are  not  absent  in  the  United  States.  Paternalism  in  the  late 
1 960s  was  most  evident  in  the  existence  of  what  is  called  the  “organization  man”  where  the 
paternalism  is  institutionalized  rather  than  individual. 

In  many  ways,  this  has  turned  out  to  be  accurate.  Mexican  companies  have  implemented 
standardized  accounting  and  other  practices  in  order  to  woo  more  private  investment  and  to  close 
joint  venture  agreements.  Other  aspects  of  the  economic  system  have  not  changed,  most  notably 
government  bailouts  of  large  well  connected  companies  that  squander  their  resources  for  personal 
gain.  A classic  example  of  this  is  the  failure  of  the  Bonpais  Bank  due  to  internal  corruption, 
forcing  the  Mexican  government  to  take  over  due  to  below  minimum  reserve  requirements. 

Bonpais  lent  large  sums  of  money  to  bank  insiders,  including  employees,  because  their  official 
policy  was  only  to  provide  sums  to  people  they  knew.  Paul  Kilby  (1996)  suggests  that  part  of  the 
problem  is  that  investors  do  not  check  thoroughly  enough,  instead  expecting  that  a company  that 
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is  offered  on  the  NYSE  will  be  run  in  the  same  fashion  as  U.S.  firms.  His  article  clearly  describes 
how  Wilson’s  theory  that  traditional  Mexican  business  practices  will  disappear  is  not  entirely 
true. 

Wilson  (1969)  states  that  there  are  eight  ways  in  which  the  abstract  U.S.  company  is 
different  from  factories  in  the  Mexican  private  sector.  The  first  is  that  in  Mexico  immediate 
relatives  and  family  members  are  more  commonly  in  control  of  the  management  of  the 
corporation  which  in  turn  leads  to  the  next  finding  that  there  is  a management  style  which  is  more 
paternalistic  and  perhaps  authoritarian.  The  lack  of  union  support  for  workers  is  the  third  factor 
which,  in  turn,  makes  unempowered  employees  more  dependant  on  the  goodwill  their  managers. 
The  next  difference  is  that  ties  between  employees  go  beyond  work  loyalty  because  kinship, 
friendship,  and  origin  were  more  extensive  at  every  level  of  the  organization.  The  previously 
mentioned  issue  of  different  classes,  defined  within  the  firm  as  manual  versus  nonmanual  jobs, 
demonstrated  greater  social  distance  which  was  categorized  as  the  fifth  characteristic.  The  sixth 
was  demonstrated  in  interpersonal  relations  that  involved  greater  individualism  and  a strong 
feeling  of  hierarchy.  There  was  a lessened  sense  of  responsibility  to,  and  less  trust  invested  in, 
the  institution  which  employs  these  workers,  and  this  was  directly  related  to  the  eighth  factor, 
which  is  different,  namely,  that  work  and  the  job  impact  total  personal  satisfaction  less  in  Mexico 
than  in  the  United  States.  Some  factors  that  Wilson  reported  he  felt  could  be  partially  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Mexican  industrialization  was  new,  many  of  the  factory  workers  were  urban 
migrants,  and  that  the  pay  scales  were  very  low.  These  had  to  have  an  impact  on  the  inherent 
values  and  practices  that  are  part  of  the  Mexican  culture.  He  suggests  that  these  four  practices  are 
the  importance  of  family  ties,  a preference  for  hierarchy,  personalism  and  individualism,  and  the 
“Mexican  personality”  (1969:152).  This  is  discussed  further  in  Chapter  3. 

These  authors  are  the  basis  for  my  understanding  of  factory  dynamics,  especially  those  in 
Mexico.  The  long  history  of  work,  described  by  Baba  (1996)  and  Jordan  (1994),  in  these 
important  areas  provides  a tradition  of  research  for  anthropologists  to  engage  in  this  interesting 
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and  broad  research  area.  The  work  on  the  maquilas  provides  a point  of  comparison  for  the  Cotic 
factories.  In  virtually  every  way,  the  situation  at  Cotic  was  a huge  improvement  over  what  has 
been  described  by  Tiano  (1994)  and  Cravey  (1998)  for  the  maquila  system.  This  demonstrates 

how  unique  Monterrey  is  and  how  business  culture  varies  even  within  one  side  of  the  borderlands 
area. 

Corporate  Culture 

Corporate  culture  is  a phrase  which  is  part  of  common  business  parlance  today  due  to  the 
work  of  a many  authors  (see  Deal  and  Kennedy  1982  and  Howard  1985),  but  the  concepts  have 
been  dealt  with  before.  The  importance  of  corporate  culture  versus  national  culture  will  become 
apparent  in  the  chapter  of  this  dissertation  which  deals  with  meeting  behavior  observed  in  Cotic 
MTY.  This  section  addresses  the  origins  of  corporate  culture,  its  most  famous  adherents,  and  the 
movement  into  international  business  culture. 

Edward  Hall 

Edward  Hall  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  to  look  at  international  business  relations;  his 
writing  is  interesting  as  well  as  informative.  One  of  his  first  books,  The  Silent  Language  (1959), 
covers  a variety  of  factors  which  impact  business  people  with  a special  focus  on  communication, 
verbal  and  nonverbal.  Organizational  patterns  are  discussed  extensively  because  they  can  help 
explain  culture  and  are  categorized  in  terms  of  order,  selection  and  congruence.  Order  is  a 
question  of  what  or  who  comes  first,  second,  third,  or  last  and  its  cultural  implication.  For 
example,  in  the  United  States  first  is  considered  best,  and  if  you  are  the  first  person  to  arrive  at  a 
restaurant,  it  is  assumed  that  you  will  be  served  first.  In  Europe  the  order  is  irrelevant;  the 
important  factor  is  status,  and  whomever  has  the  higher  status  will  be  seated  first.  Selection  is 
what  is  determined  to  be  appropriate  for  a particular  time  from  a given  category.  In  the  category 
of  food,  different  items  are  considered  appropriate  for  a different  meals.  The  classic  Mexican 
example  is  the  reaction  of  foreigners  to  being  served  beans  with  breakfast,  namely  of  shock  or 
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revulsion.  Others  were  what  clothes  are  selected  for  a particular  event  (picnic  or  dinner  party)  or 
colors  to  paint  houses,  interior  and  exterior.  The  final  part  of  organizing  patterns  is  congruence. 

Visions  of  time  are  significantly  different  across  cultures,  but  Hall  (1959)  provides 
several  different  ways  to  categorize  time  which  are  extremely  useful.  The  concept  of  time  is 
extremely  difficult  for  humans  to  comprehend  fully;  in  fact,  it  takes  twelve  years  for  children  to 
master  or  internalize  time.  The  first  term  of  time  is  formal,  meaning  hours,  minutes,  seconds, 
days,  or  years.  Generally  speaking,  most  people  who  live  with  clocks  will  understand  what  these 
measures  of  time  are  and  how  to  use  them  appropriately.  On  the  other  hand,  informal  time  is 
much  more  personalized.  The  terms  in  a while,”  “ages  ago,”  or  “just  a second”  are  highly 
variable  depending  on  whom  it  is  that  states  them.  For  example,  it  may  take  a number  of 
experiences  with  a person  before  you  understand  what  is  meant  when  they  say,  “I’ll  be  over  in 
five  minutes.  Technical  time  is  used  only  by  a very  small  percentage  of  the  human  population 
because  it  involves  the  length  of  a solar  year  or  anomalistic  year  or  sidereal  year,  each  different 
by  only  a few  hours. 

Space  is  another  factor  that  Hall  (1969)  discusses  as  it  can  be  used  to  understand  human 
behavior  including  organizational  culture.  Humans  and  animals  both  share  an  aspect  of 
territoriality,  but  how  this  is  expressed  can  be  different  depending  on  the  nation  in  which  you  are. 
The  French  are  less  likely  to  share  space.  Hall  suggests  that  they  would  not  move  their  desks  to 
provide  new  co-workers  with  a place  to  put  their  things.  In  the  United  States,  this  type  of 
behavior  would  be  socially  reprehensible  because  it  is  assumed  that  everyone  will  need  his  or  her 
own  space  regardless  of  status.  Space  is  organized  differently  as  well,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
concept  of  personal  space.  People  in  Latin  America  need  less  personal  space  than  people  in  the 
U.S.  This  can  be  seen  in  many  different  ways  but  especially  in  the  way  each  group  deals  with 
transportation.  In  the  United  States  when  we  come  on  to  a bus,  one  can  observe  that  we  attempt 
to  shrink  into  ourselves  and  will  even  apologize  for  touching  another  passenger,  even  when  the 
bus  is  crowded.  On  the  other  hand,  touching  is  not  only  acceptable  but  is  expected  on  a regular 
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basis  in  most  of  Latin  America.  Feelings  of  space  can  also  indicate  values.  The  New  Yorker 
magazine  s cartoon,  which  dates  from  the  1950s,  clearly  demonstrates  the  way  in  which  people 
from  New  York  City  view  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  New  Jersey  is  clearly  defined,  then 
Chicago,  and  virtually  nothing  until  California,  Hawaii,  and  Japan. 

Culture  shock  is  the  series  of  emotions  about  being  in  a foreign  setting  in  which  a person 
is  without  the  cultural  cues  to  which  he  or  she  is  accustomed.  Hall  (1959)  has  an  interesting 
explanation.  Our  associations  of  this  negative  or  annoying  behavior  with  people  from  our  home 
culture  who  do  not  obey  the  social  rules  is  applied  to  people  from  other  countries.  These  people 
are  annoying  to  us  because  they  appear  to  be  purposefully  doing  the  opposite  of  what  is  expected. 
When  abroad,  we  subconsciously  believe  that  the  natives  in  the  other  country  are  also  behaving  in 
a way  contrary  to  our  beliefs  on  purpose,  and  we  react  with  anger.  Hall’s  examples  are  speaking 
distance,  which  has  already  been  discussed,  and  the  corresponding  volume  of  voices  that  go  along 
with  each  distance. 

Domestic  Business  Culture 

Terrance  Deal  and  Allan  Kennedy’s  1982  book,  Corporate  Cultures,  was  one  of  the  best 
recent  efforts  to  touch  the  business  community  with  the  idea  of  culture.  They  are  not 
anthropologists  by  training  but  use  some  of  the  same  terms  to  define  their  idea  of  what  creates 
and  maintains  corporate  culture.  Values  are  considered  the  core  of  the  organizational  culture  as 
the  themes  and  written  slogans  that  are  considered  the  basis  of  the  company.  These  can  be 
changed  to  demonstrate  an  alteration  in  the  focus  of  the  upper  management  and  even  be  used  to 
track  corporate  culture’s  change  over  time  (Warshauer  1999).  Another  factor  which  these  authors 
suggest  as  being  key  to  a corporate  culture  is  the  heroes  it  establishes.  It  demonstrates  what  it  is 
the  firm  holds  dear  and  what  is  held  up  for  employees  as  proper  action  and  behavior.  Culture  is 
actively  demonstrated  through  rites  and  rituals  that  can  be  observed  and  analyzed  as  the  vehicle  in 
which  the  corporation  translates  values  and  heroes  into  action. 
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According  to  these  Deal  and  Kennedy  (1982),  there  is  a cast  of  characters  that  can  be 
identified  in  any  organization  who  are  key  to  the  establishment  and  propagation  of  the  culture. 
“Storytellers”  give  meaning  to  the  workday  and  provide  guidelines  for  people  to  follow  through 
the  transmission  of  myths  and  history.  One  of  the  primary  advantages  of  these  people  is  that  they 
maintain  cohesion  by  keeping  the  story  constant.  “Priests”  know  everything  because  they  are 
told,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  have  a high  position,  meaning  they  may  not  be  well  paid  or  have 
a strong  title.  These  people  are  often  the  heart  and  soul  of  an  organization  and  are  recognized  as 
such  by  their  peers  but  do  not  have  power  or  authority.  The  powers  behind  the  throne  who  have 
the  power  but  not  the  title  are  labeled  the  “whisperers,”  one  would  suppose,  because  they  speak  in 
the  ear  of  the  person  with  the  real  power.  The  “gossips”  are  differentiated  from  the  storytellers 
because  they  provide  information  whether  or  not  it  is  true  simply  because  they  enjoy  it. 

Secretarial  sources  are  different  from  gossips  because  they  have  more  information  that  is 
accurate;  they  control  access  to  their  bosses;  and  they  are  not  necessarily  storytellers.  “Spies”  are 
the  people  who  are  sent  out  to  collect  relevant  information,  which  may  be  useful  to  someone. 
These  people  are  often  controlled  by  the  highest  levels  of  power  but  may  also  be  the  person  who 
is  in  the  highest  level  who  provides  information  to  those  at  the  lowest.  “Cabals”  are  the  groups  of 
people  who  collectively  advance  themselves  within  an  organization  through  the  selective  use  of 
power. 

Within  the  field  of  organizational  behavior,  the  roles  that  are  most  relevant  to  their 
interests  are  those  which  are  defined  by  either  power  or  influence  (Greenberg  and  Baron  2000). 
There  are  several  types  of  power,  the  most  common  of  which  is  legitimate  power,  and  it  is 
derived  from  one  s position  within  the  organization’s  hierarchy.  A power  base,  which  is  from  a 
person’s  ability  to  provide  benefits  to  others,  is  known  as  reward  power.  Informational  and 
expert  power  are  both  more  positive,  indicating  that  some  people  who  are  usually  supervisors  can 
provide  required  data  and  recognized  superior  knowledge  and  abilities,  respectively.  Coercive 
power  is  the  iron  fist  approach  in  which  people  have  the  power  to  do  their  will  through  the  ability 
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and  willingness  to  punish  others.  All  of  these  are  types  of  power,  but  they  also  represent  different 
types  of  potential  leaders. 

International  Business  Culture 

One  of  the  best  known  authors  on  the  topic  of  cross-cultural  business  is  Geert  Hofstede. 
His  book.  Culture’s  Consequences,  was  a pioneering  study  of  IBM  employees  in  forty  countries 
at  two  points  in  time.  The  research  began  in  1966  and  ended  in  1978  and  was  probably  the  most 
exhaustive  of  its  kind,  producing  over  1 1 6,000  completed  questionnaires  with  additional  data 
collected  by  managers  in  various  training  courses.  Through  statistical  analysis  and  theoretical 
reasoning  of  his  own  work  as  well  as  previous  studies,  Hofstede  (1984)  determined  that  there  are 
four  main  dimensions  which  differ  between  the  countries  studied,  namely,  Power  Distance  (PDI), 
Uncertainty  Avoidance  (UAI),  Individualism  (IDV),  and  Masculinity  (MAS).5  These  concepts 
are  on  a continuum  in  comparison  to  their  opposites.  This  is  particularly  important  to  point  out 
because  this  section  discusses  only  the  extremes  and  the  rates  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
While  the  preceding  list  of  terms  may  appear  abstract,  the  concepts  Hofstede  defined  demonstrate 
the  obstacles  that  a global  company  will  have  to  overcome  in  order  to  successfully  incorporate  the 
people  of  different  nationalities  within  the  organization. 

Power  distance  is  defined  as  the  extent  to  which  a group  can  accept  an  unequal 
distribution  of  power  in  relationships  or  organization.  A minimum  amount  of  power  distance  is 
required  within  organizations  in  order  to  surmount  the  Law  of  Entropy,  the  ideas  that  disorder 
will  increase  if  it  is  not  hindered  or  controlled.  Hierarchy,  one  of  the  primary  characteristics  of 
power  distance,  is  inherent  in  organizations  because  of  the  need  for  relationships  between  people 
that  provide  instruction  and  direction.  Hofstede  (1984)  suggests  that  the  relationships  within  these 
hierarchies,  that  of  boss  and  subordinate,  will  mirror  the  association  between  parents  and  children 
as  well  as  teachers  and  students.  People  in  low  PDI  countries  feel  that  inequalities  between 


5 Another  characteristic,  time,  is  added  in  his  later  book  Cultures  and  Organizations  (1991). 
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people  should  be  minimized  while  residents  of  high  PDI  nations  expect  and  desire  these 
inequalities. 

Where  there  is  a high  PDI  score,  as  in  the  case  of  Mexico  with  a score  of  8 1 , there  is 
more  likely  to  be  a positive  view  of  close  supervision  of  subordinates  in  which  managers  see 
themselves  as  either  entirely  paternalistic  or  purely  majority  rule.6  The  assumptions  are  that 
inequality  provides  both  the  high  and  the  low  with  a place  that  is  protected  and  that  powerholders 
are  entitled  to  privileges.7  The  United  States  has  a PDI  index  of  40,  indicating  that  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  of  countries  studied.  Managers  living  in  moderate  PDI  countries  are  more 
consultative,  practical,  and  systematic,  but  they  may  not  be  ruled  by  this  input  so  much  that  they 
do  not  make  their  own  decisions.  Inequality  is  accepted,  but  the  appearance  of  it  is  often 
minimized. 

Uncertainty  Avoidance  is  a measure  of  the  degree  to  which  people  feel  threatened  by 
ambiguous  and  uncertain  circumstances  and  create  institutions  and  belief  structures  to  avoid  it. 
The  concept  of  uncertainty  is  connected  to  the  idea  of  the  “environment,”  meaning  anything  not 
controlled  directly  by  the  organization.  The  primary  goal  when  dealing  with  uncertainty  is  to 
minimize  it,  by  whatever  means  necessary.  In  order  to  do  this,  companies  will  employ  “rational” 
techniques  to  make  decisions,  create  contingency  plans,  and  have  a theory  of  strategic  behavior. 
Contingency  theories  suggest  the  way  the  company  should  structure  itself  and  function  given  a 
specific  level  of  uncertainty.  Theories  of  strategic  behavior  are  usually  found  in  planning  and 
management  and  are  primarily  used  in  turbulent  environments  due  to  their  very  high  levels  of 
uncertainty.  Members  of  low  UAI  countries  are  more  likely  to  be  risk  taking,  have  fewer  rules,  a 
higher  time  consciousness,  and  tolerance  for  deviant  ideas.  Citizens  in  high  UAI  countries  are 


6 Based  on  my  experience  and  other  works  about  Mexico,  it  is  probably  paternalistic. 

7 One  may  have  to  reconsider  this  notion  as  the  rebellion  in  Chiapas  in  1995  and  movement  away  from  the 
Partido  Revolucionario  Instutional  (PRI),  who  had  been  in  power  for  most  of  the  century,  may  indicate  a 
significant  shift  in  this  arena.  The  other  option  is  that  this  part  of  the  dimension  is  not  correct  for  Mexico. 


risk  averse,  are  not  as  time  or  rule  conscious,  have  a lower  tolerance  of  deviant  ideas,  and  are 
resistant  to  change. 
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The  United  States  has  a UAI  index  score  of  46,  indicating  that  it  is  towards  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale  but  is  not  extreme.  In  low  UAI  countries  managers  are  generally  selected  for  reasons 
other  than  pure  seniority,  and  he  or  she  need  not  be  an  expert  in  their  current  employment  field. 
Hofstede  suggests  a number  of  consequences  of  a low  UAI  score  for  organizations:  fewer  written 
rules,  less  structured  activities,  lower  satisfaction  scores,  high  labor  turnover,  and  managers  who 
are  more  involved  in  strategy  and  flexible  in  their  style.  Although  it  is  thirty  points  from  the 
highest  score,  Mexico  is  considered  a high  UAI  country  due  to  its  index  score  of  82.  Loyalty  to 
an  employer  in  Mexico  is  rewarded  and  is  similar  to  that  given  to  family;  therefore,  there  is  less 
of  a tendency  to  switch  jobs.  The  prevalence  of  grupos  (networks  of  companies  run  by  families) 
as  well  as  the  tendency  to  devote  oneself  to  one’s  superior  and  their  interests  rather  than  the  job 
and  the  company’s  interests  is  indicative  of  this  cultural  trait. 

Hofstede  suggests  people  in  low  UAI  countries  feel  that  time  is  free,  while  nations  with 
a high  UAI  score  feel  that  time  is  money.  This  does  not  appear  to  fit  the  situation  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  I believe  that  the  true  situation  is  that  Mexicans  feel  that  time  is  free,  and  in 
the  United  States,  time  is  money.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  the  United  States  and  Mexico  do 
not  have  extreme  scores  of  UAI,  but  it  is  not  clearly  explained  by  Hofstede  (1984).  In  fact,  in 
neither  of  his  books  does  Hofstede  deal  with  the  on  the  ground  reality  in  any  of  the  countries 
discussed  and  did  not  attempt  to  discover  or  account  for  discrepancies.  Instead,  it  is  oriented 
more  towards  academics  rather  than  business  professionals. 

Individualism,  the  tendency  to  put  personal  goals  ahead  of  the  goals  of  the  larger  social 
group,  is  discussed  in  comparison  to  its  opposite,  collectivism.  In  countries  that  have  a low  IDV, 
people  have  an  identity  based  in  one’s  social  network.  They  try  to  maintain  harmony  and  avoid 
confrontation  and  communicate  in  ways  other  than  talking,  instead  they  use  extensive  non-verbal 
cues  to  convey  information.  The  United  States  has  the  highest  IDV  index  (91),  indicating  that 
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there  the  identity  is  based  on  the  individual,  honesty  is  indicated  by  speaking  one’s  mind,  and 
there  is  low-context  communication.  People  in  highly  individualistic  cultures  base  their  identity 
on  personal  achievements,  opinions,  and  decisions  and  are  only  responsible  for  their  immediate 
family.  One’s  place  in  the  social  system,  including  family  and  work,  creates  the  identity  for  those 
individuals  who  live  in  collectivist  communities. 

Mexico  is  considered  a rather  low  IDV  country,  with  a score  of  30,  and  can  thereby  be 
considered  collectivistic.  In  this  context,  individual  initiative  is  frowned  upon,  and  there  is  a 
greater  tendency  to  seek  employment  in  a larger  firm.  Hofstede  suggests  that  there  is  a greater 
likelihood  of  an  unbalanced  political  system,  less  occupational  mobility  and  family-like  relations 
in  the  workplace  in  low  IDV  countries.  The  company  is  expected  to  provide  a great  deal  of 
benefits  and  training  in  a highly  collective  culture,  which  definitely  is  the  case  in  Mexico.  These 
collectivistic  norms  have  been  incorporated  into  the  legal  structure  of  Mexico,  which  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  fire  an  employee  after  twenty-eight  days.  It  would  cost  six  weeks  pay,  plus 
vacation  pay  and  bonuses,  to  fire  someone  who  had  worked  only  six  months.8 

Hofstede’s  masculinity-femininity  index  has  been  criticized  for  having  a Western  bias, 
but  the  concepts  behind  the  terms  are  still  valid.  Masculinity  (MAS)  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
dominant  values  of  society  are  success,  money,  and  possessions  rather  than  caring  for  others  and 
the  quality  of  life,  which  he  labels  femininity.  The  assumption  that  wealth  and  status  are  the  only 
acceptable  reward  for  success,  compared  to  consensus  building  with  equal  reward,  is  indicative  of 
MAS. 

The  United  States  and  Mexico  were  relatively  close  and  high  on  the  scale  in  this 
category,  a score  of  62  and  69,  respectively.  This  indicates  that  there  is  a stronger  achievement 
motivation  and  successful  attainment  of  this  goal  is  defined  in  terms  of  social  recognition  and 
wealth.  There  is  also  the  assumption  that  employees  generally  dislike  work.  This  research  found 

8 There  are  legal  exceptions  for  the  maquila  industry. 
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that  in  highly  masculine  countries  managers  have  an  ideal  of  independence,  leadership,  and  self- 
realization.  Advancement  and  challenge  was  important  to  the  IBM  employees  in  his  sample  who 
belonged  to  countries  that  can  be  characterized  as  masculine.  The  masculine  belief  structure  is 
“more  easily  maintained  in  warmer  climates  in  which  survival  and  population  growth  are  less 
dependent  on  man’s  intervention  with  nature;  women  can  be  kept  ignorant”  (Hofstede  1984:206). 
Obviously,  this  is  a problematic  statement,  but  it  clearly  demonstrates  Hofstede’s  lack  of  cultural 
relativism. 

It  would  appear  prudent  to  address  some  weaknesses  in  the  applicability  of  Hofstede’s 
research  at  the  current  time.  While  there  have  been  some  changes  in  the  United  States  since 
1978,  in  Mexico  they  have  been  enormous.  The  discovery  of  oil  reserves  in  Chiapas  and  Tabasco 
combined  with  the  Arab  oil  embargo  meant  that  the  1970s  raised  the  possibility  of  Mexico’s 
joining  the  developed  world.  The  debt  crisis  years  of  1982  until  the  free  trade  reforms  and 
ratification  of  GATT  in  1 986  destroyed  the  countries  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  independent 
“economic  miracle.”  It  was  originally  thought  that  the  signing  of  N.A.F.T.A.  was  going  to  be  the 
most  significant  event  of  the  1990s,  but  it  was  soon  overshadowed  by  the  peso  crisis  and  ensuing 
recession  from  which  the  country  has  still  not  fully  recovered  (Nolan  1994).  Therefore,  while 
Hofstede’s  research  may  have  been  thorough  and  accurate  at  the  time,  it  may  have  only  slight 
effectiveness  as  a tool  for  businesspeople  today. 

By  using  eight  dimensions  (universal-particular,  affective-neutral,  specific-diffuse, 
individual-collective,  ascription-achievement,  nature  and  time  orientations,  and  types  of 
organizational  structure),  Fons  Trompenaars  and  Charles  Hampden  Turner’s  Riding  the  Waves  of 
Culture  (1994)  is  more  specific  and  useful.  What  makes  this  work  helpful  are  the  specific  pieces 
of  advice  to  managers  and  businesspeople  that  exhibit  different  aspects  of  the  dimensions. 

Equally  important  is  the  description  of  how  to  know  if  a business  counterpart  is  exhibiting  one 


dimension  or  another. 
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Particularism  and  univeralism  are  different  ways  of  viewing  the  importance  of  rules 
versus  relationships.  In  universalistic  systems,  the  rules  are  generally  interpreted  according  to  the 
situation  rather  than  rigidly  enforced.  Therefore,  a detailed  contract  is  not  only  not  necessary  but 
also  may  be  a waste  of  time  or  insulting.  Evaluation  for  promotion  in  universalistic  countries  is 
not  “fair”  or  unbiased  but  instead  is  informally  and  intuitively  done  by  people  who  already  know 
the  person. 

Trompenaars  and  Hampden  Turner  also  distinguish  between  affective  cultures,  that  is, 
those  that  show  their  emotions  and  neutral  cultures,  where  reason  is  expected  to  dominate 
emotions.  Verbal  communication  patterns  in  affective  cultures  often  possess  more  integration 
and  interruptions  than  in  neutral  cultures  where  each  member  of  the  conversation  takes  turns 
speaking.  In  affective  cultures,  touching  and  gestures  are  common  while  speaking.  For  example, 
it  is  not  only  expected  that  every  person  in  a Mexican  business  gathering  will  shake  hands,  but 
also  males  often  combine  the  shake  with  a modified  hug. 

Some  people  are  diffuse,  meaning  they  move  from  the  general  to  the  specific  in 
conversation,  and  they  view  the  nonwork  life  as  something  to  be  respected.  Specific  cultures  are 
those  that  start  a conversation  with  the  pertinent  facts  and  at  the  end  of  a meeting  might  inquire 
after  their  counterparts  family.  They  will  segregate  out  the  task-based  relationship  they  have  with 
subordinates,  meaning  a superior  and  employee  would  have  different  and  equal  relations,  say,  on 
the  golf  course  or  in  a bar.  Trompenaars  suggests  that  cultures  that  are  specific  are  low  context, 
and  those  that  are  diffuse  are  high  context.  “Context  has  to  do  with  how  much  you  have  to  know 
before  effective  communication  can  occur”  and  “high  context  cultures  are  rich  and  subtle,  but 
carry  a lot  of ‘baggage’  and  may  never  really  be  comfortable  for  foreigners  who  are  not  fully 
assimilated”  (Trompenaars  and  Hampden  Turnerl994:88  and  89,  respectively). 

Individualism  and  collectivism  are  used  similarly  by  Trompenaars  as  by  Hofstede. 
Collectivism  is  defined  as  a prime  orientation  to  goals  and  objectives  that  are  common  to  a larger 
group,  such  as  a corporation  or  a family.  People  in  individualistic  cultures  are  more  self-oriented. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  individualism  is  a requirement  for  modernity  but  the  Asian 
powerhouses,  including  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  Taiwan,  rebut  this  theory. 
Trompenaars  suggests  that  individualism  is  correlated  to  the  Protestant  religion  while  Catholics 
are  more  likely  to  be  collectivistic. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  dimensions  Trompenaars  describes  is  the  way  people  are 
accorded  status,  ascriptively  or  achieved.  Achieved  status  is  given  based  on  the  behaviors  and 
successes  that  an  employee  has  had  in  the  past.  It  may  include  previous  work  experience  or 
education  levels.  Ascripted  prestige  is  based  on  things  that  may  or  may  not  be  related  to  business 
effectiveness.  In  ascriptive  societies  senior  managers  are  most  frequently  of  the  dominant  racial 
or  cultural  group,  are  related  by  blood  or  socially  to  the  other  executives,  and  have  been  with  the 
company  for  a long  time.  This  is  what  is  considered  valuable  in  these  societies,  as  compared  to 
achieved  societies  which  hold  individual  achievement  as  more  important  for  business  success. 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  the  perception  of  time.  Trompenaars  refers  to  Edward  Hall’s 
(1959)  discussion  of  synchronic  versus  sequential  views  of  time.  Latin  Americans  have  a greater 
tendency  to  be  synchronic,  that  is,  to  have  a number  of  different  events  and  processes  going  on 
during  one  time  period.  Trompenaars  suggests  that  sequential  planning  may  be  maladaptive  in 
turbulent  environments  because  it  is  too  easily  broken  by  unforeseen  events.  Therefore,  in  a 
historically  insecure  political  and  social  arena,  such  as  Mexico,  synchronic  time  schedules  and 
planning  may  ensure  survival.  This  is  because  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  future  is 
insecure,  therefore,  having  only  one  business  or  plan  is  too  risky. 

Internal  control  means  that  one  has  a dominating  attitude  towards  the  environment  and 
that  there  is  a focus  on  holding  beliefs  and  defending  them.  People  with  external  control 
generally  are  more  willing  to  compromise,  and  they  choose  to  respect  and  move  with  cycles  and 
shifts  that  are  viewed  as  “natural.”  Their  working  against  or  with  nature  demonstrates  their  view 
of  internal  or  external  control,  respectively.  Internally  controlled  orientations  are  more  likely  to 
view  an  organization  as  a machine  that  is  run  by  its  operators.  Externally  controlled  business 


people  see  the  organization  as  a product  of  nature,  such  as  a tree  with  roots  and  branches  that 
function  by  its  own  rules. 

Organizational  Studies 
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The  revitalization  of  the  practice  of  anthropology  in  corporate  settings  is  discussed  by 
Ann  T.  Jordan  (1994)  as  being  in  a large  part  due  to  the  work  of  Gerald  Britain  and  Ronald 
Cohen’s  work  in  the  1980s.  Their  research  set  the  tone  for  what  was  to  come  in  the  following 
two  decades.  The  international  business  cultural  comparisons  and  research  began  with  authors 
like  Hall  and  Hall  (1990)  and  has  been  continued  recently  in  the  area  of  U.S. -Japanese  joint 
ventures  (Hamada  1988),  the  potential  use  of  anthropology  to  managers  (Reeves-Ellington  1988), 
and  expatriate  cultural  issues  (Briody  and  Beeber  Chrisman  1991).  During  the  time  of  this 
research,  Jordan  (1989)  discussed  the  movement  into  the  organizational  culture  arena  and  how 
much  of  it  uses  actual  anthropological  techniques  and  traditions.  To  summarize  the  article,  she 
determines  that  studies  of  organizational  culture  should  and  usually  does  have  a base  in 
“legitimate”  anthropology. 

The  movement  of  anthropologists  into  the  business  tradition  of  organizational  behavior 

(OB)  is  due  to  a number  of  different  factors.  Jordan  suggests  that  anthropologists  have  become 

more  interested  in  OB  during  the  1980s  and  1990s  because  the  OB  managers  have  not  only 

accepted  anthropologists  but  also  are  searching  out  their  skills.  The  primary  difference  between 

the  way  in  which  OB  professionals  and  anthropologists  look  at  the  same  concept,  namely,  culture, 

is  fundamentally  representative  of  their  perspective.  OB  business  professionals  view  culture  as 

another  variable  in  the  company  or  corporation  which  can  be  researched  and  hopefully 

manipulated  for  better  functioning  of  the  unit  in  order  to  create  more  profits.  Anthropologists 

view  culture  in  an  organization  as  something  superorganic  or  all-inclusive  and,  therefore,  cannot 

be  separated  from  anything  else  in  the  corporation. 

Organizational  culture  is  the  study  of  an  organization  as  if  it  were  a culture,  in  order 
to  understand  behavior  in  the  organization  better.  The  organizational  culture 
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approach  is  the  use  of  the  construct  “culture”  and  ethnographic  methods  to  analyze 
human  behavior  in  complex  organizations.  (Jordan  1994:5) 

This  is  clearly  the  best  anthropological  definition,  but  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  OB  professionals 

would  ever  accept  it  as  their  own  because  it  would  mean  that  culture  would  be  the  focus  rather 

than  productivity  or  satisfaction  within  the  organization. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  that  Baba  (1986)  discusses  and  demonstrates  in  her 

research  is  the  need  to  address  the  specific  requirements  of  businesspeople.  This  includes  a 

number  of  changes  that  need  to  be  made  in  academic  anthropological  methods  and  beliefs  in 

order  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  two  domains.  The  most  obvious  difference  is  the  time  spent 

collecting  data.  Few  to  no  businesses  are  willing  to  fund  research  that  lasts  for  the  traditional 

one-year  period;  instead,  one  to  two  months  is  typical.  A Houston-based  consultant  recently 

reported  that  he  was  allowed  two  days  worth  of  interviews  in  a company  that  employs  over  fifty 

thousand  people.  He  suggests  that  his  work  should  be  called  “ethnographic  guessing.”  In 

addition,  businesses  require  information  which  cultural  specialists  can  provide  in  three  areas,  as 

defined  by  Gardner  (1978  in  Baba  1986).  The  first  is  consumer  behavior  where  anthropologists 

can  observe  and  question  to  ensure  that  the  product  fits  the  needs  of  the  end  user.  One  of  the 

most  famous  examples  of  this  is  the  development  of  the  Ladies  Sensor  razor  by  Gillette.9  The 

second  general  way  in  which  anthropologists  can  help  is  in  external  corporate  relations  in  terms 

of  the  analysis  of  public  images,  social  trends,  and  social  impact.  Quantitative  and  qualitative 

research  in  this  area  is  increasingly  done  by  anthropologists  and  job  descriptions  are  beginning  to 

reflect  this.  The  final  area  of  possible  cultural  research  in  organizations  is  internal.  This  includes 

the  potentially  hidden  sources  of  conflict  and  evaluating  the  impact  of  corporate  programs  and 

policies  on  both  the  company  and  the  community. 


9 Anthropologists  were  employed  to  discover  how  women  and  men  use  razors  differently.  Armed  with  that 
data,  engineers  designed  a product  that  better  suited  the  shaving  of  legs  rather  than  faces. 
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Other  researchers,  such  as  Jordan  (1994),  point  out  the  other  advantages  which 
anthropologists  can  provide  to  managers.  Due  to  the  work  of  Deal  and  Kennedy  (1982),  most 
corporations  have  recognized  the  need  to  address  issues  of  culture  but  they  are  not  entirely  clear 
as  to  what  it  is.  The  next  step  is  to  provide  information  about  these  cultural  traits  in  their  specific 
settings  and  educate  people  as  to  how  they  can  influence  it.  A primary  problem  is  that  they  have 
learned  the  importance  of  culture  but  not  the  slowness  with  which  it  changes  or  what  creates  it. 
Businesses,  especially  U.S.  businesses,  have  a very  short-term  perspective  that  requires  almost 
immediate  results  even  in  cultural  areas.  This  is  not  always  possible  in  a deep  manner  which  may 
be  the  next  challenge  corporate  anthropologists  will  have  to  face.  If  we  cannot  overcome  this,  our 
place  in  the  industrial  workforce  may  be  limited  or  eliminated. 

These  authors  are  the  primary  guidance  in  ways  to  approach  this  topic.  Hofstede  (1984) 
and  Trompenaars  and  Hampden  Turner  (1994)  provide  the  understanding  of  the  differences 
between  cultures.  Although  I did  not  use  their  methods,  their  work  provided  an  understanding  of 
the  variations  between  different  areas  of  business  culture  within  a country.  The  anthropological 
approach  of  Baba  (1986),  Briody  and  Chrisman  (1991),  Jordan  (1994),  and  Hall  (1959  and  1969) 
demonstrates  how  the  perspective  of  this  discipline  can  and  should  inform  the  understanding  of 
organizations  throughout  the  world.  Specifically,  the  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  between 
academics  and  business  professionals  was  key  to  my  approach  to  this  research.  A particular  issue 
which  challenges  anthropologists  who  work  in  areas  such  as  business  is  the  power  dynamic  and 
was  presented  best  by  Laura  Nader  (1972). 

Laura  Nader  (1972)  was  one  of  the  first  to  deal  with  the  theoretical  and  practical  issues  of 
researching  people  who  are  not  in  small-scale  societies  in  far-off  lands,  namely,  those  closer  to 
home  who  have  more  status  (economic,  political,  or  social)  than  the  researcher.  In  fact,  she 
suggests  that  perhaps  the  dominant-subordinate  relationship  normally  inherent  in  the  relationship 
between  an  anthropologist  and  the  informants  is  a requirement  for  traditional  anthropology  and  its 
theories.  Theories  of  the  peasantry  have  significantly  fewer  implications  for  the  human  race  than 
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the  those  which  may  be  created  for  major  institutions  and  bureaucratic  organizations,  because  in 
the  globalized  world  the  power  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  latter. 

Ethical  issues  are  usually  considered  more  complex  when  studying  elites  than  when 
researching  people  with  lower  status.  There  are  always  ethical  issues,  but  people  appear  to  feel 
that  there  may  be  a different  standard  of  appropriate  behavior  for  each,  but  this  is  should  not  be 
the  case.  No  matter  what  the  individual  or  organization  is  and  their  relative  power,  it  is  important 
to  respect  their  rights  and  beliefs  as  well  as  provide  reasonable  protection  through  anonymity. 
Nader  suggests  that  it  may  be  relevant  to  have  different  standards  for  private  versus  public 
institutions. 

Meetings  Theory 

Each  of  these  studies  has  addressed  their  specific  topics  within  organizations  in  a 
different  way.  All  of  the  researchers  discussed  who  have  focused  on  international  differences  in 
business  culture  have  used  surveys  to  gather  their  data  which  informs  their  theories  and 
conclusions,  while  anthropologists  have  employed  more  qualitative  methods.  Informant 
interviews  and  participant  observation  are  the  primary  tools,  but  few  people  have  suggested  a 
specific  methodology  which  can  be  employed  to  look  at  organizations  to  complete  an 
anthropological  study.  This  section  discusses  the  one  which  has  best  provided  a format  for  this 
way  of  looking  at  business  entities. 

Helen  Schwartzman  (1989)  describes  the  way  in  which  meetings  can  be  used  to  study  the 
culture  and  structure  of  a company  or  other  organization.  She  completed  the  research  which  is 
the  basis  for  her  1989  book  in  a midwestern  hospital  for  a year  and  a half,  of  which  six  months 
were  spent  obtaining  permission  to  complete  research.  This  is  typical  of  what  Nadar  (1972) 
discusses  as  the  problems  of  studying  up.  A meeting  is  a specific  type  of  focused  social 
interaction  which  Schwartzman  defines  as  “a  communicative  event  involving  three  or  more 
people  who  agree  to  assemble  for  a purpose  ostensibly  related  to  the  functioning  of  an 
organization  or  group,  for  example,  to  exchange  ideas  or  opinions,  to  solve  a problem,  to  make  a 
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decision  or  negotiate  an  agreement,  to  develop  policy  and  procedures,  to  formulate 
recommendations,  and  so  forth”  (1989:7).  In  my  opinion,  this  definition  is  a bit  broad,  and  I 
prefer  to  use  “a  communicative  event  between  people  who  agree  or  are  required  to  consult  in 
order  to  improve  the  organization  or  group,  to  exchange  ideas  and  opinions,  to  solve  a problem, 
to  make  a decision  or  negotiate  an  agreement,  to  develop  or  disseminate  policy  and  procedures.” 
This  broader  definition  allows  for  meetings  in  which  participants  have  no  interest  in  attending  and 
whose  only  reason  for  being  there  is  to  receive  information  about  the  company. 

Meetings  are  generally  recognized  to  be  a place  where  negotiations  take  place,  but  they 
are  also  negotiated  activities.  The  setting  of  the  time  is  rarely  set  by  just  one  person  but  is  instead 
negotiated  between  people  of  different  status  within  the  organization,  although  status  can  change 
as  well.  Imagine  a faculty  meeting  at  a university  department  where  the  chair  has  the  authority 
and  power  to  set  the  agenda.  The  same  group  of  people  in  a gathering  at  a holiday  party  would 
have  a significantly  different  system.  Roles  and  place  are  all  negotiated  in  each  of  the  different 
meetings;  these  factors  can  be  analyzed  and  discussed  to  see  what  they  say  about  the  culture  of 
the  organization.  One  of  the  clearest  ways  to  gauge  the  status  of  a particular  individual  is  to  see 
who  is  invited  to  a particular  meeting  which  has  sensitive  or  critical  topics  for  discussion  or 
presentation  of  data.  Racial  or  gender  differences  in  gathering  also  can  be  a clear  indication  of 
different  cultural  factors  that  are  probably  present  in  the  society  from  which  the  organization 
originated  (Comaroff  1975  and  Salmond  1975  in  Schwartzman  1989). 

Schwartzman  (1989)  divides  the  research  questions  that  can  and  should  be  asked  in  a 
study  of  meetings  into  two  groups:  form  and  function.  The  form  of  the  meeting  includes  the  type 
of  verbal  communication  and  actions  that  are  necessary  for  the  participants  to  recognize  the  event 
as  a meeting.  It  also  includes  the  way  the  participants  create  and  analyze  meeting  and  social 
behavior  within  the  organization  or  community  with  local  knowledge.  For  example,  faculty 
members  get  an  idea  of  who  holds  power  in  a department  based  on  the  interactions  in  meetings. 
Function  is  a question  of  why  do  meetings  exist  and  continue  in  the  organizational  and  cultural 
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contexts  that  have  been  created  as  well  as  how  are  they  used.  How  individuals  and  organizations 
use  meetings  and  impact  each  of  them  is  also  crucial  to  the  function  of  meetings.  These  are  the 
various  ways  in  which  research  in  organizations  can  use  meetings  as  the  basis  of  understanding 
the  cultural  meaning  and  interactions  of  individuals  and  the  organization. 

She  suggests  that  anthropologists  base  their  research  in  situations  of  relationships, 
groups,  and  organizations  and  then  use  that  information  for  abstract  analysis  or  take  a perspective 
which  puts  the  actor  first  and  the  networks  and  relationships  second.  The  first  emphasizes  the 
institutions  that  constrain  behavior,  and  the  second  involves  the  way  in  which  individuals  create 
the  social  world  they  inhabit.  This  dissertation  takes  the  perspective  of  the  second  category  of 
researchers.  This  is  in  line  with  Schwartzman’s  idea  that  organizations  use  meetings  to  make 
themselves  apparent  to  the  employees  or  participants  but  the  individuals  create  the  atmosphere 
even  if  they  cannot  influence  the  content  or  even  the  timing.  In  most  cases,  though,  people  within 
a group  or  organization  can  alter  almost  everything  about  gatherings  or  meetings  if  they  have  the 
power  or  avoidance  and  resistance  if  they  do  not. 

Schwartzman  suggests  that  meetings  are  placed  within  a frame  that  is  clear  after 
observation  of  only  a few  weeks.  There  is  informal  chatting  while  waiting  for  the  essential 
participants  or  until  the  critical  population  mass  is  reached  which  is  usually  more  personal.  The 
meeting  talk  is  fundamentally  different  in  both  tone  and  content.  The  tone  is  more  formal  and 
stylized  with  an  accepted  order  or  format  for  gaining  the  floor  to  present  one  person’s  information 
or  opinion.  In  egalitarian  societies,  meetings  generally  have  a turn-taking  style  of  presentation, 
while  hierarchical  cultures  rely  on  a strong  leader  or  a chair  to  determine  to  whom  to  speak,  how, 
and  when.  If  people  have  repeatedly  attended  the  same  types  of  meetings,  they  will  become 
familiar  with  oratorical  codes  that  clearly  state  values  and  customs  of  the  group.  As  with  most 
aspects  of  culture,  these  factors  are  difficult  for  outsiders  to  pick  up  readily.  The  central  focus  is 
the  speaker  during  the  meeting  talk,  but  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  attendees  are  involved  in  the 
central  focus  or  even  that  they  are  paying  attention.  Schwartzman  (1989)  calls  this  lack  of 


concentration  “peripheral  stuff’  that  can  include  side  conversations,  note  passing  of  food  and 
beverages. 
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The  different  types  of  communication  structures  include  verbal  and  nonverbal 
communication.  Clearly,  verbal  is  the  most  obvious  and  easiest  to  observe,  record,  and  analyze 
and  would  include  the  use  of  slang,  oratorical  codes,  formal  and  informal  language  just  to 
mention  a few.  Nonverbal  communication,  such  as  body  posture,  clothes,  eye  contact,  coughing 
or  hand  noises,  are  more  difficult  to  analyze  but  can  be  more  telling,  depending  on  the 
circumstances.  Goffman  (1959)  discusses  the  issue  of  eye  contact  specifically.  He  suggests  that 
this  type  of  behavior  is  used  to  monitors  each  other’s  perception  of  the  event  or  conversation  at 
hand.  It  is  noted  that  this  behavior  may  not  be  a culturally  universal  practice.  (Goffman  1963:95) 

Meeting  cycle  is  the  determination  of  how  each  meeting  relates  to  the  others,  and 
Schwartzman  (1989)  demonstrates  the  importance  of  this  factor.  This  is  obviously  an  important 
factor  in  understanding  the  way  meetings  present  a lens  for  people  to  see  themselves  and  the 
company  as  a whole.  For  example,  if  daily  meetings  spend  at  least  five  minutes  discussing  the 
fact  that  they  will  need  good  numbers  to  present  to  their  superiors  during  the  monthly  meeting,  it 
would  indicate  a hierarchical  structure  and  a culture  of  fear.  This  structure  would  be  more 
vertical  and  the  fear  more  palpable  if  the  same  company  devotes  entire  meetings  to  collecting  and 
determining  how  to  present  data  best  to  that  same  group  of  superiors. 

Meetings  also  provide  a good  example  of  what  Erving  Goffman  (1959)  would  call  a 
performance.  The  meeting  is  bounded  by  the  room  in  which  it  normally  occurs  with  a performer 
and  an  audience.  In  the  case  of  most  meetings  which  are  lead  by  a single  chair  with  presentations 
there  may  be  changes  in  who  is  the  audience  and  who  is  the  performer  throughout  the  event.  The 
meeting  room  can  be  termed  the  “front  region”  indicating  that  this  is  the  location  of  the 
performance.  A “back  region”  is  a different  area  which  contradicts  the  performance,  “it  is  here 
that  illusions  and  impressions  are  openly  constructed”  (Goffman  1959:1 12).  In  the  realm  of 
meetings,  this  can  be  the  pre-meeting  between  participants  which  establishes  what  topics  are  to  be 
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avoided  and  how  to  present  themselves  in  the  best  light  to  superiors.  These  distinctions  are  part 
of  Schwartzman’s  (1989)  discussion  of  pre-  and  post-meeting  behavior. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  has  discussed  the  primary  theoretical  underpinnings  of  this  work.  The  field 
of  economic  anthropology  is  briefly  covered  in  terms  of  the  history  of  the  area  of  formalism 
versus  substantivism  and  globalization.  Globalization  is  obviously  an  important  issue  because 
international  business  and  the  potential  for  difference  in  terms  of  culture  and  corporate 
communication.  The  most  important  concept  for  this  dissertation  is  the  idea  of  the  organizing 
factors  of  the  international  business  system  which  has  increasingly  created  opportunities  for 
businesspeople  from  different  countries  and  cultural  regions  to  come  together.  The  works  by 
Sassen  (1998),  Hoogvelt  (1997)  and  Kearney  (1996)  demonstrate  the  potential  and  actual  impacts 
of  this  process  from  different  points  of  view.  I take  mine  from  the  anthropological  frame  of 
reference  and  therefore,  follow  Kearney  (1996)  closest  in  the  use  of  an  individual  place  and 
situation  to  describe  broader  processes.  His  work  also  involves  the  issues  of  transnationalism 
which  is  key  to  the  human  and  cultural  factors  in  the  area  which  surround  the  U.S. -Mexican 
border. 

The  borderlands  theory  suggests  that  people  on  either  side  of  a political  boundary  should 
have  commonalties  in  terms  of  culture,  although  this  dissertation  challenges  the  theory  in  the  area 
of  business.  Based  only  on  the  data  which  1 collected,  it  is  not  possible  to  address  other  areas  of 
borderland  culture.  The  idea  of  a place  which  is  generally  recognized  to  be  within  neither 
country’s  control  reflects  what  the  globalization  theorists  discussed  in  terms  of  a lessening  of 
political  control  within  a country’s  boundaries.  The  way  in  which  people  use  money  along  the 
border  is  a clear  indication  of  this.  U.S.  banks  take  Mexican’s  funds  because  of  economic 
stability  while  stores  on  the  Mexican  side  have  a U.S.  client  base  because  of  their  lower  prices. 
Considering  these  interactions  in  the  globalized  economy,  my  findings  of  clear  differences  in 
business  culture  are  more  surprising. 
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Anthropology  has  a long  history  of  looking  at  corporations,  but  originally  it  was 
primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  form  of  factory  studies  with  a distinct  focus  on  the  line  worker 
rather  than  other  levels  of  the  hierarchy.  The  field  of  human  resource  management  and 
organizational  behavior  came  out  of  some  of  these  landmark  studies  in  the  United  States, 
although  a select  few  were  completed  internationally  before  1965.  In  the  time  since  then,  many 
works  have  come  out  which  are  more  anthropological  and  culturally  relativistic  in  nature  which 
helps  the  business  professional  as  well  as  the  academic.  The  continued  flow  into  and  out  of 
applied  anthropology  has  been  very  noticeable  in  the  study  of  organizational  culture,  generally 
and  factories  specifically. 

Corporate  culture  has  been  a subject  of  academic  discussion  throughout  the  second  half 
of  this  century,  although  it  has  been  more  popular  since  1980.  In  many  ways,  it  has  been  based 
on  anthropological  principles  and  used  ethnographic  techniques  to  develop  theories  of  corporate 
cultures.  The  discussion  in  Deal  and  Kennedy  (1982)  of  the  various  roles  for  people  within  an 
office  or  organization  were  developed  from  first  hand  experiences  and  indicate  a commitment  to 
explaining  situations  as  they  are,  rather  than  as  they  should  be.  International  studies  of  corporate 
culture  have  been  in  the  human  relations  field  as  well  as  anthropological  (Reeves-Ellington  1988 
and  Briody  and  Beeber  Chrisman  1991).  Clearly,  my  work  falls  best  in  the  latter  category  and  I 
have  taken  their  lead  in  terms  of  conducting  ethnographic  interviews  with  business  professional 
from  different  countries  and  cultures  in  order  to  explain  the  situation  from  an  insider’s 
perspective.  Their  approach  of  treating  a company  or  subgroup  within  a corporation  and  a 
cultural  entity  has  been  critical  to  the  methodological  assumptions  of  this  dissertation.  Many  of 
the  business  cultural  anthropologists,  notably  Marietta  Baba,  have  used  their  academic  knowledge 
and  skill  base  to  help  companies  address  the  issues  and  concerns  which  are  discovered  during 
field  work.  This  is  also  an  important  concern  in  this  period  in  anthropology’s  history  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  information  I collected  in  Mexico  will  be  useful  to  a wide  range  of  professionals. 


Meeting  theory  by  Schwartzman  (1989)  is  discussed  as  a framework  for  my  project  in 
Monterrey.  I use  her  methodology  to  discuss  the  variety  of  business  culture  issues  which  can  be 
observed  in  the  setting  of  meetings.  There  are  a wide  range  of  possible  ways  to  research  and 
discuss  cross-cultural  differences  but  Schwartzman’s  meeting  scenario  allowed  me  to  understand 
how  I can  use  what  I am  seeing  and  frame  it  in  a way  that  the  meeting  illustrates  my  topic  of 
interest.  The  mechanics  of  the  meeting  were  not  as  important  and  the  behavior  which 
demonstrated  the  differences  in  business  culture  on  either  side  of  the  U.S. -Mexico  border.  In  this 
way  this  dissertation  also  draws  upon  this  body  of  literature  which  directly  addresses  differences 
in  international  business  culture. 

A variety  of  authors  have  each  come  up  with  their  own  ideas  of  how  business  culture  can 
be  measured  cross-culturally  and  this  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  study  of  quantitative  business 
culture  studies  in  the  international  arena.  This  includes  the  discussion  of  characteristics  such  as 
collectivity  and  individuality  by  Hofstede  (1984)  and  Trompenaars  and  Hampden  Turner  (1994) 
as  well  as  Hall’s  work  (1959  and  1959)  on  different  speaking  styles  and  concepts  of  time. 

Factory  studies  in  Mexico  have  traditionally  focused  on  the  maquilas  that  were  originally 
placed  along  the  Mexican  borderland  areas.  These  works  primarily  involved  research  not  only  on 
economic  issues  but  also  on  gender  issues.  I have  taken  some  of  their  ideas  into  consideration 
throughout  my  research,  specifically  their  approach  to  unionization,  gender  relations  and  power 
relations.  In  contrast  to  Fernandez-Kelly  1983,  Tiano  1994  and  Cravey  1998, 1 focused  my 
attention  on  the  managers  rather  than  the  line  workers  and  the  field  site  was  a domestically  owned 
company.  This  reflects  a focus  on  international  business  culture  which  is  generally  created  and 
maintained  separate  from  the  activities  of  the  line  workers.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  maquilas 
and  the  international  division  of  labor  are  not  related  to  globalization  because  they  clearly  are. 
One  of  the  basic  tenants  of  the  globalized  economy  is  that  whatever  region  or  company  can 
produce  the  item  at  the  lowest  cost  should  do  so  to  better  compete  in  the  international  market. 
Maquilas  are  an  essential  part  of  this  system  as  is  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  economy  to  free 
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trade.  This  opening  has  caused  many  changes  in  the  business  culture  of  Monterrey  and  has  been 
a factor  which  is  tied  into  Mexico’s  economic  and  social  history.  These  topics  will  be  addressed 
in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  3 

MEXICO  AND  NUEVO  LEON 

Mexico 

Mexico  borders  on  the  United  States,  Guatemala,  and  Belize  and  is  made  up  of  thirty-one 
states  and  the  Federal  District,  which  is  primarily  the  country’s  capital,  Mexico  City.  The 
territory  covers  almost  eight  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  rich  mineral  resources, 
particularly  silver  and  petroleum.  The  wealth  in  silver  was  one  of  the  reasons  Mexico  was 
attractive  to  the  Spanish  colonizers,  but  the  petroleum  is  what  keeps  the  country  financially  alive 
today.  Since  the  first  decades  of  this  century,  the  ejidos  system  concentrated  most  of  the  land,  at 
least  in  theory,  in  the  hands  of  the  peasant  cooperatives  that  were  collectively  owned  but 
individually  farmed  (Encyclopedia  Britannica  1 997). 

Although  the  ideas  of  culture  and  personality  have  become  less  popular  in  the  past  half 
century,  the  “Mexican  personality”  is  one  that  is  used  on  both  sides  of  the  U.S. -Mexican  border. 
The  definition  of  it  is  most  clearly  associated  with  Nobel  Laureate  Octavio  Paz  and  his  classic 
work,  The  Labyrinth  of  Solitude.  In  beautiful  poetic  language,  which  even  survives  translation, 
Paz  discusses  the  various  parts  of  the  psychological  profile  of  his  country  which  include  many 
factors  which  are  cultural  traits.  The  use  of  social  masks  by  Mexicans  in  the  form  of  smiles, 
respect,  and  lies  is  a form  of  protection  against  a world  which  they  feel  views  them  as  “hijos  de  la 
chingada.”  Literally  translated  this  means  sons  of  the  raped  one,  but  it  alludes  to  the  story  of  La 
Malinche  who  was  the  Native  American  wife  of  Hernan  Cortes.  La  Malinche,  who  was  forced  to 
be  with  Cortes,  helped  him  to  conquer  the  area  only  to  be  deserted  and  her  people  enslaved.  Paz 
(1980)  believed  that  the  feeling  of  abandonment  which  began  at  that  time  is  the  reason  Mexicans 
continue  to  look  for  a strong  sense  of  identity  and  use  metaphorical  masks  to  protect  themselves. 
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In  an  interview  with  Andres  Oppenheimer  (1996),  Paz  reflected  on  the  changes  in 
Mexico  in  the  almost  fifty  years  since  the  first  publication  of  this  book.  Paz  suggests  that  there 
have  been  significant  changes  in  the  political  system  and  cultural  forms  which  dominate  the 
country.  This  is  due  partially  to  the  influence  of  people  from  the  United  States  since  the 
economic  opening  during  the  1 980s,  but  also  one  has  to  factor  in  the  weakening  of  the  dominant 
political  party,  the  Partido  Revolucionario  Institutional  or  the  PRI.  He  claims  that  the  region  to 
which  Monterrey  belongs  has  also  had  a significant  impact.  “’But  when  we  talk  about  the  culture 
of  simulation,  the  most  decisive  influence  is  that  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  In  northern 
Mexico,  there  is  less  hypocrisy  than  in  the  rest  of  the  nation’”  (quoted  in  Oppenheimer  1996:274- 
275).  This  indicates  a support  for  the  borderlands  theory  from  Mexico’s  most  famous  cultural 
commentator. 

History 

Once  the  Spanish  arrived  in  the  area  now  known  as  Mexico,  some  of  the  conquistadors 
were  granted  encomienda  rights,  namely,  the  right  to  a piece  of  land  and  the  labor  of  the  Native 
Americans  who  lived  it.  Mexico  was  viewed  by  the  Crown  and  its  local  representatives,  called 
criollos,  as  having  no  purpose  other  than  to  provide  goods  and  services  and  as  a sponge  for 
undesirable  members  of  the  Spanish  population.  During  the  colonial  period,  Mexico  was  not 
able  to  develop  its  own  industry,  accumulate  capital,  or  have  a separate  political  system.  The 
impacts  of  this  are  discussed  in  terms  of  Loveman’s  Hispanic  capitalism  (1988)  in  the  next 
section  of  this  chapter. 

During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the  Spanish  relationship  with  Mexico  as  a colony 
grew.  Spain  was  dealing  with  economic  problems  at  home  and  required  funds  to  support  its 
military,  which  was  spread  thin  in  Europe  and  the  Americas.  Mexico  received  little  in  return. 
Over  time,  the  Criollo  population,  made  up  of  American-born  Spanish,  began  to  identify  more 
with  the  local  population  than  with  the  penisulares,  as  the  European  bom  Spanish  were  known. 
Once  given  a reason  to  rebel,  the  criollos  declared  independence.  This  struggle  finally  ended  in 
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1 829.  (Encyclopedia  Britannica  1 997)  The  independent  state  was  not  allowed  much  time  to 
enjoy  its  peace  for  long. 

Texas  joined  the  United  States  and  full  war  broke  out  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  in 
1 845  resulting  in  the  invasion  of  Mexico.  The  defeat  of  Santa  Anna  and  the  occupation  of 
Mexico  City  placed  Mexico  in  a position  where  they  were  forced  to  cede  defeat.  The  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  was  signed  in  1 845,  and  it  meant  the  Mexican  loss  of  California,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico  in  exchange  for  fifteen  million  dollars.  Acuna  (1988)  suggests  that  the  war  went  beyond 
military  or  political  desire  and  was  a Protestant  crusade  against  their  Catholic  neighbor  in  an 
attempt  to  prove  U.S.  power  on  the  world  stage. 

The  next  revolution  began  in  1910  and  was  led  by  two  very  different  men  with  separate 
agendas  but  the  same  ultimate  goal,  the  removal  of  Porfirio  Diaz.  Francisco  “Pancho”  Villa  was 
a northern  cattle  thief  who  was  asked  to  organize  forces  against  Diaz  because  Villa  was  known 
for  his  leadership  and  valor  (Garcia  1998:248).  Emiliano  Zapata  was  a peasant  leader  whose 
radical  reform  plans  included  the  breakup  of  all  large  landholdings,  or  haciendas,  and 
redistributing  this  land  to  the  peasants  who  worked  them.  During  the  chaotic  years  that  followed, 
the  United  States  sent  troops  as  far  south  as  Veracruz  in  an  attempt  to  pressure  the  conservative 
political  leader  General  Huarta  into  resigning.  This  backfired  and  led  to  a several  month 
occupation  of  the  area,  and  the  distrust  based  on  this  experience  remains  in  Mexico  today. 

Lazaro  Cardenas  ascended  to  the  presidency  in  1934  and  provided  the  major  impetus  for 
structural  social  and  economic  changes.  These  included  the  redistribution  of  over  seventy-seven 
thousand  square  miles  of  land,  the  establishment  of  the  ejidos  system  and  organized  labor  into  the 
Confederacion  de  Trabajadores  Mexicanos  (CTM  or  Confederation  of  Mexican  Workers).  What 
he  is  most  famous  for,  within  the  international  community,  is  the  expropriation  of  foreign  rail  and 
oil  interests.  He  nationalized  all  oil  and  mineral  reserves  (past,  present,  and  future)  and  provided 
the  government  oil  company,  Petroleos  Mexicanos  (PEMEX),  with  a monopoly  which  continues 
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to  exist  today.  This  expropriation  effectively  ended  foreign  investment  in  Mexico,  as  few 
companies  would  take  the  risk,  especially  during  the  Great  Depression. 

World  War  II  allowed  Mexico  to  develop  domestic  industries  to  supply  items  that  had 
previously  been  exported,  as  these  were  not  available  in  wartime.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Import  Substitution  Industrialization  (ISI)  which  was  a political  and  economic  policy  adopted  by 
much  of  Latin  America  as  a way  of  decreasing  dependence  on  other  countries.  ISI  was 
implemented  through  the  establishment  of  high  protective  tariffs,  government  subsidies  for 
essential  areas  of  the  economy,  and  a state  takeover  of  the  failing  industries  when  necessary. 

Many  industrialists  realized  that  the  products  that  they  were  selling  were  substandard,  although 
they  provided  good  profits  (Alder  1994).  These  subsidies,  combined  with  loans  and 
appointments  determined  by  patronage  rather  than  the  good  of  the  nation,  drained  the  country’s 
resources  at  a time  when  it  needed  more,  not  less. 

The  1970s  began  well  enough  for  Mexico,  but  its  fortune  was  not  to  remain  smooth  and 
stable.  During  the  OPEC  oil  boycott  there  was  a large  increase  in  the  worldwide  price  of  oil, 
which  caused  an  upswing  in  the  economic  picture.  There  was  increased  borrowing  and  spending 
based  on  anticipated  continuance  of  these  prices,  and  countries  were  thought  to  be  invulnerable  to 
bankruptcy.  During  the  heyday  of  this  theory,  called  sovereign  risk,  international  banks  flush 
with  petrodollars  provided  loans  for  Mexico.  The  money  was  used  to  subsidize  the  inefficient 
industrial  sector  rather  than  invest  in  production.  Little  to  no  thought  was  given  to  what  would  be 
required  to  pay  the  interest  or  even  principal  back,  especially  in  the  face  of  falling  petroleum 
prices  after  the  end  of  the  boycott.  In  the  1980s,  the  government  was  forced  to  declare  a 
moratorium  on  payment  of  its  debt,  at  that  time  totaling  U.S.S85  billion.  Mexico  tried  to  protect 
itself  from  the  vagaries  of  international  finance  and  provided  a reason  for  president,  Jose  Lopez 
Portillo,  to  nationalize  the  banking  industry. 

The  economic  reforms  which  eventually  allowed  the  passage  ofN.A.F.T.A.  were  started 
under  President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  (1982-1988)  which  included  reforming  the  tax  system,  stock 
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market,  and  foreign  investment  rules.  There  was  also  an  attempt  to  diversify  the  export  sector 
and  improve  employment  through  pushing  the  maquila  (in  bond  factories)  program  where  foreign 
companies  could  use  the  cheap  available  labor  for  their  labor-intensive  manufacturing.  Carlos 
Salmas  de  Gortari  (1988-1994)  was  key  in  the  push  for  N.A.F.T.A.  as  part  of  a growing 
commitment  to  foreign  investment. 

The  1994  presidential  elections  were  the  most  fair  and  open  in  Mexico’s  history  to  date, 
but  the  winner,  Ernesto  Zedillo  de  la  Ponce  de  Leon,  inherited  a variety  of  problems  almost  in  his 
first  days  in  office.  The  fall  of  the  peso  and  the  ensuing  problems  are  discussed  later  in  this 
chapter.  The  Ejercito  Zapatista  de  Liberacion  Nacional  (EZLN)  made  its  appearance  on  the 
international  scene  through  an  uprising  in  Chiapas  in  January  1994.  The  E.Z.L.N.  is  a peasant 
guerrilla  group  that  has  used  attention-getting,  but  generally  nondeadly,  means  to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  indigenous  people.  Oppenheimer  (1996)  believes  that  this  was  the  reaction  to  the 
long-term  social  tensions,  primarily  due  to  economic  inequalities  and  historic  marginalization  of 
the  predominantly  indigenous  population. 

Political  System 

According  to  the  Mexican  Constitution,  there  is  a division  of  powers:  the  president  who 
is  elected  for  six  years,  legislature  (one  hundred  and  twenty  eight  members),  and  the  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (five  hundred)  who  each  serve  three  year  terms.  The  Supreme  Court  is 
appointed  by  the  president.  The  Partido  Revolucionario  Institucional  (PRI)  had  virtually 
unchallenged  rule  of  the  country  for  over  seventy  years  until  the  1988  elections.  Since  then,  the 
opposition  parties,  namely,  the  conservative  Partido  Accion  Nacional  (PAN)  and  the  more  liberal 
Partido  de  la  Revolucion  Democratica  (PRD),  together  now  make  up  the  majority  of 
representatives  in  the  congress,  and  each  have  mounted  serious  offensives  on  the  presidency  (EIU 
1997). 

The  2000  presidential  elections  should  be  the  most  interesting  of  the  century  because 
there  is  such  a heated  political  environment.  Many  observers  believe  that  the  1988  election  was 
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severely  tainted,  and  it  should  have  gone  to  the  PRD’s  Cuahtemoc  Cardenas,  son  of  ex-president 
Lazaro  Cardenas.  When  Cardenas  was  in  the  lead  on  election  night,  there  was  a suspicious  power 
outage,  and  when  the  electricity  was  restored,  the  PRI  candidate,  Raul  Salinas  de  Gotiari,  had 
won.1  The  2000  elections  appear  to  be  a contest  between  the  PAN’s  Vincente  Fox,  the  governor 
of  the  central  state  of  Guanajuato;  Mexico  City’s  Mayor  Cuotemoc  Cardenas  of  the  PRD;  and 
Francisco  Labastida  Ochoa  from  the  PRI.  There  has  been  talk  of  a coalition  which  could  unity 
the  opposition  vote,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unlikely  because  the  PRD  and  the  PAN  are  too 
different  to  unity  and  still  remain  loyal  to  their  beliefs  and  goals. 

The  PAN  is  considered  the  most  pro-business  of  the  three  major  parties,  and,  not 
surprisingly,  it  has  gotten  a great  deal  of  its  financial  support  from  Monterrey.  The  current 
governor  of  Nuevo  Leon  is  a member  of  the  PAN,  but  his  lagging  support  has  local  public 
opinion  believing  that  the  PAN  may  never  have  another  chance  at  the  governorship  again.  This  is 
particularly  interesting  because  the  PAN’s  “support  base  [is]  mainly  in  northern  and  central  states 
and  among  the  urban  middle  class”  (EIU  1999:9).  If  the  Regios  have  truly  withdrawn  their 
support  from  the  PAN  as  a whole  rather  than  just  the  governor,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  where  the 
party  will  turn.  Again,  the  2000  presidential  elections  should  be  very  telling. 

Development  Issues 

The  circumstances  under  which  Mexico  developed  are  fundamentally  different  from 
those  of  the  United  States.  The  best  description  of  the  special  situation  is  Brian  Loveman’s 
Hispanic  Capitalism,  which  is  based  on  his  research  in  Chile  but  I feel  can  be  applied  to  the  rest 
of  the  continent  and  specifically  for  Mexico.  He  describes  Chile  in  terms  of  the  conquest  or,  as 
some  would  say,  the  annihilation  of  the  native  population  and  the  export  orientation  of  the  region 
during  the  colonial  period.  Mexico  had  similar  experiences  in  terms  of  an  export-based  economy 
that  was  designed  to  enrich  the  colonial  rulers  and  their  Creole  assistants  and  a complete  lack  of 


1 This  story  has  been  repeated  to  me  many  times  by  Mexicans  and  Mexican  scholars  but  I have  no 
published  verification  of  the  incident. 
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reinvestment  in  the  local  industry  or  economy.  Rather  than  label  this  a form  of  capitalism,  he 
calls  it  an  “absolutist  juridical  order  [which]  had  more  in  common  with  a bastardized  Iberian 
feudalism  than  with”  liberal  capitalism  (Loveman  1988:73).  This  feudalists  mentality  was 
present  in  the  colonizers  of  Mexico  who  began  their  reign  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  majority 
of  these  Europeans  and  their  descendants,  by  in  large  mestizos,2  settled  in  the  central  region  of 
Mexico  which  surrounds  Mexico  City  and  Guadalajara.  Few,  if  any,  settled  permanently  in  the 
desertic  north. 

This  economic  system  allowed  the  wealthy  and  connected  to  the  mineral  trade-in  Chile 
silver,  nitrates,  and  copper  and  in  Mexico  silver  and  gold— to  accumulate  huge  sums  of  money, 
land,  goods,  and  power.  According  to  Loveman  (1988),  rather  than  creating  a equitable  and 
rational  system  of  accumulation  and  redistribution  of  funds  in  a public  setting,  they  used  the 
wealth  coming  in  through  mineral  resources  to  avoid  fundamental  economic  issues.  These  issues 
are  political  in  terms  of  creating  appropriate  institutions  that  could  create  the  basis  for  future 
growth  and  sustainable,  independent  development  of  industry  and  economic  growth.  Because 
this  basis  was  not  created,  the  issues  of  the  politically  motivated  creation  of,  collection  of,  and 
dispersal  of  tax  dollars  which  is  fundamental  to  the  creation  of  an  equitable  society  based  on  the 
U.S.  and  European  model  of  liberal  capitalism  was  ignored.3  The  concentration  of  wealth  and 
political  power  in  a few  people’s  hands  without  an  organized  system  of  redistribution  provided 
the  basis  for  the  development  of  the  rest  of  the  economic  and  social  system. 

The  system  was  designed  to  derive  most,  if  not  all,  economic  and  social  status  from 
government  concessions,  originally  from  the  Spanish  crown  and  eventually  from  the  colonial 
American  government  (Loveman  1988).  Land  grants,  or  mercedes,  the  right  to  take  tribute, 
control  over  Native  American  labor  and  mining  concessions  were  provided  directly  from  the 
government  and  given  to  a very  small  sector  of  the  society.  These  political  favors  could  be  and 

2 Mestizo  is  the  term  given  to  people  who  are  of  a mixed  Native  American  and  European  ancestry. 
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usually  were  quickly  turned  into  economic  wealth.  This  system  continued  to  reinforce  itself 
wherein  each  time  there  was  a theoretical  change  in  the  system,  the  daily  reality  for  all  levels  of 
the  social  and  economic  was  altered  very  little.  This  is  not  the  free  or  competitive  marketplace 
that  is  the  basis  of  almost  all  economic  theories  and  plans  which  originated  in  the  United  States. 
The  concept  of  government  responsibility  for  the  regulation  of  industry  and  providing 
commodities  at  reasonable  prices  through  the  redistribution  and  taxes  which  is  the  basis  of  liberal 
capitalist  ideology  did  not  happen.  It  is,  therefore,  misplaced  to  judge  what  has  grown  from  this 
base  as  if  it  should  be  the  same  as  the  U.S.  system.  Instead,  Loveman  (1988)  suggests  that  the 
system  which  is  in  Chile  (and  I would  say  Mexico)  is  Hispanic  capitalism  and  should  be  judged 
as  such. 

The  monopoly  that  was  created  at  this  time  did  not  go  away,  and  the  reason  is  logical. 
People  who  held  all  of  a particular  resource  and  could  charge  whatever  they  wanted  for  the  item 
would  fight  with  all  of  their  power  to  retain  it.  They  were  able  to  guarantee  their  prices  and 
profits;  they  had  a captive  market,  almost  free  labor,  governmental  help,  and  virtual  absolute 
control.  “Hispanic  capitalism— a complex  adaptation  of  neofeudal  political  and  economic 
institutions  to  the  New  World.  Relying  initially  upon  slave  or  forced  labor,  Hispanic  capitalism 
represented  a unique  response  of  the  Spanish  colonial  elite  to  the  expansion  of  European 
capitalism”  (Loveman  1988:4).  There  was  no  wage-labor  force  in  the  central  area  of  Mexico,  but 
instead  there  were  virtually  enslaved  Native  Americans  working  for  the  peninsular  or  criollo 
landowner  who  took  all  of  the  profits.  This  system  of  Hispanic  capitalism  changed  little  over 
time  as  the  elites  with  the  social  and  economic  power  ensured  that  only  people  who  would 
support  their  interests  would  reach  political  office. 

Society  has  also  been  shaped  to  suit  the  needs  of  Hispanic  capitalism.  The  European 
bom  males  who  were  given  land  because  of  political  patronage  or  military  successes  created 


3 1 am  not  particularly  advocating  this  as  the  best  possible  economic  and  political  system  but  it  is  the 
primary  example  provided  for  comparison. 
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families  with  Native  American  women.  Their  households  were  judged  almost  exclusively  by  the 

number  of  servants  they  contained  which  could  be  obtained  from  any  local  village.  In  order  to 

continue  to  create  personal  wealth,  the  line  between  politics  and  economics  was  often  blurred. 

The  system  was  set  up  in  such  a way  that, 

more  important  than  the  often-evaded  commercial  regulations,  the  factors  that 
impeded  social  and  economic  development  were  the  authoritarian,  arbitrary 
processes  of  policy  making,  the  bureaucratic  modes  of  implementation  or 
circumvention,  the  use  of  public  resources  for  private  profit,  the  mingling  of  public 
and  ‘private’  enterprise,  the  denigration  of  labor,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  labor 
force.  (Loveman  1988:96) 

This  statement  reflects  some  tendencies  within  the  Mexican  system.  These  aspects  of  Hispanic 
capitalism  remain  part  of  the  Mexican  daily  reality  and  do  not  appear  likely  to  fade  soon. 

Peso  Crisis 

The  1994-5  peso  crisis  was  the  result  of  a variety  of  interrelated  issues,  starting  with  the 
vagaries  of  international  finance,  Mexican  economic  policy,  a cyclical  economic  pattern,  and 
individual  political  will.  On  December  19,  1994,  there  were  a number  of  discussions  which  failed 
and  led  to  the  peso  devaluation  and  the  fifty  billion  dollar  bailout  program  set  up  by  the  Clinton 
administration.  Two  days  later,  the  Mexican  stock  market  (the  Bolsa)  dropped  to  new  lows,  and 
President  Zedillo  was  forced  to  let  the  peso  float  rather  than  remain  within  a set  trading  band 
which  had  limited  the  degree  to  which  the  peso  fluctuates.  In  practical  terms  for  people  in 
Monterrey,  the  value  of  their  money  not  protected  by  being  placed  in  the  United  States  went 
down  by  about  a third.  On  the  noneconomic  side,  it  was  the  ego  of  the  nation  which  was  crushed 
by  this  serious  setback  to  development  and  stability  (Oppenheimer  1 996). 

Financial  interests  have  become  increasingly  international.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  average 
U.S. -based  portfolio  was  considered  extremely  risky  if  it  had  any  significant  percentage  of 
internationally  based  stock.  In  the  past  ten  years,  it  has  become  increasingly  common  not  only  to 
invest  in  international  stocks  sold  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  but  also  to  buy  stocks  in 
foreign  markets.  The  majority  of  these  investors  and  fund  managers  did  not  understand  the  nature 
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of  the  Mexican  market,  namely,  that  it  has  a six-year  pattern.  The  Tequila  Effect,  which  was  the 
impact  of  the  international  community  withdrawing  money  from  the  other  major  markets  of  the 
region  due  to  panic  that  what  was  going  wrong  in  Mexico  would  happen  elsewhere,  was  the  result 
of  a lack  of  knowledge  about  the  separate  nature  of  Latin  America  (Handler  1998).  This  panic 
has  also  happened  since  with  the  1997  Asian  Crisis  which  eventually  impacted  Brazil  and  other 
developing  nations  simply  because  investors  decided  that  if  one  developing  country  was  going 
downhill,  then  they  must  all  be  bad.  This  is  an  example  of  irrational  but  widespread  fear,  which 
some  basic  research  could  overcome.4  Unfortunately,  few  investors  or  fund  managers  have 
learned  this  lesson  which  ex-President  Ronald  Reagan  is  quoted  as  saying  about  his  trip  through 
Latin  America,  “You  know  it’s  amazing,  they’re  all  separate  countries  down  there.” 

It  is  commonly  recognized  by  Mexicans  that  their  economy  goes  through  a six-year 
cyclical  pattern  matching  the  presidential  elections.  After  each  presidential  election,  but  before 
the  new  president  takes  office,  the  outgoing  president  is  generally  forced  by  necessity  to  devalue 
the  currency  to  counteract  some  of  the  policies  which  have  artificially  improved  the  economy. 
This  is  an  expected  and  accepted  part  of  life  in  Mexico.  According  to  popular  opinion  and  some 
fact,  the  outgoing  president  that  year,  Salinas,  wanted  to  be  named  as  president  of  the  World 
Trade  Organization.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  had  to  preserve  his  legacy  as  the  leader  of  the  stable 
“Mexican  Miracle,”  the  title  given  to  the  success  which  had  been  achieved  during  his  tenure. 
Therefore,  he  did  not  devalue  the  currency  when  he  “should”  have  in  order  to  give  his  successor, 
Ernesto  Zedillo,  a clean  economic  slate.  The  fact  that  the  original  PRI  designated  presidential 
candidate  had  been  assassinated  six  months  before  lent  credibility  to  the  idea  that  Mexico  was  an 
unstable  and  risky  place  to  invest.  When  asked,  financial  experts  said  that  they  had  known  about 


4 It  is  important  to  note  that  fundamental  economic  flaws  in  Russia  have  little  to  no  direct  impact  on  Brazil 
until  an  investor  determines  that  the  market  has  become  too  risky.  At  that  point,  money  is  withdrawn  and 
the  problem  spreads.  Although  this  creates  tangible  hardship  on  the  residents  of  these  nations,  investors  are 
in  the  market  to  make  money,  not  for  social  causes. 
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the  pattern  but  believed  that  the  Mexican  Miracle  had  moved  the  country  beyond  that  particular 
problem. 

The  collapse  of  the  domestic  market,  which  went  along  with  this  period,  functioned  to 
redirect  the  production  of  the  country  towards  the  export  markets.  When  exports  and  imports  are 
combined,  they  made  up  29.1%  and  58.9%  of  the  GDP  in  1993  and  1998,  respectively,  which 
demonstrates  the  change  in  the  economy  from  one  of  self-sufficiency  to  greater  integration  in  the 
global  market.  The  primary  expansion  in  exports  has  been  in  the  area  of  manufactures,  which 
have  gone  from  sixty  six  billion  dollars  in  1995  to  one  hundred  and  five  billion  in  1998.  The 
change  in  the  economic  focus  was  undeniably  helped  through  the  passage  of  N.A.F.T.A.  (EIU 
1999). 

As  mentioned  earlier,  Carlos  Salinas  failed  to  deal  with  the  lack  of  reserves,  and  this  error 
in  judgment  turned  out  to  be  costly.  By  not  adjusting  the  currency  to  appropriate  levels,  Salinas' 
economic  policy  appeared  more  substantial,  and  he  hoped  to  be  offered  the  chairman's  post  of  the 
WTO.  Another  theory,  put  forth  by  many  including  Oppenheimer  (1996:144),  is  that  the  peso 
was  artificially  supported  by  the  central  banks  of  Mexico  in  order  to  make  the  country  appear 
more  stable  and  "developed"  than  it  really  was  in  order  to  ensure  N.A.F.T.A.’s  passage.  Another 
noneconomic  factor  was  the  Zapatista  uprising  in  the  southern  Chiapas  region.  This  was  a purely 
political  move  by  normally  nonpolitical  actors,  but  it  further  highlighted  the  supposedly  unstable 
nature  of  Mexico  in  the  eyes  of  international  investors. 

In  order  to  protect  their  new  N.A.F.T.A.  partners,  the  United  States  provided  U.S.  fifty- 
three  billion  dollars  in  loan  guarantees  which  slowed  the  rate  at  which  individual  investors  and 
international  fund  managers  were  fleeing  from  the  Mexican  market.  President  Clinton  approved 
the  loan  over  vociferous  objections  from  Congress.  It  is  less  likely  that  these  funds  would  have 
been  used  if  N.A.F.T.A.  had  not  been  signed  and  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  crisis.  When 
addressing  the  quality  of  life  in  Mexico  after  N.A.F.T.A.,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  this 
contribution,  although  not  directly  agreed  to,  is  connected  to  the  agreement.  The  three  signatory 
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countries  have  tied  themselves  together  and  are  more  likely  to  help  in  the  case  of  emergency, 
financial  or  other.  The  relatively  rapid  Mexican  recovery  is,  in  part,  due  to  this  loan  guarantee 
and  the  existence  of  international  trade  agreements  such  as  N.A.F.T.A. 

N.A.F.T.A. 

The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  is  a very  comprehensive  treaty.  Although 
many  of  the  primary  points  did  not  immediately  go  into  effect,  they  have  been,  or  will  be,  phased 
in  over  the  next  fifteen  years.  The  most  widely  understood  aspect  is  the  gradual  elimination  of 
tariffs  on  any  goods  produced  in  North  America.  While  this  alone  may  appear  to  be  an  ambitious 
goal,  it  is  only  the  beginning.  N.A.F.T.A.  also  allows  the  free  flow  of  foreign  investment  and  the 
guarantee  of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  for  firms  that  are  owned  by  people  in  areas  other  than 
N.A.F.T.A.  countries.  Business-related  travelers  are  supposed  to  have  an  easier  time  traveling 
than  ordinary  citizens  do,  and  there  are  in-depth  rules  intended  to  ensure  property  rights  of  any 
company  from  a member  country.  There  exist  a wide  variety  of  additional  agreed-upon 
guidelines  and  regulations  with  respect  to  labor  and  the  environment  (Hinkleman  1994). 
N.A.F.T.A.  should  increase  the  number  of  cross-border  contacts,  making  cultural  research  like 
this  dissertation  more  necessary. 

Mexico  has  only  relatively  recently  disavowed  its  policy  of  import  substitution  and 
protectionism  in  favor  of  liberal  or  neo  -liberal  reforms  and  free  trade.  A number  of  legal 
changes  had  to  be  made  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  N.A.F.T.A.'s  successful  passage  and 
implementation.  First,  Article  27  of  the  Mexican  Constitution  had  to  be  amended.  This  clause 
created  the  ejido  plots,  the  areas  of  land  that  could  be  accessed  by  all  members  of  a rural  or  urban 
community.  Second,  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  state  enterprises  were  privatized,  earning  the 
government  a one-time  profit  of  over  twenty  billion  dollars  while  reducing  subsidies  to  these 
enterprises.  Many  of  these  sales,  including  the  telephone  and  banking  sectors,  were  made  to 
political  and  personal  friends  of  the  government  with  the  assumption  that  N.A.F.T.A.  would  bring 
in  huge  profits.  Third,  the  removal  of  the  requirement  that  fifty-one  percent  of  each  Mexican 
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business  be  owned  by  a Mexican  encourage  direct  foreign  investment  (Orme  1 996).  These 
factors  and  events  in  Mexico  allowed  N.A.F.T.A.  to  be  attractive  for  the  United  States. 

The  change  in  exports  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  has  been  relatively  minor,  only 
four  percentage  points  from  1995  until  1998.  while  imports  have  stayed  pretty  much  level  over 
the  same  period.  The  trade  balance,  measured  in  U.S.  dollars,  has  been  on  somewhat  of  a roller 
coaster  from  negative  eighteen  billion  in  1 994  to  positive  seven  billion  a year  later  (EIU  1 999). 
This  change  was  due  to  increased  competitiveness  of  goods  made  cheaper  by  the  lowered  peso. 
Unfortunately,  this  has  not  benefited  all  companies  as  they  have  been  forced  to  make  many 
changes  in  their  production  and  export  processes  which  has  hurt  profit  levels. 

Part  of  the  theory  of  N.A.F.T.A.  was  to  prevent  protectionism  and  the  provision  of 
advantages  to  the  elites  and  friends  of  the  political  powers.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not  occurred. 
The  alliance  between  Mexican  big  business  and  the  government  allowed  selected  tycoons  to  get  a 
head  start  in  the  Mexican  market  before  the  true  competition  begins.  This  has  certainly  been  the 
case  in  Monterrey.  It  is  imperative  to  remember  that  at  the  current  time  not  all  tariffs  have  been 
lowered,  and  protectionism  continues  as  the  small  changes  are  made  (Orme  1996).  It  is  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  a change  in  this  situation  until  the  true  and  open  competition  begins  after  the 
year  2000. 

Within  Monterrey  N.A.F.T.A.  was  less  important,  at  least  psychologically,  as  the 
conglomerates  had  already  been  expanding  into  the  international  market  before  1994.  A 1993 
article  in  the  Harvard  Business  Review  documents  an  interview  with  the  new  CEO  of  Vitro  S.A. 
Vitro  S.A.  is  a large  conglomerate  based  in  the  production  of  glass  and  glass-related  products.  At 
that  time.  Vitro  S.A.  had  completed  a hostile  takeover  of  an  U.S.  company  called  Anchor  Glass 
Container  Corporation  and  had  signed  jointed  ventures  with  Ford,  Samsonite,  and  Whirlpool. 

“The  course  for  Mexico  is  set  with  or  without  N.A.F.T.A.,  and  Vitro  has  few  options  if  it  wants  to 
survive”  (Nichols  1993:164).  The  survival  hinges  on  the  successful  transition  from  a closed 
economy  to  globalized  one.  The  primary  change  that  he  was  making  as  a new  head  of  the  firm 
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was  moving  it  in  ways  that  are  considered  necessary  to  enter  the  global  marketplace.  This 
includes  the  mass  layoff  of  employees  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  and  the  sale  of  shares  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  but  there  were  other  changes  to  be  made  on  a psychological  level. 
Not  only  was  there  something  to  prove  to  their  U.S.  counterparts,  that  they  could  produce  the 
goods  requested  on  time,  but  also  changing  the  focus  of  loyalty  to  a manager  to  that  of  the 
customer.  Neither  Vitro  nor  Mr.  Martens  has  fared  well.  The  company  decided  to  return  to  a 
family  member  as  the  CEO.5  After  several  years  of  trying  to  integrate  the  company.  Vitro  was 
forced  to  divest  itself  of  Anchor;  this  was  both  a financial  and  emotional  blow.  The  reasons  were 
many,  but  cultural  factors  may  have  played  a part. 

Mexican  Business  Culture 

Business  culture  was  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter  in  terms  of  how  it  can  manifest 
itself  within  a corporation  and  in  a country.  Trompenaars  and  Hampden-Turner  (1994)  and 
Hofstede  (1984)  discuss  general  characteristics  and  assign  numerical  values  to  each  country 
surveyed.  Although  the  former  author  is  more  useful  than  the  latter,  before  going  to  a specific 
country  ,it  is  a good  idea  to  understand  the  specific  business  culture  of  Mexico. 

Some  of  the  books  discuss  Mexican  business  culture  and  suggest  that  “in  northern 
Mexico— for  example,  in  Monterrey,  Tijuana,  or  Ciudad  Juarez-where  the  pace  is  faster  and 
businesspeople  have  been  heavily  influenced  by  the  more  blunt  business  style  of  their  gringo 
neighbors”  there  are  noticeable  differences  (Nolan  et  al  1994:220).  The  observation  that  life 
moves  at  a quicker  pace  would  be  accurate,  but  the  assessment  of  “bluntness”  would  not  match 
with  what  I observed.  In  addition,  the  determination  and  the  similarities  between  Monterrey  and 
the  United  States  that  are  due  to  a blending  of  cultures  has  not  been  proven,  although  it  is 
supported  by  the  borderlands  theory. 


5 An  friend  in  Mexico  has  told  me  that  Vitro  is  currently  having  serious  problems  and  there  are  rumors 
throughout  Monterrey  that  the  stockholders  are  considering  filing  suit  against  the  company.  It  was  still  a 
rumor  as  of  February  24,  2000. 
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Octavio  Paz  (1980),  who  has  been  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  has  most  famously 
addressed  the  issue  of  the  Mexican  psyche.  In  terms  of  business,  the  most  relevant  points  to 
make  include  the  impact  of  the  country’s  history  of  colonial  rule,  foreign  intervention,  and  the 
humiliating  experience  of  being  in  debt.  Sensitivity  to  this  is  important  in  any  personal  contact 
but  much  more  so  when  in  a commercial  transaction  because  the  stereotypes  of  Mexico  as  being 
of  cheap,  low  skilled,  and  poorly  educated  workers,  drinking  tequila  under  a nopal  cactus 
remains.  Mexicans  recognize  and  resent  this  impression  and  are  very  defensive.  The  business 
culture  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  have  weathered  many  differences  and  misunderstandings 
such  as  this  in  the  past.  Nuevo  Leon  is  not  an  exception,  regardless  of  the  borderlands 
connection. 

Nuevo  Leon 

According  to  Dr.  Oscar  Flores,  a professor  at  the  Universidad  de  Monterrey,  there  are  a 
number  of  conditions  of  production  that  were  specific  to  Nuevo  Leon  which  may  be  part  of  the 
reasons  for  its  success.  The  first  is  the  general  conditions  of  circulation,  namely,  the  good  road 
system,  airports,  and  telecommunications.  The  telecommunications  system  in  Monterrey  has 
been  developing  rapidly,  especially  in  the  cell  telephone  and  pager  arena~a  fact  that  was 
demonstrated  most  clearly  when  a relevant  satellite  shut  down.  The  second  factor  is  social 
production,  namely,  the  electricity  capabilities,  primary  materials  required  for  all  industry  such  as 
water  and  petroleum,  and  basic  infrastructure  like  drainage.  Collective  consumption  patterns 
which  are  in  place  in  terms  of  education,  legislation  in  favor  of  industry,  and  popular  tastes  can  be 
seen  to  be  changing  (Flores  1994). 

The  general  economic  picture  in  Nuevo  Leon  is  currently,  and  has  generally  been, 
positive.  The  literacy  rate  is  excellent,  over  seventy  percent,  due  to  a strong  commitment  from 
the  empresarios  of  the  area  towards  their  employees  and  families.  Unemployment  is  currently 
very  low,  3.1  percent,  which  is  comparable  to  the  United  States,  although  the  veracity  of 
government  statistics  is  always  questionable  (Reyes  1999).  Nuevo  Leon’s  economic  growth  is 
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almost  exclusively  due  to  native  capital.  In  fact,  of  the  total  foreign  investment  that  Mexico 
received  last  year,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  nine  million  went  to  Nuevo  Leon;  it  was  the 
seventh  on  the  list  in  1998.  Mexico  City,  on  the  other  hand,  earned  over  eighteen  billion, 
followed  by  Baja  California  with  over  six  hundred  million  (El  Norte  1999). 

Historical  Borderlandness 

Contrary  to  common  public  opinion  in  Monterrey,  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon  was  inhabited 
by  Native  American  groups  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish.  By  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Europeans  and  Creoles  had  reached  this  part  of  the  country.  The  City  of  Our  Lady  of 
Monterrey  was  founded  on  September  20,  1596,  by  Diego  de  Montemayor,  and  quickly  the 
people  turned  towards  converting  the  native  groups  to  Catholicism.  The  colonization  of  the  local 
Tlaxcaltecas  continued  throughout  the  seventeenth  century.  Nuevo  Leon  was  formally 
established  on  May  7,  1824  (Robles  1979). 

There  was  an  early  indication  that  the  separatist  mentality  of  the  Nuevo  Leon  region  was 
present  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A movement  began  in  1 839  to  establish  a 
“Republic  of  the  Rio  Grande”  out  of  many  of  the  states  on  either  side  of  the  river  which  was  not 
yet  established  as  a national  border.  The  constitution  was  drafted  and  a government  formed  in 
January  1840  from  the  delegates  from  around  the  region  with  Laredo  as  their  national  capital. 

The  basis  of  this  republic  was  a dislike  of  the  regime  that  was  centered  in  Mexico  City  which  was 
perceived  as  ignoring  the  interests  of  this  area  (Saragoza  1988).  Although  this  republic  was  short 
lived,  it  clearly  indicated  a feeling  of  separation  and  isolation  from  the  center  of  Mexico  and  a 
sense  of  common  interests  with  their  northern  neighbors. 

After  the  U.S. -Mexican  war  ended  and  the  territory  was  given  to  the  United  States,  the 
northern  states  of  Tamaulipas,  Nuevo  Leon,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Coahuila,  and  Baja  California 
became  important  as  a political  region.  The  border  changed  the  role  of  these  states  as  political 
entities  because  they  now  indicated  the  end  of  the  Mexican  State  that  increased  their  importance 
to  the  government.  They  became  the  guardians  of  the  territorial  limit  that  had  been  more  than 
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chipped  away  by  the  United  States.  “Enduring  remoteness  and  the  ensuing  economic  orientation 
toward  the  United  States  would  place  the  border  region  in  a unique  position  vis-a-vis  the  rest  of 
the  republic”  (Martinez  1988:106).  Until  the  present  time,  whenever  there  are  problems  with  the 
United  States,  there  is  a focus  on  this  region  because  it  usually  influences  them  more.  The  drug 
trade  and  illegal  immigration  is  primarily  an  issue  with  the  United  States  and  is  most  often  carried 
by  land  transportation  through  the  area. 

The  state  of  Nuevo  Leon  developed  in  relative  isolation  from  the  rest  of  Mexico.  The 
lack  of  contact  with  the  central  states  and  political  control  of  Mexico  City  during  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  permitted  the  creation  of  regional  caudillos.  Santiago  Vidaurri  created  ties 
with  the  local  merchants  and  in  return  provided  them  with  low  taxation  and  suppression  of 
competition.  This  situation  allowed  Nuevo  Leon  and  Monterrey  to  develop  in  a way  that  was 
different  from  the  rest  of  Mexico,  namely,  based  in  local  capital  and  for  domestic  interests.  Local 
meant  only  the  northeast  during  the  important  period  of  initial  growth  from  the  1 840s  until  1 890 
when  the  Mexican  National  Railway  reached  Monterrey.  This  finally  connected  it  with  the  rest  of 
the  country  (Saragoza  1988). 

During  the  presidency  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  most  of  the  northern  region  flourished  due  to 
governmental  support  and  the  increased  infrastructure.  Diaz  was  in  many  ways  a repressive 
leader,  but  he  created  order,  which  helped  the  domestic  economy  and  created  an  environment  that 
encouraged  foreign  investment  that  caused  growth  throughout  the  country.  Nuevo  Leon  was 
continuing  to  grow  based  increasingly  on  light  manufacturing  in  the  hands  of  an  elite  few  who 
were  “taking  advantage  of  Mexico’s  booming  domestic  market  and  the  northeast’s  proximity  to 
one  of  the  most  important  regions  in  the  second  Industrial  Revolution,  the  eastern  and  midwestem 
United  States”  (Cerutti  and  Ortega  1997:942).  The  industry  was  relatively  diversified  in  terms  of 
investment  but  with  important  kin  ties  between  high  level  employees  and  owners  of  the 
corporations  that  controlled  regional  industry. 
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Nuevo  Leon’s  development  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  Mexican  Revolution  in  1910, 
when  the  domestic  market  economy  was  completely  ruined.  Of  the  various  states  in  the 
Northeast  which  had  been  developing  relatively  quickly  until  that  time.  Chihuahua,  La  Laguna 
and  Monterrey,  Nuevo  Leon,  the  latter  was  the  least  affected.  This  is  primarily  because  the  city 
provided  a minor  market,  the  border  an  international  market  and  an  industrial  product  that  was 
still  needed  during  the  war,  namely  steel.  The  reconstruction  of  the  country,  from  1920-26,  was 
instituted  under  a political  system  that  increasingly  decided  that  it  would  intervene  in  the  social 
and  economic  lives  of  its  citizens.  The  Great  Depression  was  a difficult  period,  but  the  region 
compensated  in  the  same  way  it  always  had,  by  turning  to  the  United  States.  A natural  gas 
pipeline  eventually  connected  Monterrey  and  southern  Texas,  which  increased  the  level  at  which 
the  Mexican  city  could  compete  on  the  domestic  and  international  arena.  Cerutti  and  Ortega 
(1997)  also  suggest  that  these  advantages  included  an  increased  trust  in  and  development  of 
technology,  which  would  continue  throughout  the  century. 

Tension  with  Central  Mexico 

The  issue  of  the  differences  with  the  people  of  the  center  region  of  Mexico,  usually  called 
by  the  derogatory  term  “Chilangos,”  is  one  that  is  a key  part  of  the  unity  of  identity  which  Regios 
share.  These  differences  are  both  perceived  cultural  as  well  as  political,  and  although  some 
believe  them  to  be  reciprocal,  that  has  yet  to  be  determined.  The  cultural  differences  related  to  a 
number  of  traits  believed  to  be  different  are,  namely,  lack  of  forthrightness,  love  of  socialization 
,and  corruption. 

According  to  my  Regio  informants,  the  Chilangos  enjoy  long  periods  of  pointless 
conversation  before  getting  to  the  topic  of  conversation,  especially  when  it  is  related  to  business. 
Although  Mexico,  indeed  all  of  Latin  America,  is  often  viewed  as  being  more  personalized  in 
their  business  relations,  the  residents  of  the  southern  area  of  the  country  are  considered  extreme. 
The  perception  is  that  it  will  take  hours  of  discussion  of  unrelated  topics,  such  as  family 
members,  common  acquaintances,  and  other  polite  niceties,  before  serious  business  can  be 
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addressed,  (see  Winsor  1 994,  Nolan  1 994,  and  Reed  and  Gray  1 997)  Although  trust  and  having 
personal  connections  are  both  important  to  Regios,  generally  this  is  not  dealt  with  during  a 
meeting.  In  Monterrey,  people  usually  know  each  other  before  the  business  deal  is  even 
proposed;  therefore,  these  extensive  periods  of  “getting  to  know  you”  are  not  required.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Mexico  City  the  business  populous  is  significantly  larger;  therefore,  the  time  is 
well  spent.  To  Regios,  this  type  of  discussion  is  viewed  as  a waste  of  time  that  could  be  better 
used  elsewhere. 

Socialization  outside  of  the  office  is  also  an  essential  factor  to  the  people  from  Mexico 
City,  and  it  is  usually  done  in  a single  sex  group.  The  feeling  in  Monterrey  is  that  Chilangos 
spend  far  too  much  time  developing  personal  relations  in  areas  such  as  bars,  discos,  or 
whorehouses  that  are  part  of  the  personalized  relations  of  business.  I use  the  word  perception 
specifically  because,  in  my  experience,  the  Regios  pass  a great  deal  of  time  outside  of  the  office 
or  work  environment  without  their  families.  One  of  my  informants  stated  that  his  wife  called 
their  children  “orphans  of  Cotic”  because  of  all  the  time  that  their  father  spent  both  in  the  office 
and  socializing.  If  the  managers  work  for  twelve  hours  a day  and  socialize  at  least  once  a week 
either  with  each  other  or  with  clients  for  an  addition  three  to  four  hours  during  the  night,  the  time 
spent  at  home  has  to  be  limited.  Until  research  is  completed  on  this  topic,  in  at  least  one  of  the 
other  major  cities  in  Mexico  it  is  impossible  to  determine  if  this  aspect  of  the  differences  are  real 
or  simply  a questions  of  personal  dislike. 

The  political  differences  between  the  center  and  the  northern  region  of  Mexico  are  in 
many  ways  related  to  taxes.  As  Monterrey  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  states  in  the  country,  the 
amount  of  taxes  that  are  sent  to  the  federal  government  from  this  region  is  proportionally  greater 
than  that  of  other  states.  The  percentage  of  that  money  which  is  returned  is  smaller  than  the  total 
sent,  a fact  that  is  resented.  During  the  period  in  which  I resided  in  Monterrey,  many  states  were 
requesting  and  receiving  federal  aid  for  being  disaster  areas  due  to  drought,  but  Nuevo  Leon  did 
not.  The  negative  reaction  was  quickly  evident,  most  obviously  in  a cartoon  in  El  Norte, 
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demonstrating  “the  ugly  duckling”  a.k.a.  Nuevo  Leon  as  being  left  out  of  the  federally  funded 
pond  which  was  provided  by  federal  funds. 

Development  of  Nuevo  Leon 

Over  time,  several  factors  have  come  to  be  noticed  as  unique  in  the  northern  area  of 
Mexico.  Although  there  were  some  Native  Americans  in  the  region,  the  population  was 
significantly  smaller,  and  there  were  not  large  scale  states  ever  found  in  Nuevo  Leon.  This  has 
meant  that  the  border  states  are  not  as  mestizo  as  the  rest  of  Mexico  and  instead  are  significantly 
more  European  in  ethnic  origin,  a difference  which  is  visibly  noticeable,  especially  to  visitors 
who  had  experience  in  the  central  region  of  Mexico. 

The  dominant  economic  tendency  in  this  region  is  based  in  ranching  and  mining  rather 
than  agriculture  which  had  a significant  impact  on  the  social  system.  Haciendas  or  large  estates 
are  based  in  forced  labor,  and  the  peasants  had  a chance  to  become  sharecroppers,  which 
increased  their  independence.  Martinez  suggest  that  this  may  account  for  the  “development  of 
certain  occupational  patterns  that  promoted  individual  and  group  self-sufficiency,  mobility,  and 
independence”  (1988:107).  This  is  an  economic  argument  much  along  the  lines  of  Marvin 
Harris’  (1987)  cultural  materialism.  Because  of  the  different  infrastructure  established  in  the 
northern  area  of  Mexico,  due  primarily  to  the  climatic  conditions  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
intensive  agriculture,  a different  mentality  and  set  of  values  evolved.  With  this  argument,  he 
provides  another  possible  reason  for  the  development  of  a unique  culture.  The  emic  definitions 
are  provided  in  the  next  chapter  in  the  form  of  myths. 

Loveman  proposed  the  differences  between  the  United  States  and  Chile  are  due  to  the 
economic  foundations  which  were  laid  by  colonialism.  This  legacy  included  a system  that 
drained  resources  from  reinvesting  in  the  local  economy  and  instead  continues  to  concentrate  it  in 
the  hands  of  only  a few  with  the  spreading  of  funds  only  when  necessary  to  “grease  the  wheels.” 
Investment  in  the  education  and  well-being  of  workers  is  rare  because  the  landowning  elites 
would  not  gain  any  direct  reward  from  their  investment.  The  military  and  police  were  not 
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considered  trustworthy  and  are  not  well  compensated,  and  few  private  funds  were  reinvested  in 
infrastructure  or  green  areas  in  cities.  Most  of  these  factors  are  not  present  in  Nuevo  Leon  and 
Monterrey.  The  question  is  why? 

It  is  my  theory  that  Hispanic  capitalism  can  be  applied  to  Mexico  but  not  to  Monterrey. 
This  would  explain  its  differences  from  the  rest  of  Mexico  without  falling  back  on  the  idea  that 
the  city  is  just  like  the  United  States.  The  region  primarily  developed  after  the  end  of  Spanish 
colonialism,  and  the  economy  was  not  related  to  European  powers.  The  system  that  sucked 
wealth  away  for  the  enrichment  of  foreigners,  never  to  be  reinvested,  never  took  place.  Instead,  a 
sense  of  noblesse  oblige  exists  where  managers  feel  the  need  to  take  care  of  their  employees  and 
their  families  through  livable  wages,  subsidized  meals,  discounts  on  household  items,  good 
schools,  and  medical  care.  These  benefits  exceed  those  of  the  rest  of  the  country  and  not  all 
instituted  by  law. 

The  basis  of  Loveman’s  (1988)  hypothesis  is  that  the  Chilean  economic  system  is  still 
tied  to  the  colonial  legacy  begun  in  1 540  when  the  Spanish  first  arrived  there.  The  system  of 
encomienda  with  its  compulsory  labor  was  never  established  in  Nuevo  Leon.  Nuevo  Leon  is  a 
desert  and  is  not  suitable  to  the  type  of  agriculture  which  would  enrich  a Spanish  peninsular e or 
criollo-,  therefore,  the  economic  base  is  fundamentally  different.  The  geographic  isolation  led  to  a 
significant  portion  of  pre-independence  economic  wealth  being  gained  through  commercial 
transactions,  primarily  contraband  (Pozos  1996).  The  political  and  economic  system  were  each 
created  at  a later  date  and  have  been  formulated  along  lines  which  are  generally  more  similar  to 
the  United  States. 

The  cultural  component  can  also  not  be  ignored.  It  is  rare  to  see  a city  in  Latin  America 
like  Monterrey.  It  is  well  organized,  clean,  modern,  and  safe.  The  best  example  that  I can 
provide  is  the  park  along  Calzada  del  Valle  in  San  Pedro  Garza  Garcia  that  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
best  neighborhood  of  the  city.  Rather  than  wait  for  the  government  or  rely  on  the  use  of  country 
clubs  (which  are  numerous),  neighbors  banded  together  to  ensure  that  there  is  a safe  area  for  their 
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children  and  family  members  to  play  and  exercise.  It  is  a fifty-foot  wide  median  covered  in  grass 
and  trees  with  a paved  path  that  snakes  down  the  middle  of  the  Calzada.  The  local  branch  of 
Banorte  donated  a significant  amount  of  money  during  the  fall  1998  to  repave  the  path  and 
provide  excellent  lighting  for  nighttime  traffic,  with  the  name  of  the  bank  on  each  of  the 
lampposts. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  theory  that  the  primary  reason  for  the  perceived  similarities 
between  Nuevo  Leon  and  the  United  States  is  not  due  to  geographic  proximity.  Instead,  it  would 
be  more  logical  to  look  at  the  history  of  the  region  and  see  that  it  is  not  like  the  rest  of  Mexico 
because  it  developed  under  a basically  different  economic  system.  Nuevo  Leon  did  not 
experience  colonialism  in  the  same  way  as  the  states  of  Mexico  or  Guadalajara  did;  therefore,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  they  would  develop  in  the  same  manner.  The  nearness  to  the  United 
States  may  have  had  an  impact,  but  I would  hold  that  the  reason  many  theorists  and  residents 
notice  similarities  is  because  both  areas  have  an  economic  base  in  free  labor  and  a market-driven 
economy.  The  rest  of  Mexico  more  closely  mirrors  Loveman’s  theory  for  Chile,  namely, 

Hispanic  capitalism,  which  has  been  based  in  forced  labor  and  a colonial  past.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  Nuevo  Leon  is  not  Mexico.  Many  cultural  traditions  are  similar,  if  not  identical,  such  as  the 
patriarchal  family,  Catholicism,  and  diet.  The  specific  history  and  cultural  scene  which  is  present 
in  Nuevo  Leon  is  discussed  in  further  detail  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  4 
MONTERREY 

Monterrey 

Development  of  a unique  business  culture 

The  development  of  this  region’s  unique  business  culture  has  come  through  almost  two 
centuries  of  its  history  and  economic  growth.  This  chapter  covers  the  variety  of  issues  and  events 
which  have  caused  this  to  happen.  The  history  of  Mexico,  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  is 
more  accurate  for  the  central  region  of  the  country.  In  comparison,  Monterrey  did  not  have  a 
large,  permanently  settled  Native  American  population  which  required  subduing  by  the  Spanish 
colonizers.  The  area  has  never  been  rich  in  the  mineral  wealth  which  would  attract  a great  deal  of 
international  attention.  Instead,  it  developed  industries  to  serve  the  local  population’s  needs  but 
became  so  successful  that  they  began  to  serve  first  the  rest  of  the  country  and  eventually  the 
world.  This  is  due  to  a particular  mix  of  a need  to  succeed,  the  family  ties  between  founding 
families,  and  a generally  paternalistic  or  familial  attitude  towards  employees. 

This  familial  approach  to  business  runs  throughout  the  analysis  of  both  the  business 
culture  of  Monterrey  and  the  factory  Cotic  MTY.  According  to  Selby,  Murphy  and  Lorenzen  et 
al.,  “It  is  difficult  to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  the  nuclear  family  in  Mexico”  (1990:98). 
This  family  structure  depends  on  a single  authority  power  which  is  vested  in  the  father,  or  padre 
de  familia,  although  it  is  rarer  in  extended  family  households.  These  authors  describe  how  in  the 
wealthier  families  the  father  is  effectively  the  chief  executive  officer  of  both  the  family  and  the 
family  business.  This  allows  the  family  to  run  itself  in  a traditional  hierarchical  pattern. 

The  Mexican  family  has  been  most  poetically  described  by  Octavio  Paz  (1985).  He 
discusses  the  authority  of  the  father  as  absolute.  The  decisions  of  the  padre  de  familia  cover  all 
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aspects  of  life  and  are  to  be  obeyed  without  question,  especially  as  he  is  often  the  only  wage 
earner.  The  role  of  the  mother  is  to  provide  emotional  support  to  the  children  and  remain  in  the 
home.  The  division  between  the  house  and  the  outside  world  is  rigid.  The  father’s  control  of  the 
household  includes  the  ability  to  physically  abuse  his  wife  and  to  set  up  a household  with  another 
woman  should  he  choose  to  do  so. 

In  many  cases  financial  and  emotional  support  is  provided  to  members  of  the  extended 
family.  For  example,  if  a brother  is  having  difficulty  finding  employment  in  one  location,  he  may 
move  in  with  his  sister  and  her  family.  It  is  acceptable  for  him  to  remain  there  until  he  is  married. 
Selby,  Murphy,  and  Lorenzen  et  al.  (1990)  discuss  the  various  ways  that  economics  can  tie 
families  together.  There  is  the  sharing  of  resources  for  individuals,  described  above,  and  the 
connections  which  can  be  made  between  members  of  a family  in  business.  These  can  ensur  the 
survival  of  the  entire  family  with  funds  shifting  between  nuclear  households  as  is  necessary. 

This  latter  situation  is  the  primary  way  in  which  Monterrey  developed  its  industry.  As  is 
discussed  later  in  this  chapter,  various  families  created  businesses  which  grew  in  size  and 
profitability.  With  each  passing  generation,  there  were  opportunities  to  create  new  businesses 
which  would  serve  the  family’s  needs.  The  control  remained  with  the  male  family  head.  Each  of 
the  factories  within  the  companies  and  grupos  were  and  still  are  run  as  if  they  were  a family. 

They  have  a father  figure  who  sits  alone  and  unchallenged  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy.  His  word 
is  law,  but  he  is  also  personally  responsible  for  the  success  and  failure  of  the  company  or  factory. 
All  of  the  people  who  are  under  him  will  obey  his  orders  without  question,  at  least  in  public. 
Privately,  they  may  disagree  or  they  may  passively  resist  (through  noncompliance),  but  the 
hierarchy  is  followed.  The  factory  hierarchy  is  very  top  down  both  within  a factory  and 
conglomerates.  The  corporate  headquarters  can  make  the  rules  and  set  goals  for  the  factory 
which  are  virtually  impossible  to  achieve,  but  it  would  be  virtual  suicide  to  disagree  with  those 
higher  up  in  the  chain  of  command.  In  these  ways  the  Regio  business  setting  mirror  those  of  the 
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Mexican  family.  I now  analyze  the  way  in  which  these  family  patterns  and  hierarchies 
contributed  to  the  development  of  Monterrey  and  specific  events  in  its  history. 

Monterrey  was  an  area  of  only  minor  importance  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  seventy  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  primary  connections  with  the  outside  world  came 
through  Matamoros  for  Europe,  San  Antonio  and  New  Orleans  for  the  United  States,  and  a few 
roads  and  a railroad  towards  the  capital  city  for  contact  with  the  Mexican  government.  At  this 
time,  the  houses  were  all  of  only  one  level  with  the  two  exceptions  that  were  quickly  labeled 
“casas  de  altos”  or  “tall  houses”  that  were  used  for  purely  commercial  purposes.  Within 
Monterrey,  there  were  two  primary  roads,  which  were  laid  out  according  to  the  cardinal  points, 
and  they  served  a number  of  different  convoys,  which  used  the  city  as  a point  of  origin  or  rest 
stop.  These  data,  provided  by  Robles  (1978),  show  the  lack  of  colonial  influence  and  the 
development  of  strong  commercial  ties  even  as  the  city  was  in  its  infancy. 

In  a remarkable  similarity  to  the  situation  with  maquilas  over  a century  later  in  the  same 
region  of  Mexico,  legal  incentives  for  industry  significantly  influenced  the  growth  of  Monterrey. 
In  1888,  the  governor  of  Nuevo  Leon  passed  “La  Ley  Protectora  de  la  Industria”  or  “The  Law  to 
Protect  Industry”  which  provided  a seven  year  tax  exemption  for  any  industrial  plant  which  had 
over  one  thousand  pesos  in  capital  (Saragoza  1988).  At  this  point,  there  was  some  influence  from 
foreign  capital,  but  the  control  was  still  in  the  hands  of  local  management.  “The  participation  of 
Monterrey’s  native  businessmen  in  the  industrialization  of  the  city  reflected  their  ability  to 
organize  essential  financing,  to  secure  government  support,  to  shape  a malleable  labor  force,  and, 
when  necessary,  to  obtain  crucial  political  favors”  (Saragoza  1988:31).  The  political  control  that 
the  industrialists  required  was  obtained,  and  stability  was  provided  by  Bernardo  Reyes  who 
governed  the  state  from  1889  through  1909. 

The  other  major  events  which  occurred  at  this  time  was  the  building  of  iron  and  steel 
plants  for  which  Monterrey  was  originally  known.  Compania  Fundidora  , among  others,  was 
created  at  this  time.  Jose  Saldano  (1965)  suggested  that  part  of  the  reason  that  these  companies 
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started  at  this  point  is  the  founding  of  the  Nacional  Bank  of  Mexico  branch  in  Monterrey. 
Governor  Bernardo  Reyes  helped  the  advancement  of  Nuevo  Leon  through  “better  knowledge  of 
people  and  better  economic  conditions,  within  a atmosphere  of  greater  peace  continued  the 
proposition  to  give  more  force  to  the  investment  stream”  (Saldano  1965:17).  The  population 
quoted  for  Mexico  City  was  almost  half  a million  after  a one  hundred  percent  growth  between 
1877  to  1910;  Monterrey  was  seventy  eight  thousand  in  1910.  At  that  point  of  the  total 
production  of  the  country,  Nuevo  Leon  contributed  around  thirteen  percent  while  the  Districto 
Federal  was  eleven  percent,  a four  hundred  percent  increase.  It  is  interesting  that  the  Regio 
author,  Saldano  (1965),  separated  the  Districto  Federal  from  the  Estado  de  Mexico  and  that 
allowed  Nuevo  Leon  to  have  the  highest  percentage  of  the  total  production.  Combining  the 
capital  city  and  the  state  of  Mexico,  it  has  over  twenty  two  percent,  or  nine  percent  more  than 
Nuevo  Leon.  This  demonstrates  the  sense  of  uniqueness  was  present  as  early  as  the  early  1960s. 

The  base  of  modern  Monterrey’s  success  is  in  a series  of  companies  which  started  with  a 
simple  beer  brewery  founded  by  Don  Isaac  Garza  and  Francisco  G.  Sada,  called  Cerveceria 
Cuauhtemoc.  The  next  step  was  to  found  a factory  that  made  metal  caps,1  which  became  known 
as  Fabricas  Monterrey.  Once  the  beer  was  successful  on  the  local  market,  which  was  relatively 
cut  off  from  the  main  domestic  producers  in  Mexico  City,  the  owners  tried  to  cut  costs.  One  way 
to  do  that  was  to  substitute  imported  bottles  for  locally  produced  ones.  After  having  success  in 
one  arena,  they  decided  to  try  their  hand  at  a factory  that  produced  the  bottles  which  was  called 
Vidriera  Monterrey.  Twenty  years  later  this  same  entrepreneurial  family  created  Empaque  de 
Carton,  a factory  that  created  the  packaging  for  the  beer.  The  family’s  interests  grew  and 
expanded  into  the  primary  materials  required  to  make  the  products  they  already  created.  The 
name  that  was  eventually  given  to  this  conglomerate  of  enterprises  was  Grupo  Monterrey,  and  it 
exists  today. 


1 These  were  the  original  bottle  tops  with  an  elaborate  steel  frame  and  a ceramic  cork. 
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Monterrey  is  based  in  purely  capitalistic  values  of  discipline,  the  Protestant  work  ethic, 
family  values,  and  morality,  all  of  which  were  to  be  pursued  with  a fervor  rarely  found  in  any 
other  place.  It  was  founded  on  the  vision  of  a few  people  but  passed  down  to  most  people  who 
live  in  the  area.  The  uniqueness  of  Monterrey  is  terms  of  a social  scenario  is  best  summed  up  as 
follows: 

The  hold  of  the  elite  went  beyond  its  extensive  influence  over  local  commerce, 
industry,  and  finance,  since  the  city’s  powerful  businessmen  also  maintained  an 
ascendant  position  in  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  the  area.  Its  sway  over 
newspapers,  later  over  radio  and  entertainment,  was  matched  by  its  influence  over 
public  education  and  the  church.  Company  unions,  company  cooperatives,  company 
schools,  and  company  recreational  facilities  reinforced  the  elite’s  ability  to  affect 
public  life.  And  social  status  in  Monterrey  stemmed  from  one’s  place  in  the 
regiomonta.no  pecking  order,  a social  hierarchy  regulated  by  a tight  network  of  clubs 
and  organizations  dominated  by  the  city’s  elite  families.  (Saragoza  1988:6  emphasis 
in  original) 

This  scene  may  be  difficult  to  comprehend,  but  if  someone  can  accept  the  above  paragraph,  he  or 
she  is  half  way  to  understanding  most  of  Monterrey.  The  social  and  cultural  world  is  based  in  a 
few  clubs  and  organizations,  as  Saragoza  says,  but  there  is  no  way  to  join  these  because  one  has 
the  urge.  In  my  experience,  the  only  way  to  become  fully  a member  of  these  associations  or  to  be 
socially  accepted  is  to  be  born  in  or  have  familial  connections  to  existing  core  members.  The 
ability  of  these  groups  to  positively  impact  as  well  as  control  their  employees  through  the  above- 
mentioned  company  organized  schools,  cooperatives,  and  social  facilities  is  generally  put  to  good 
use  rather  than  abused.  These  not  only  provide  necessary  services  at  low  or  no  cost  to  the 
employees  but  also  allow  the  industrialists  to  continue  to  instill  the  values  they  deem  necessary  in 
the  future  workers.  These  services  are  good  for  everyone  but  undoubtedly  keep  the  social  and 
economic  order  more  or  less  intact. 

One  of  the  foundations  of  Monterrey  has  been  in  the  labor  and  the  skills  of  this 
population  to  keep  the  growth  moving  forward  education  had  to  come  to  the  forefront. 

Elementary  and  high  school  education  has  been  excellent  in  the  region  as  literacy  rates  have  been 
extremely  high  throughout  the  modern  history  of  the  city.  The  literacy  rate  in  the  region  has 
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always  been  high,  seventy  eight  percent  in  1 950  and  ninety  five  percent  in  1 990  (Pick  and  Butler 
1 994).  This  is  a qualified  truth  as  the  qualitative  difference  between  a private  and  a public  school 
is  significant,  especially  in  the  area  of  foreign  languages.  Higher  education  is  outstanding  in 
Monterrey  primarily  from  the  creation  of  the  Monterrey  Institute  of  Technology  (ITESM  in 
Spanish).  The  original  university,  founded  in  1 942  under  the  tutelage  of  Don  Eugenio  Garza 
Sada,  was  intended  to  fill  the  need  of  Regio  businessmen’s  children,  primarily  the  sons  who  were 
being  sent  to  the  United  States  for  their  education.  Many  of  the  original  professors  were  taken 
from  the  United  States  and  transplanted  to  become  part  of  what  is  known  the  most  acclaimed 
universities  in  the  Americas.  The  Tec  expanded  to  include  branches  in  most  major  and  minor 
cities,  initially  for  only  the  first  two  years  to  be  followed  by  two  in  Monterrey  (Pick  and  Butler 
1994).  Currently  many  of  these  campuses  provide  the  full  education  spectrum.  Now  there  are 
over  eleven  universities  in  Monterrey  serving  hundreds  of  thousands  to  fill  technical  and 
administrative  positions. 

Unions 

Union  activity  in  Monterrey  has  been  complex.  During  the  period  immediately  following 
the  Mexican  Revolution,  the  government  increasingly  attempted  use  its  influence  on  the  behalf  of 
the  dispossessed  rural  and  urban  population.  The  protection  of  labor  was  of  particular  importance 
in  Monterrey,  although  generally  not  successful  because  of  the  growing  industrial  sector.  The 
families  who  controlled  the  factories  and  corporations  successfully  resisted  intervention  through 
their  united  front  and  significant  clout.  The  labor  policy  of  the  country  was  significantly 
impacted  by  the  power  of  the  Regio  families  because  they  stalled  the  passage  of  significant 
legislation  for  labor  reform  for  decades.  In  the  end,  it  did  pass  and  Cardenas  formed  the 
Confederacion  de  Trabajadores  Mexicanos  and  Confederacion  Nacional  Campesina  (National 
Confederation  of  Farmers)  which  remain  important  vehicles  for  labor  until  today  (Saragoza 


1988). 
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In  an  attempt  to  bring  the  elites  under  the  wing  of  the  government,  Cardenas  also  created 
COPARMEX,  which  is  a combined  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Chamber  of  Industry.  The 
theory  was  that  by  unionizing  these  people,  they  would  be  under  greater  control,  and  they  would 
be  less  able  to  impose  their  will  on  their  employees.  In  fact,  COPARMEX  was  protected  by 
Article  123  of  the  Mexican  Constitution  and  has  become  a way  to  combine  forces  and  vigorously 
advance  their  own  interests  (Hinkleman  1 994).  Labor  interests  were  always  of  a primary  concern 
to  this  body,  even  more  so  than  corruption  or  international  interests. 

In  1936  there  was  a particularly  interesting  turn  of  events  with  massive  demonstrations 
by  businessmen  in  the  region  against  labor.  It  was  significant  as  a demonstration  of  the 
differences  between  labor  and  owners  as  well  as  a demonstration  of  the  role  that  Monterrey  was 
to  play  in  modern  Mexico.  President  Lazaro  Cardenas  was  forced  to  pay  Monterrey  a personal 
visit  in  an  attempt  to  quell  the  problem  started,  in  part,  by  a strike  at  the  bottle  making  plant, 
Vidriera.  The  original  labor  dispute  was  portrayed  in  the  press  as  being  due  to  outside  agitators 
and  communists  which  may  have  been  true,  up  to  a point.  The  CTM  did  come  into  the  area  with 
the  backing  of  the  president  and  they  specifically  targeted  Vidriera  as  a symbolic  heart  of  Regio 
business.  According  to  Saragoza  (1988),  the  industrialists  and  their  supporters  couched  the  labor 
debate  in  terms  of  antigovernment  rhetoric,  implicit  in  the  publicized  and  spoken  debate.  On  the 
agreed  upon  day,  there  was  a relatively  large  rally  against  communists/unions.  In  an  industrialist 
lockout  the  stores,  factories  and  factories  were  closed  the  very  next  day.  Looking  at  the  lockout 
from  the  perspective  of  a demonstration  against  the  government,  this  was  a clear  signal  to 
Cardenas  that  Monterrey  had  come  unto  its  own  and  would  continue  to  express  its  discontent. 
This  antipathy  has  grown  and  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  Monterrey  is  believed  to  be  a 
unique  cultural  system.  The  self-definition  is  furthered  by  the  power  which  Monterrey  has 
attempted  to  exert,  forcing  Mexico  City  to  cater  to  its  needs.  This  shift  in  power  from  the  center 
to  the  periphery  (to  borrow  a term  from  Wallerstein  1974)  is  not  a happy  one. 
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One  of  the  original  factories  in  Monterrey  was  the  steel  factory,  commonly  known  as 
Fundidora.  It  has  played  a significant  role  in  the  labor  scenario  of  the  city  as  an  example  of  the 
power  of  the  labor  force  and  the  problems  associated  with  governmental  control.  Fundidora  had 
become  a pillar  in  the  Regio  economy  until  its  profits  began  to  decline,  at  which  point,  the 
Mexican  government  took  control.  This  was  during  the  time  of  ISI,  and  the  government 
considered  it  better  to  take  a company  than  to  allow  it  to  fail,  primarily  because  there  was  only 
one  large  domestic  producer  of  most  manufacturing  goods.  In  this  particular  case,  not  even 
outside  help  was  able  to  make  the  company  profitable  and  able  to  provide  its  employees  with  the 
wages  and  the  utilidades  that  they  felt  they  had  earned.  A strike  ensued.  After  a great  deal  of 
publicity,  the  government  decided  to  shut  the  plant  down.  The  story  is  interpreted  differently 
depending  on  the  speaker,  ranging  from  the  need  to  work  with  management  to  solve  labor 
disputes  or  the  evils  of  government  meddling  in  private  industry  or  the  consequences  of 
protectionism.  It  is  appears  to  be  an  example  of  all  three,  as  Saragoza  (1988)  describes  it. 

These  strike-related  data  support  my  argument  because  it  went  against  the  general  rule 
which  held  that  relations  between  employers  and  employees  should  be  familial  and  paternalistic 
in  nature.  The  traditional  Regio  approach  during  this  time  was  to  work  with  the  workers,  but  in 
this  case,  as  the  company  was  run  by  the  Mexican  government,  it  was  not  locally  owned  or 
controlled.  This  clearly  demonstrates  how  local  business  culture  clashed  with  that  of  the  Mexico 
City  controlled  federal  government  in  this  situation  in  terms  of  employee  relations. 

Layout 

The  actual  city  of  Monterrey  is  centered  on  what  is  called  the  Macroplaza,  which  was 
designed  specifically  to  be  the  largest  public  plaza  in  the  country.  The  surrounding  urban  area 
houses  both  hotels  and  the  popular  downtown  bar  scene  called  Barrio  Antiguo  or  Old 
Neighborhood  which  has  recently  gone  through  a revitalization.  Within  the  city  boundaries  there 
are  also  a variety  of  industrial  factories  including  at  least  two  of  the  factories  that  were  the 
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original  backbone  of  the  Monterrey  economy.  In  addition,  there  are  several  other  municipalities, 
namely,  San  Nicolas,  Guadalupe,  Escobedo,  and  San  Pedro  Garza  Garcia. 

Garza  Garcia,  usually  known  by  the  term  “El  Valle,”  is  believed  by  at  least  one  of  its 
academic  residents  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  municipalities  in  Latin  America.  In  addition  to  the 
plethora  of  multi-million  dollar  homes,  wide  avenues,  and  lovely  parks,  there  are  many  stores  and 
restaurants  both  chains,  such  as  Zara  and  Chili’s,  as  well  as  independents,  like  Cantu  Cantu  and 
Pangea.  Although  it  is  quite  expensive,  El  Valle  is  one  of  the  loveliest  urban  places  to  live  in 
Mexico.  The  popularity  of  stores  such  as  Texas  chain  HEB  whose  size  has  been  accurately 
compared  to  “an  airplane  hanger”  demonstrates  the  influence  of  U.S. -based  consumer  patterns  on 
the  city.  Directly  across  the  street  from  HEB,  there  are  the  corporate  headquarters  of  the  major 
conglomerates  of  Monterrey,  indeed  of  Mexico.  These  are  impressive;  glass,  steel,  and  granite 
buildings  with  security  systems  and  guards  watching  the  Mercedes  Benz’s,  BMWs  and  SUVs 
parked  outside.  Limousines  are  rare. 

Guadalupe  is  a middle-class  municipality  located  a bit  farther  away  from  the  center  of 
town.  It  has  developed  a great  deal  in  the  past  five  years  and  now  boasts  its  own  HEB  and  a 
number  of  shopping  malls  as  part  of  its  core  services.  The  movie  theater  is  new,  and  people  from 
Garza  Garcia  will  travel  farther  in  order  to  see  the  films,  especially  the  cartoons  which  are  shown 
in  English.  San  Nicolas  is  one  of  the  primary  places  where  the  line  workers  of  Cotic  MTY  live  as 
it  holds  the  Cotic  Neighborhood,  created  in  the  1940s  (Cotic  company  files).  Escobedo  is  a 
lower-class  neighborhood  and  is  generally  feared  by  the  residents  of  El  Valle. 

Founding  Myths  of  Monterrey 

The  myths  are  used  to  explain  the  differences  in  success  and  culture,  being  more 
aggressive,  less  polite,  and  generally  more  successful  than  the  people  in  the  rest  of  Mexico. 

There  are  two  primary  myths  that  are  considered  the  reasons  for  Monterrey’s  success  beyond  the 
rest  of  Mexico,  namely,  Jewish  founders  and  the  harsh  climate.  These  were  each  repeated  to  me 
many  times  and  appear  to  be  generally  accepted  truths  although  there  is  scanty  evidence  of  the 
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veracity  of  them.2  What  is  presented  in  this  section  was  provided  by  various  informants  in  formal 
interviews  and  during  informal  conversations  with  friends  and  colleagues. 

It  is  a common  perception  within  Monterrey  that  the  founders  of  the  city  were  either  Jews 
or  conversos,  people  who  had  been  Jewish  but  who  pretended  to  convert  to  Catholicism  to  avoid 
persecution.  The  “evidence”  provided  by  informants  is  that  several  of  the  wealthiest  families  in 
the  region  are  named  after  animals,  such  as  the  Lobos  and  the  Garzas,  while  others  have 
“obviously  Jewish”  sounding  names  such  as  Sada.  Sada  is  believed  to  be  short  for  Sadat,  which 
is  viewed  as  being  from  the  Middle  East.  This  is  a relatively  common  belief  throughout  Latin 
America  as  it  is  believed  that  specific  names,  especially  animals  or  plants,  are  a key  to  Jewish 
origins  in  a family.  The  other  concepts  which  people  pointed  to  is  that  the  families  pulled 
together  and  created  conglomerates  which  bought  from  each  other  whenever  possible.  This  is 
believed  to  be  a uniquely  Jewish  trait  that  is  a residual  trait  from  the  sheitl,  or  small  villages, 
where  people  only  socialized  and  did  business  with  each  other.  In  addition,  the  thriftiness  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  Monterrey  is  also  viewed  as  a sign  of  Jewish  origins. 

The  actual  evidence  of  this  is  scanty.  Informants  have  described  to  me  various  scenarios 
which  have  their  family  or  friends  being  conversos  or  having  some  Jewish  heritage.  The  most 
plausible  evidentiary  story  was  from  a man  from  someone  who  was  told  by  a friend  that  his 
mother  would  go  into  the  basement  once  a week  to  light  candles.  The  date  was  not  always  on  a 
Friday,  and  there  was  no  other  evidence  of  Jewish  practices,  but  this  is  a more  logical  piece  of 
“evidence”  of  at  least  one  of  the  wealthy  families  having  Jewish  origins. 

Some  authors,  including  Robles  (1978),  have  gone  into  the  historical  archives  and  have 
determined  that  according  to  the  local  Inquisition  records  there  were  cases  of  people  being  found 
guilty  of  secretly  practicing  Judaism.  In  most  cases,  the  examples  of  these  practices  are  similar  to 
that  of  the  candle  lighting  listed  above.  The  only  item  that  I personally  noticed  during  my  time  in 


2 A paper  on  these  myths  was  presented  by  me  at  the  1 999  ILASSA  conference  in  Austin,  Texas. 
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Monterrey  was  the  existence  of  a childhood  gambling  game  that  involves  the  spinning  of  a six- 
sided  top  where  each  of  the  sides  has  a different  label.  The  sides  say  “take  all,  put  one  in,  put  two  in, 
take  one,  take  two,  and  do  nothing”  which  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  dreidle  game  played  at  the  Jewish 
holiday,  Chanukah.  The  dreidle  is  also  a top  but  with  four  sides  which  is  decorated  with  Hebrew  letters 
each  of  which  symbolize  “take  half,  take  all,  put  in  one,  or  do  nothing.” 

The  other  frequently  cited  reason  people  provide  for  Monterrey’s  success  is  the  climate. 
As  the  desert  conditions  are  so  harsh  and  difficult  on  the  agriculture  industry,  the  belief  is  that  it 
has  affected  the  culture  of  the  region.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  southern  region  of  Mexico, 
especially  Mexico  City  and  Guadalajara,  people  have  become  lazy  because  the  climate  is  easy. 
“You  can  just  reach  up  and  pick  a banana.  Not  here.  Here  we  have  to  fight  to  get  the  ground  to 
produce  anything.”  This  is  almost  a ecological  determinism  theory  of  culture  formation  although 
there  is  little  in  the  way  of  evidence  for  this,  particularly  as  Mexico  City  is  one  of  the  most 
populated  cities  in  the  world.  This  particular  myth  follows  the  logic  of  the  “hardy  frontier” 
mentality  wherein  they  must  be  made  of  stronger  stock  because  their  family  members  were  the 
settlers  in  Monterrey.  These  ancestors  were  able  to  make  a thriving  city  in  the  middle  of  the  a 
harsh  and  unforgiving  climate,  the  current  residents  must  be  strong  as  well. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  no  one  during  my  interviews  mentioned  the 
differences  being  due  to  geographical  closeness  with  the  United  States.  As  this  is  the  reason  that 
is  usually  given  by  borderland  theorists  or  social  scientists  for  the  perceived  differences,  the 
absence  of  this  topic  of  explanation  was  notable.  There  are  two  possible  reasons  for  this  fact. 
First  is  that  people  do  not  like  to  consider  themselves  as  being  more  successful  and  unique  within 
their  country  because  of  the  relations  with  a generally  disliked  neighbor  to  the  north.  The 
negative  impression  of  “gringos”  came  through  at  all  levels  of  hierarchy  and  through  the  research 
so  it  is  understandable  that  the  Regios  would  not  want  to  identify  themselves  with  this  group. 

The  other  is  more  simple,  that  mentioning  the  continuous  contact  and  close  proximity  of  the 
United  States  was  simply  too  obvious  to  ever  mention. 
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The  other  explanation,  the  phenomenal  growth  of  Monterrey,  is  that  of  the  Union’s 
blockade  of  the  Confederate  South.  Although  it  was  never  mentioned  in  an  interview,  the  use  of 
Monterrey  as  freight  stop  for  goods  that  the  South  needed.  Saragoza  (1988)  demonstrates  that  the 
centralized  control  by  one  regional  man,  often  called  a caudillo,  helped  the  South  to  transport 
their  goods  in  this  area.  The  Confederate  supply  theory  is  often  combined  with  the  idea  that 
Monterrey  was  in  many  ways  isolated  from  both  the  majority  of  Mexico  and  most  of  the  United 
States,  but  these  two  ideas  are  inherently  contradictory.  If  they  had  goods  from  the  coastal  ports, 
including  Tampico,  than  they  could  not  have  been  isolated.  The  historical  evidence  supporting 
the  theory  of  entrepreneurs  taking  advantage  of  their  excellent  geographic  position  combined  with 
the  needs  of  the  Confederacy  does  exist  and  is  strong. 

The  final  theory  for  the  different  level  of  success  in  Monterrey  when  compared  to  the  rest 
of  Mexico  is  mine.  The  late  growth  of  the  city  meant  that  Hispanic  capitalism  in  the  manner 
described  by  Loveman  (1988)  was  not  established  in  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon.  Therefore,  the 
entrepreneurs  who  took  advantage  of  the  large  amounts  of  goods  passing  through  their  hands  did 
not  have  a forced  labor  pool  and  instead  paid  their  workers.  There  was  no  overwhelming  need  to 
associate  with  the  political  powers  of  a colonial  state  and  provide  taxes  and  tribute  in  hope  of 
getting  land  grants  or  titles;  therefore,  people  were  able  to  keep  their  own  profits.  The  issue  of 
Native  American  and  European  relations  was  not  as  important  as  there  were  no  major 
civilizations  and  large  populations  of  indigenous  people  in  Nuevo  Leon.3  The  feeling  of  racial 
superiority  and  the  ability  to  exploit  a seemingly  foreign  race  was  not  present.  The  levels  of 
bureaucracy  which  were  created  in  Mexico  City  and  Guadalajara  under  Spanish  colonialism 
never  took  hold  in  Monterrey  and  it  has  made  the  political  and  economic  system  of  the  region 
function  better.  All  of  this  has  had  a significant  impact  on  the  development  of  the  businesses  and 
entrepreneurs  of  the  area. 
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Families 

The  original  members  of  the  Monterrey  Grupo  were  Regio  Jose  Calderon  and  Isaac 
Garza  from  San  Luis  Potosi,  who  eventually  took  over  the  management  of  Calderon’s  business 
after  many  years  of  friendship.  Calderon  married  a Regia,  and  one  of  his  wife’s  close  family 
members  was  Francisco  G.  Sada  who  had  experience  in  commercial  matters.  Calderon’s  wife’s 
brother  was  Jose  A.  Muguerza  who  joined  the  business  in  1 882.  In  this  way,  the  three  keys  to  the 
economic  future  of  Monterrey  were  all  placed  into  contact  through  Jose  Calderon  (Saragoza 
1988).  Together  they  took  care  of  the  company  and  brought  in  their  male  children  to  fill  the 
strategic  positions,  primarily  those  who  required  high  levels  of  trust,  and  their  daughters 
continued  to  marry  into  each  other’s  families. 

The  family  continued  to  work  together  in  an  integrated  manner.  Not  only  do  they  all 
agree  to  be  educated  and  work  for  the  firm,  although  they  usually  are  allowed  to  choose  the  area, 
but  also  they  ensured  that  money  was  kept  within  the  family.  The  Garza-Sada  family  also  treated 
their  employees  in  a familial  or  paternalistic  manner,  which  has  continued  until  the  present  time. 
They  provided  a great  deal  of  benefits  to  their  employees,  as  has  been  described  elsewhere  in  this 
chapter,  which  is  a question  of  responsibility.  The  ability  to  run  their  businesses  freely  and  to 
have  Reyes  and  other  politicians  allow  economic  expansion  through  political  programs.  In 
addition  to  the  specific  programs  and  tax  relief,  the  political  leaders  of  the  time  protected  the 
Regio  families  and  shielded  them  from  the  central  government.  “The  experience  of  the 
Cerveceria’s  leadership  in  this  era  molded  its  thinking,  its  approach  to  problems,  and  its 
expectations  of  the  state”  (Saragoza  1988:68).  Fortunately,  the  political  leadership  in  Monterrey 
and  Nuevo  Leon  usually  has  walked  the  same  path  of  protection  and  support. 


3 This  is  not  to  say  that  there  were  no  Native  Americans  in  the  northeastern  section  of  Mexico. 
Archeologists,  such  as  Breem  Murray,  have  demonstrated  clear  evidence  of  a population  which  existed 
until  the  time  when  Europeans  arrived. 
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There  are  other  important  families  within  the  city  which  have  not  received  as  much  press 
as  a functioning  dynasty  as  the  Garzas  and  the  Sadas.  One  of  the  most  prominent  is  the 
Zambrano  family  who  started  their  ascendancy  to  the  elite  group  before  the  turn  of  the  last 
century  based  on  holdings  in  mining.  Through  the  networks  of  kinship  and  boards  of  directors, 
the  Zambrano’s  wealth  has  grown  far  beyond  the  ownership  of  their  cement  plants  to  key  places 
in  VISA  and  Vitro  which  provide  connections,  supplies,  and  added  funds.  Cemex  has  grown 
exponentially  since  the  early  1980s.  According  to  their  Chief  Financial  Officer,  Cemex  “heard 
the  sound  of  death  in  its  ear”  with  the  opening  of  the  economy  and  had  to  act.  This  led  to  a fear 
that  the  larger  foreign  companies  would  come  in  and  beat  them  at  home.  Instead  of  waiting  for 
the  inevitable,  they  moved  aggressively,  raised  funds,  and  bought  a major  Spanish  cement 
company.  At  their  first  meeting  of  major  European  cement  makers,  they  were  told  that  their 
presence  at  the  table  was  a fluke  and  that  in  a few  years  Cemex  would  be  back  in  Mexico.  The 
implication  was  that  is  where  they  belonged.  Instead,  Cemex  has  expanded  to  include 
Venezuelan,  Indonesia,  and  other  foreign  national  takeovers,  which  have  made  it  the  third  largest 
cement  company  in  the  world. 

Another  of  the  Regio  conglomerates  is  run  by  the  Lobo  family  whose  major  interests 
include  Protexa  with  at  least  five  hundred  million  dollars  in  capital  (Expansion  1 999:45).  The 
Lobos  have  amassed  a fortune  that  is  enviable  even  within  this  elite  circle,  and  one  informant  told 
me  that  a marriage  between  a Lobo  and  a Sada  is  good  for  both  sides.  Although  the  Sada  name  is 
more  socially  important,  the  Lobo  financial  situation  makes  it  a good  match  on  both  sides. 

Grupos 

The  grupo  in  Mexico  is  fundamentally  different  from  a U.S.  conglomerate,  although  the 
latter  also  exists  in  Mexico.  A conglomerate  is  a parent  company  that  owns  all  of  the  other 
companies,  which  often  originated  in  one  core  industry.  From  that  core,  companies  were  founded 
in  different  areas  of  the  industry  or  locations  to  saturate  the  market  with  products  which  all  go 
towards  a common  profit  pool  for  investors  or  family  members.  These  are  common  to  most 
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countries  in  the  world  today.  The  difference  is  that  the  grupo  is  family  based  and  it  holds 
together  many  companies  that  can  make  a seemingly  endless  array  of  products.  Family  members 
are  hired  in  any  one  of  the  companies  in  management  positions  so  they  can  provide  expertise 
wherever  needed.  In  a complex  and  volatile  economic  situation,  this  is  added  security  as  they 
have  a safety  net  of  people  who  have  experience  and  are  personally  interested  in  each  corporation 
and  the  grupo  as  a whole.  These  grupos  often  include  a financial  institution  that  provided  any 
necessary  money  that  any  company  in  the  group  may  require  (Reed  and  Gray  1 997). 

By  the  1990s,  the  Monterrey  grupos  had  decided  to  branch  into  the  U.S.  market,  evidence 
of  which  we  can  see  in  a number  of  different  arenas.  Other  evidence  of  this  is  an  advertising 
section  in  BusinessWeek  magazine  in  December  1991  by  five  of  the  major  industry  groups  and 
the  local  university.  As  the  company  has  understood  that  most  people  in  the  United  States  would 
have  no  idea  where  either  Nuevo  Leon  or  Monterrey  is  located,  a brief  introduction  with  a map 
were  presented.  They  directly  addressed  the  question  of  how  the  city  developed  during  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  saying  the  “proximity  to  the  immense,  dry,  empty  terrain  known  as  Texas  was 
then  hardly  an  advantage.  But  during  the  Civil  War,  much  of  the  South’s  freight  was  hauled 
through  Monterrey  on  its  way  to  Mexican  gulf  ports,  generating  windfall  capital  for  local 
industry”  (BusinessWeek  1991 :1 8G).  We  can  see  the  contradiction  between  this  sentiment  and 
the  next  paragraph  of  the  article  which  states,  “Its  strength  today  has  come  from  ingenious 
entrepreneurial  response  and  the  city’s  isolation  and  from  its  good  fortune  in  being  located  only 
140  miles  from  what  has  become  the  largest  market  in  the  world”  (Ibid).  The  city  is  described  as 
being  the  most  similar  to  the  United  States  and  discusses  the  “Mexican  Miracle”  of  the  1970s  as 
well  as  the  changes  in  tariffs  and  restrictions  on  foreign  ownership  which  occurred  in  order  to 
ensure  the  passage  of  NAFTA.  Monterrey  is  described  as  being  a place  of  both  heavy  industry 
and  skilled  workers  in  an  attempt  to  separate  it  from  the  many  states  that  have  become 
synonymous  with  the  maquila  industry.  The  article  is  followed  by  a one-page  description  of  Alfa, 
Cemex,  Cydsa,  ITESM,  Protexa,  and  Villacero.  While  the  industries  describe  the  way  in  which 
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they  have  grown  and  what  they  can  offer  a U.S.  client,  they  also  include  a photo  of  the  president 
or  chairman  of  the  conglomerate.  This  is  a particularly  Regio  tradition,  in  which  the  final  word 
and  responsibility  is  that  of  the  President  and  that  any  trust  or  confidence  that  the  firm  can  inspire 
originates  with  him.4  This  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  establish  Monterrey  in  eyes  of  potential 
investors  from  the  United  States  as  different  from  the  rest  of  Mexico.  The  best  that  the  area  has 
to  offer  was  presented  in  a way  to  make  themselves  more  attractive  but  is  clearly  based  in  the 
tradition  and  culture  which  is  present  only  in  the  United  States. 

Business  Culture 

The  differences  in  business  culture  between  the  various  cities  have  been  noted  by  U.S. 
business  people  and  have  been  recorded  in  the  literature  which  is  oriented  at  the  practical  rather 
than  the  academic.  An  analogy  provided  by  Nolan  et  al  (1994)  clearly  demonstrates  the  issue  of 
regional  specific  culture  within  a culture.  They  suggest  that  saying  “Mexican  business  culture  is 
X”  is  like  stating  that  apples  are  red  because  it  disguises  the  differences  between  areas  and  apples 
that  come  in  various  colors.  Interestingly,  these  authors  start  their  discussion  with  Monterrey  as 
the  center  of  the  northern  region,  but  they  are  referred  to  as  “Nortenos”  rather  than  Regios.  They 
are  described  as  having  a stronger  work  ethic,  presumably  in  the  Protestant  tradition,  miserly,  and 
with  a clear  cut  and  aggressive  approach  to  business  issues.  These  authors  provide  further 
legitimacy  to  the  frontier  hardiness  and  industriousness  as  a myth  for  the  differences  with  other 
areas  of  Mexico.  The  level  of  confidence  Regios  display  on  a regular  basis  is  interpreted 
differently,  within  Mexico  as  arrogance  and  outside  of  the  country  as  appropriate  based  on 
success. 

Guadalajara  is  separated  as  a distinct  cultural  region  characterized  by  good  agriculture, 
mariachis,  and  tequila.  The  nickname  for  the  people  of  this  area  is  supposedly  “tapatios”  who 
have  made  a transition  from  siesta  takers  in  the  traditional  business  style  to  “modern  and 
Westernized”  savvy  partners.  In  these  authors’  perspective,  the  relaxed  atmosphere  has  not 

4 Again,  this  mirrors  the  pattern  for  the  Mexican  family. 
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changed,  and  they  are  “easygoing,  fun-loving  characters”  (Nolan  et  al  1994:230).  Interestingly, 
they  suggest  that  siestas  have  been  used  as  a ploy  to  get  people  who  were  unaccustomed  to  it  to 
let  down  their  guard  or  are  taken  advantage  of  by  locals.  From  the  published  literature, 
Guadalajara  appears  to  have  some  of  the  positives  and  the  negatives  of  the  other  two  major  urban 
areas  in  the  country.  The  city  is  smaller  than  Mexico  City,  but  it  is  not  as  focused  on  absolute 
success  in  the  same  manner  as  Monterrey  and  the  combination  means  that  the  business 
community  is  both  more  social  and  more  closely  knit.  This  is  hard  to  believe,  having  experienced 
Monterrey,  but  Reed  and  Gray  (1998)  suggest  that  the  time  required  to  “break  in”  to  this 
community  is  longer  than  in  the  other  major  areas  of  Mexico.  This  is  particularly  interesting  as 
one  of  the  complaints  that  has  been  reported  is  that  the  city  has  become  overrun  with  Chilangos 
since  the  1985  earthquake.  They  were  looking  for  a better  climate  and  fewer  tremors. 

The  highly  urbanized  area  surrounding  Mexico  City  can  be  considered  the  third 
generalized  cultural  area  in  terms  of  culture.  The  centralizing  influence  of  this  area  cannot  be 
ignored  as,  until  recently,  one  had  to  fly  through  the  capital  in  order  to  get  to  other  regions  of  the 
country  and  the  importance  of  the  federal  government  which  is  housed  there.  The  sheer  size  of 
the  market  in  Mexico  City,  namely,  over  twenty  million,  makes  it  the  first  area  which  people 
consider  when  trying  to  begin  in  the  country.  If  a marketer  can  sell  one  ten-dollar  item  to  just 
five  percent  of  the  people  who  live  there,  he  or  she  could  make  one  million  dollars.  The 
Chilangos  are  part  of  the  global  urban  areas  which  often  turns  people  into  what  is  often 
considered  "jaded"  with  the  "seen  it  all”  attitude  which  can  cause  problems  with  business.  They 
often  have  so  many  projects  going  on  that  yours  may  be  shifted  to  the  back  burner.  A suggestion 
from  Reed  and  Gray  (1997)  is  that  when  you  hear  “No  te  preocupes”  or  “Don’t  you  worry”  that  is 
the  time  to  start  to  seriously  considering  alternative  options.  Some  authors  (esp.  Nolan  et  al. 

1994)  suggest  that  this  area  is  more  similar  to  New  York  City,  London,  or  Tokyo  in  terms  of 
international  business  ambiance  although  it  is  still  considered  a very  “Mexican”  city. 


The  Regio  Perspective 
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The  informants  questioned  in  the  longer  interview  format  were  generally  executives  at 
various  levels  within  the  hierarchy  of  their  different  companies  and  private  businesses.  All  were 
asked  about  the  differences  in  negotiating  business  with  people  outside  Mexico.  Several  key 
factors  are  presented  here.  They  include  the  importance  of  personal  contacts,  Regio’s  view  of 
history,  and  a variety  of  examples  of  particular  traits  which  are  unique  to  people  from  the  United 
States  as  observed  by  informants. 

One  real  estate  developer  described  his  particular  circumstances  and  business  practices  in 
some  detail.  Four  core  friends  have  a business  of  purchasing  property  and  investing  in  companies 
such  as  the  Quinta  Real  hotels,  but  they  bring  in  up  to  twelve  others  when  the  capital  investment 
is  high.  The  group  has  been  actively  developing  many  areas  within  Monterrey  and  Houston  for 
both  private  and  commercial  property  through  their  own  capital  and  borrowed  funds.  Generally, 
they  prefer  to  borrow  dollars,  especially  when  doing  business  in  Houston,  because  changes  in  the 
currencies  and  differential  interest  rates  can  eat  away  from  their  profits.  The  ways  in  which 
people  from  Mexico  and  the  United  States  treat  you  after  a previous  deal  goes  bad  is  particularly 
interesting. 

When  you  don’t  have  money,  no  one  wants  you  anywhere  in  the  world;  but  you  can 
defend  yourself  better  in  areas  where  people  know  you.  ...  You  don’t  have  problems 
identifying  who  you  are,  and  if  they  know  that  you  are  a good  man,  that  things  went 
badly  for  you,  for  whatever  reason,  well,  they  help  you,  right?  In  the  United  States,  they 
don’t  known  you  and  it  went  poorly  for  you,  well  no  one  gives  you  the  time  of  day. 

This  is  the  classic  interpretation  of  how  people  from  the  United  States  judge  other  people;  if  you 

have  a proper  degree  or  money,  there  is  very  little  to  stop  you  from  success  and  gaining  entry  into 

an  office.  In  Mexico,  degrees  from  the  United  States  are  important  but  cannot  replace  a good 

name  for  entree  into  business  circles,  which,  as  I have  already  discussed,  are  very  closed.  In 

Monterrey,  if  you  have  the  name  Sada,  Lobo,  or  Lozano  as  well  as  some  Garzas,  it  is  a guarantee 

to  enjoy  privileges  along  the  lines  of  a Kennedy  in  the  United  States.  None  of  this  is  to  say  that 

networking  is  not  important  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  distinctly  different.  Most  of  it  occurs 
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before  adulthood  while  in  the  U.S.  people  generally  can  create  networks  after  a university 
education. 

Parents  of  children  in  the  United  States  often  lament  their  children’s  lack  of 
understanding  of  history  and  the  obsesssion  with  the  latest  and  most  expensive  products  and 
items.  We  replace  computers  and  cars  and  buildings  when  they  look  out  of  place  or  when  there  is 
a newer  model  because  old  is  associated  with  bad  and  new  with  good.  Mexicans  appreciate 
technology  and  purchase  new  items  when  they  feel  that  the  change  is  needed  because  the  old 
system  is  not  functioning,  but  they  view  their  northern  neighbors  as  obsessive.  This  is  not  as 
noticable  in  Monterrey  as  in  other  areas  of  Mexico  because  the  state  was  founded  only  one 
hundred  and  seventy  five  years  ago.  Rather  than  having  over  three  hundred  years  of  history, 
Monterrey  has  changed  from  small  urban  area  surrounded  by  desert  and  grazing  pastures  to  a 
major  industrial  center  in  the  past  hundred  and  twenty  years.  This  desire  for  the  newest  (read 
best)  can  be  noticed  in  negotiations  during  presentations  according  to  an  industrial  manager  at 
Metalsa.  His  business  partners  from  the  United  States  always  had  the  work  done  in  powerpoint, 
color,  and  always  the  highest  quality  and  good  verbal  presentations.  Instead,  Regios  use 
technology  to  suit  their  needs,  not  just  for  its  own  sake,  when  dealing  with  each  other.  Generally, 
they  adapt  and  are  technologically  savy  in  contacts  with  people  from  the  United  States.  The  use 
of  e-mail  is  prevelant  in  Monterrey  but  many  executives  have  their  secretaries  print  out  each  one, 
write  a response  and  return  it  to  the  secretary  to  be  mailed. 

The  need  to  work  in  English  is  an  infamous  part  of  the  U.S.  reputation  abroad  as  the 
vision  of  the  “ugly  American”  has  yet  to  die.  People  from  the  United  States  expect  that  all 
foreigners  should  bow  to  their  wishes  because  it  is  the  right  way  of  doing  things.  Generally 
speaking,  gringos  are  ethnocentric,  especially  in  business.  Virtually  all  informants  mentioned, 
with  varying  degrees  of  displeasure  from  jokes  to  distinct  resentment,  that  people  from  the  United 
States  do  not  learn  the  language  in  the  region  in  which  they  do  business.  On  the  other  hand, 
English  is  pervasive  in  Monterrey  due  to  the  large  number  of  people  studying  in  the  United 
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States.  All  executives  whom  I interviewed  spoke  English;  the  feeling  is  still  that  it  is  arrogant  of 
Americans  to  not  learn  Spanish. 

The  level  of  specialization  within  the  United  States  is  remarkable  to  the  Regios.  In 
Monterrey,  it  is  assumed  that  people  either  come  up  from  within  the  ranks  of  the  company,  or  if 
they  do  not,  they  are  trained  to  understand  the  circumstances.  With  a highly  mobile  workforce 
and  long-term  commitments  to  education  in  one  area,  most  U.S.  workers  know  little  or  nothing 
about  other  divisions  or  even  other  employees’  jobs  within  the  same  division.  This  creates 
problems  in  negotiations  because  if  a Mexican  asks  the  person  in  front  of  him  about  the  situation 
in  the  factory  that  they  are  talking  about,  their  partner  usually  cannot  provide  an  answer.  The 
appropriate  response,  in  the  United  States,  is  to  provide  contact  information  of  who  would  have 
the  data,  but  is  not  considered  appropriate  to  the  Mexican.  This  is  probably  because  of  the 
importance  of  relationships.  The  relationship  and  confianza  had  been  built  with  this  particular 
pair  of  businesspeople,  and  Regios  feel  much  more  comfortable  in  these  circumstances  and  do  not 
like  to  be  shunted  off  to  someone  else. 

A number  of  the  major  grupos  and  companies  have  offices  throughout  Mexico,  Latin 
America,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  although  the  way  in  which  these  other  branches  are  viewed 
demonstrates  the  particular  perspective  of  Regios.  In  many  ways,  Regios  are  similar  in 
perspective  as  people  from  New  York  City  because  they  feel  that  everywhere  else  is  somehow 
inferior.  The  rest  of  Mexico  is  viewed  as  corrupt,  dirty,  and  dangerous  while  the  United  States  is 
lacking  in  family  values  and  manners.  The  following  quote  is  from  Elena  Montoya’s  interview 
with  an  executive  at  Cotic  S.A. 

Almost  no  geographic  mobility,  no  one  in  Cotic  wants  to  work  in  the  Cotic  offices  in 
Mexico,  for  no  reason,  under  no  circumstances,  or  to  Guadalajara  or  to  Queretaro  or 
to  other  parts.  This  hurts  the  company  a lot  because  it  has  become  converted  in  two 
or  three  companies  in  two  or  three  worlds.  Those  of  us  who  are  in  Monterrey,  we 
are  in  the  first  world  of  Cotic.  Those  who  are  Mexico  [City]  are  in  the  second  and 
the  rest  are  in  the  third. 
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Although  the  quote  provides  a good  understanding  of  the  general  trends  in  this  area,  I did  observe 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  general  manager  of  Cotic  MTY  did  spend  over  three  years  in  the 
Guadalajara  branch  for  his  first  chance  at  that  position,  was  successful,  and  returned  to  the  factory 
where  he  started. 

One  of  the  clearest  results  from  the  open-ended  interviews  was  the  way  in  which 
businesspeople  in  Monterrey  view  people  from  outside  the  region.  When  asked  how  negotiations 
are  different  when  they  are  done  with  Regios  and  with  foreigners,  many  informants  responded  as 
if  we  were  asking  about  people  from  the  rest  of  Mexico  as  well  as  other  countries.  “Foraneo” 
technically  means  foreigner,  but  in  Monterrey  it  is  used  to  refer  to  Mexicans  from  other  cities  or 
areas  while  “extranjero”  is  reserved  for  people  who  are  actually  from  another  country.  This 
clearly  demonstrates  how  Regios  view  themselves  as  significantly  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
country,  although  it  does  not  indicate  in  what  ways. 

On  this  topic,  there  were  a number  of  different  opinions,  but  virtually  everyone  agreed 
that  there  were  differences.  Speaking  in  generalities,  most  Regios  feel  that  local  companies  focus 
on  the  education  and  formal  training  of  employees  at  all  levels  of  the  hierarchy,  not  just  at  the 
highest.  One  of  the  most  common  and  obvious  differences  is  the  way  the  Regios  and  Chilangos 
get  to  the  point  in  a conversation.  Chilangos  spend  a great  deal  of  time  getting  to  the  point-first 
talking  about  family,  friends,  social  events  or  even  politics  before  getting  to  the  point.  The  best 
imagery  is  that  of  a spiral,  starting  far  away  from  the  center  and  continuously  but  laboriously 
moving  towards  the  center,  namely,  the  topic  of  business  conversation.  On  the  other  hand, 

Regios  are  much  more  to  the  point,  especially  when  in  the  office.  Upon  entering  an  office,  one  is 
expected  to  shake  hands,  ask  how  the  other  person  is  and  perhaps  family  members,  and  then  get 
to  the  topic  of  discussion. 

Some  people  interviewed  noticed  differences  that  appear  to  be  related  to  the  different 
ideas  of  face,  or  personal  dignity,  within  Mexico.  A professor  from  the  United  States  said,  “Even 
when  you  are  the  client,  you  have  to  fight  a lot  to  convince  them  that  you  need  something  or 
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when  you  detect  an  error  they  made.  They  don’t  shut  up,  and  they  talk  and  talk  and  talk,  and  you 
can’t  make  them  understand.”  Few  people  like  to  be  corrected  but  in  a professional  relationship 
with  Regios  it  is  considered  acceptable  if  done  tactfully  but  only  when  necessary.  The  perception 
of  Regios  is  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  Mexico  City.  Instead,  the  desire  to  retain  their  social  status 
takes  precedence  over  providing  the  product  or  service  asked  for,  but  this  is  clearly  a cultural 
difference  or  the  companies  would  be  out  of  business.  Since  businesses  located  in  Mexico  City 
could  not  survive  if  they  did  not  provide  the  goods,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  Regios  do  not 
understand  the  appropriate  way  to  ask.  Most  people  in  the  center  of  the  country  do  not  allow 
negative  emotions  or  disruptions  to  occur  in  public.  They  prefer  to  have  public  displays  of 
acceptance,  friendship,  and  loyalty  and  reserve  anything  contrary  to  that  for  private 
circumstances.  Therefore,  if  a Regio,  such  as  the  executive  who  is  quoted  above,  brings  up  a 
problem  in  a meeting  or  other  large  group  gathering,  the  Mexico  City  counterpart  will  feel 
defensive. 

Although  the  majority  of  this  dissertation  discusses  the  differences  of  business  culture 
based  on  nationality,  free  market  versus  Import  Substitution  Industrialization  (ISI)  is  also 
important.  The  ISI-based  economy  was  the  dominant  paradigm  in  Mexico  until  the  mid  1980s, 
and  the  scenario,  described  above,  of  a client  taking  faulty  merchandise  was  common.  Under  this 
situation,  bureaucracy  and  hierarchies  within  companies  became  bloated  with  unnecessary  or 
unproductive  employees.  One  of  the  primary  reasons  why  Regios  wanted  to  work  for  one  of  the 
major  grupos  was  because  they  knew  that  once  on  the  company  payroll,  it  is  almost  guaranteed 
that  they  would  remain.  With  the  transition  into  the  free  market  economy,  these  rules  have 
changed.  An  employee  of  an  old  Regio  company  who  had  over  forty  years  of  tenure  made  the 
following  observation. 

It’s  terrible  for  the  people  who  have  30  to  35  years  in  the  company  or  25  years  in 
the  company,  to  know  that  they  are  doing  everything  well  and  know  that  they  can  be 
fired  at  whatever  moment.  Fired  because  we  did  not  do  well  in  a market  or  because 
the  company  has  to  lower  costs  or  because  they  couldn’t  adapt  to  the  new 
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information  technology,  or  because  they  don’t  speak  English  or  for  whatever  reason. 

Not  before  in  this  company,  like  others  in  the  region,  if  the  company  made  a change 
the  company  had  the  responsibility  to  re-orient  you  in  another  part  because  it  wasn’t 
your  fault. 

While  readers  of  these  quotes  may  say  that  layoffs  are  simply  part  of  good  business  behavior,  it  is 
essential  to  remember  that  this  is  a major  change  in  the  life  cycle  of  employees.  All  cultural 
change  causes  insecurity,  but  in  this  case  the  direct  cause  is  job  security  stress. 

Keys  to  Social  Success 

There  are  a number  of  other  areas  related  to  the  particularly  Regio  business  culture  which 
not  only  allow  them  to  continue  to  be  successful  but  also  keep  the  nucleus  of  successful 
participants  to  a minimum.  The  business  lunch  is  always  an  important  factor  in  any  interaction, 
and  Monterrey  is  no  exception.  There  are  a few  locations  within  Monterrey  which  are 
particularly  known  for  their  power  lunches  including  El  Granero,  Hawaii  50,  and  El  Guacamaya. 
El  Granero  is  the  highest  ranked  in  terms  of  dress,  the  lowest  number  of  women,  and  general 
status.  People  do  not  go  to  this  particular  restaurant  unless  they  are  going  to  have  a serious 
business  conversation.  If  invited  out  to  la  comida  for  a social  encounter  and  someone  suggests  El 
Granero,  it  is  immediately  rejected  in  favor  of  other  places  such  as  La  Escondida  or  Nikkori. 
Upon  arrival,  the  waiter  takes  your  drink  order,  and  then  the  diners  are  left  to  talk  until  they 
specifically  request  the  lunch  menu,  indicating  that  they  are  prepared  to  start  dining.  There  is 
very  little  on  the  menu  which  is  not  beef,  and  most  of  the  steaks  run  between  twenty  to  thirty 
dollars  a piece.  Hawaii  50  is  located  close  to  three  or  four  of  the  corporate  headquarters  of  the 
largest  conglomerates  and  has  been  around  for  decades,  as  the  name  suggests.  It  is  a Polynesian 
styled  restaurant  that  has  some  Oriental  food,  a sushi  bar,  and  steak,  of  course.  The  menu  also 
has  main  courses,  which  average  between  fifteen  and  forty  dollars,  but  there  is  significantly  more 
variety.  While  this  is  still  a business  lunch  area,  there  are  also  mixed  sex  tables  where  the 
females  are  often  employees  in  the  same  company  or  family  members.  El  Guacamaya  is  a 
seafood  restaurant  that  has  been  in  the  region  for  over  ten  years.  It  is  the  least  high  power  of  the 
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three,  but  it  is  still  considered  part  of  the  list  for  historical  reasons.  The  most  common  use  for  this 
restaurant  now  is  for  a less  important  business  deal  or  as  a reward  for  a job  well  done  by  a 
subordinate  in  the  office. 

The  social  dress  in  a business  scenario  is  in  many  ways  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  read. 
Traditional  visual  cues  for  a person  from  the  United  States  would  say  that  the  more  expensive  and 
famous  the  clothing  designer  is,  the  more  wealthy  and  perhaps  powerful  the  wearer.  This  may  be 
accurate  if  we  are  talking  about  new  faces  in  Monterrey,  this  is  someone  who  either  made  their 
own  money  or  else  their  family  arrived  from  another  part  of  Mexico.  Those  people  who  did  not 
inherit  their  money  are  more  likely  to  dress  “for  success”  in  some  ways  because  they  have  to 
demonstrate  their  social  and  economic  status.  Those  people  who  are  already  known  within  the 
city  for  being  of  a high  social  status  do  not  have  to  dress  to  make  this  known.  The  community  is 
small  enough  that  they  do  not  need  the  outward  accoutrements  to  demonstrate  it.  Therefore,  one 
may  be  talking  with  a fifty-year-old  man  who  is  dressed  in  an  extremely  casual  manner  (slacks, 
patterned  button  down  shirt,  and  a non-blazer  jacket)  and  assume  that  he  is  not  a serious  player  in 
the  city.  One  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  If  the  observer  is  from  Monterrey,  the  entire  point  of 
clothing  is  moot  because  if  someone  were  important  in  the  business  scene,  a Regio  would 
probably  already  know  the  name  and  face. 

There  is  a particular  habit  which  is  based  in  primary  education.  According  to  an 
informant  from  one  of  the  oldest  Regio  families,  people  in  Monterrey  partially  choose  their 
children’s  schools  based  on  who  else  will  be  attending,  or  what  type  of  personal  contacts  will  be 
made  at  the  elementary  school  level.  These  connections  are  continued  throughout  the  person’s 
lifetime  by  what  is  called  grupitos,  or  groups  of  friends,  who  get  together  regularly.5  The  event 
varies  from  a simple  lunch  every  Wednesday  to  a round  of  golf  at  the  exclusive  Club  Campestre, 
where  membership  fees  run  over  one  million  dollars.  The  gatherings  for  the  older  generations  of 


5 It  is  also  known  as  cuadrillos  in  other  areas. 
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Regios  are  almost  exclusively  single  sex.  That  is  still  the  general  tendency,  although  some  of  the 
current  college-aged  residents  have  created  some  mixed  grupitos.  While  grupitos  may  be  a mere 
social  event  with  a collection  of  old  friends,  they  can  also  be  powerful  networking  tools.  If  you 
started  with  five  to  seven  friends  who  are  given  all  of  the  opportunities  in  the  world  with  the 
money  to  back  it  and  add  twenty  years  of  post-college  experience,  this  can  be  an  excellent 
security  net. 

The  following  story  can  illuminate  how  these  types  of  personal  connections  can  help 
significantly  in  times  of  trouble.  One  gentleman,  Arturo,  got  into  trouble  with  his  job  in  a bank, 
or  to  be  more  specific,  there  were  problems  at  the  bank  and  the  bosses  blamed  it  on  Arturo. 

There  was  the  type  of  scandal  that  makes  it  into  the  papers,  regardless  of  the  country,  and  he  was 
blamed  and  eventually  fired.  After  a few  years  of  fruitless  attempts  to  find  other  work, 
unsuccessful  because  of  his  problems,  his  friends  decided  to  act  by  going  to  his  old  boss  en  mass 
and  convince  him  to  repair  the  damage.  Through  the  intervention  of  this  grupito,  in  this  case 
based  on  membership  to  the  same  university  and  religious  institution,  my  friend’s  reputation  was 
saved.  After  his  old  boss  had  made  private  amends,  the  combined  resources  of  Arturo’s  grupito 
were  put  into  play  to  obtain  for  him  a good  job  at  a major  company.  This  pulled  him  out  of 
financial  ruin.  Through  his  own  efforts  in  his  new  position,  his  reputation  and  his  finances  have 
been  rebuilt,  but  it  could  not  have  happened  without  his  friends. 

These  social  groups  are  generally  divided  along  gender  lines.  Groups  of  men  get  together 
either  occasionally  or  on  a weekly  basis,  a type  of  grupito.  They  engage  in  a variety  of  activities 
ranging  from  dominoes  to  drinking  to  strip  clubs,  but  on  some  occasions  the  innocent  activities 
are  simply  a cover  up  for  the  more  “adult”  behavior.  The  weekly  dominoes  or  card  playing  by 
the  males  is  often  mirrored  by  a meal  and/or  movies  for  their  wives  or  long-term  girlfriends. 

While  the  male  group  will  provide  social  contacts,  which  usually  turn  into  economically 
profitable  deals  between  the  same  people,  the  female  group  is  often  purely  social.  This  is  not  to 
understate  its  importance,  as  social  contact  between  women  can  prove  profitable  as  well. 


The  assumption  that  “boys  will  be  boys”  is  rampant  throughout  all  levels  of  society. 
There  are  key  words  that  indicate  if  an  activity  is  one  where  the  presence  wives  or  girlfriends 
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would  be  inappropriate,  such  as  “fiesta  sin  aretes.”  Directly  translated  this  means  a “party 
without  earrings,”  but  it  means  that  a party  where  women,  or  more  specifically  “decent”  women, 
would  be  not  be  present.  These  parties  were  never  entirely  described  to  me,  and  I never  had  a 
first  hand  experience,  as  I declined  the  one  time  I was  invited,  fearing  the  consequences.6  I was 
told  by  several  different  informants  from  various  social  classes  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
fathers  to  take  their  teenage  sons  on  trips  supposedly  for  fishing,  shopping,  or  college  interviews. 
In  reality,  these  are  covers  for  heavy  drinking,  strip  clubs,  or  even  whoring.  Women,  wives, 
mothers,  and  girlfriends  generally  appear  actively  to  ignore  these  activities,  as  I heard  no  reports 
of  anger  or  difficulties  because  of  these. 

One  scene  may  describe  the  way  in  which  family  and  friends  help  each  other  in  this 
arena.  I was  in  a car  with  a friend,  David,  and  two  of  his  family  members,  John  and  Sam,  while 
driving  home  from  a social  event.  As  this  was  relatively  early  in  my  time  in  Monterrey,  it 
was  assumed  that  I could  not  understand  a normal  conversation  held  in  Spanish.  John  owned  a 
strip  club~but  these  businesses  are  usually  covers  for  a side  business  in  prostitution--and  had  a 
discussion  with  David  about  visiting  his  establishment.  There  was  a discussion  over  price  during 
which  David  whined  that  “it  always  costs  me  more  than  everyone  else.”  Not  only  is  this  typical 
enabling  behavior,  but  also  it  demonstrates  the  way  in  which  it  is  assumed  a gringo(a)  will  not 
speak  Spanish. 

My  social  scene  in  Monterrey  was  in  many  ways  directly  related  to  these  factors.  I had  a 
number  of  close  friends  who  would  remember  to  call  me  when  they  went  out  and  were  genuinely 
interested  in  long  term  relationships.  Generally  speaking,  they  were  not  the  typical  upper  class 
Regio.  Instead,  they  had  moved  to  Monterrey  after  age  10  or  were  women  who  had 


6 In  fact,  I was  not  sure  how  to  interpret  the  fact  I was  invited.  As  the  invitation  was  extended  by  the  group 
of  managers  with  whom  I did  the  most  participant  observation,  it  could  be  because  I was  a trusted  “one  of 
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nontraditional  ideas  and  goals.  When  I say  nontraditional,  I am  referring  to  women  who  valued 
their  education  and  careers  over  getting  married.  Others  who  were  normal  for  this  level  of 
society  would  often  talk  about  getting  together  for  social  activities,  but  it  rarely  materialized. 

One  informant  who  was  a member  of  this  group  but  who  had  an  outsider’s  perspective  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  provided  me  with  an  explanation.  Social  groups  were  set  by  age  eight. 
Therefore,  if  people  have  a desire  to  be  social  with  people  other  than  their  husbands  or  wives, 
they  would  call  the  same  three  or  four  people  and  together  they  would  plan  an  activity.  The  idea 
to  call  a new  person  would  not  occur  to  them  because  their  behavior  had  become  customary  or 
scripted  by  this  point. 

Most  people  at  this  social  level  asked  how  I was  doing  in  terms  of  personal  issues  and 
expressed  surprised  if  I said  “great”  or  nodded  understanding^  if  I said  “all  right.”  This  was 
usually  followed  by  a discussion  of  the  “closed”  nature  of  Regios.  Interestingly  being  closed  is 
not  associated  with  “elites.”  Therefore,  many  of  these  people  understand  that  they  have  this 
tendency  but  choose  not  to  do  anything  about  it.  My  belief  is  that  Regios  inherently  distrust 
people  who  leave  the  city  in  which  they  were  bom  and  raised.  The  ideas  of  family  values  and 
childhood  social  circles  are  considered  universal,  and  if  a person  leaves  his/her  home,  there  must 
be  a problem.  If  I was  willing  to  leave  New  York  and  spend 

eight  years  in  higher  education  away  from  family  and  friends,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  me.  It  was  thought  that  something  was  wrong  with  either  my  family  values  and/or  my  social 
skills  and  ability  to  have  friendships.  Although  one  can  see  the  logic,  it  does  not  make  it  easier  to 
take.  These  are  the  specific  realities  of  Monterrey,  and  they  all  are  part  of  not  only  the  social 
scene  but  also  the  business  culture  of  the  city.  It  impacts  the  companies  which  were  founded  in 
the  region  in  fundamental  ways,  many  of  which  will  be  described  in  relation  to  Cotic  MTY. 


the  guys”  or  because  they  were  trying  to  see  what  type  of  a woman  I really  was. 
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Conclusion 

This  chapter  has  set  the  scene  for  my  research  by  describing  how  the  first-hand 
information  was  gathered.  It  covered  the  history  and  layout  of  the  city  of  Monterrey  as  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  country  and  even  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon.  The  feeling  of  distinctiveness 
which  has  arisen  from  the  history  and  geographic  isolation  has  been  memorialized  in  a number  of 
different  myths  each  of  which  attempts  to  explain  the  observable  variation  within  Mexico. 
Although  each  of  the  stories  is  interesting,  none  of  the  people  interviewed  discussed  either 
borderlands  theory.  The  social  scenario  among  the  elite  of  this  city  is  closely  tied  to  the  business 
which  takes  place  there,  and  companies  often  continue  friendships  and  kin-relations  within  the 
work  place.  One  such  factory,  Cotic  MTY,  is  described  in  Chapter  6.  First,  we  turn  our  attention 
to  the  way  in  which  the  cultural  differences  between  Nuevo  Leon  and  Texas  were  observed, 
namely  meetings. 

As  Monterrey  developed,  there  are  several  factors  which  have  been  unique  to  the  area 
and  others  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Mexico.  The  unique  factors  include  the  later 
period  of  settlement  by  Europeans  and  the  lack  of  the  Spanish  colonial  presence.  This  allowed 
Monterrey  to  develop  economically  for  its  own  profit  rather  than  subsuming  their  needs  to  those 
of  the  crown,  as  was  the  case  in  the  central  regions  of  Mexico.  Also,  as  the  early  successful 
residents  of  the  city  were  involved  in  businesses  tied  together  by  family  bonds,  the  money  was 
increasingly  concentrated  in  few  hands.  This  could  have  created  a situation  of  abuse  of  economic 
and  social  power  towards  the  middle  and  lower  class  employees,  but  the  specific  circumstances  of 
Monterrey  prohibited  this.  First,  the  population  of  the  region  has  never  been  so  large  as  to  allow 
this.  Second,  if  the  labor  situation  became  oppressive  for  the  workers,  they  were  close  enough  to 
the  U.S.  border  to  use  it  as  an  escape.  Therefore,  the  family-like  relations  within  the  factory 
remained  that  of  both  hierarchy  and  control  of  power  at  the  top  and  responsibility  to  the 
children/workers.  In  the  next  chapter,  the  factory  Cotic  MTY  is  described.  This  should  further 
illuminate  the  way  in  which  these  relationship  play  out  today. 


CHAPTER  5 
COTIC 


Many  of  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  describing  Monterrey’s  difference  from  the  rest  of 
Mexico  have  now  been  laid  out.  It  is  necessary  to  get  more  specific  and  describe  a business  or 
factory  in  order  to  address  the  issue  of  cultural  differences  within  the  borderlands.  As  was 
previously  discussed,  I chose  Cotic  MTY  which  is  a factory  within  the  Cotic  S.A.  conglomerate 
which  is  part  of  a larger  grupo  based  in  Monterrey.1  This  chapter  provides  background 
information  to  the  factory,  its  history  and  layout  and  addresses  important  issues  such  as  union 
activity  and  gender  relations. 

History 

Cotic  was  founded  at  the  turn  of  the  century  in  Monterrey  to  serve  the  needs  of  another 
industry  in  the  production  of  corrugated  tin.2  It  was  part  of  what  is  called  backwards  linkages 
through  the  lines  of  production.  Backward  linkages  are  where  one  company  founds  another  to 
create  their  own  goods  which  are  necessary  to  the  first’s  production  process.  In  this  case,  Cotic 
was  created  to  provide  corrugated  tin  which  had  previously  been  imported  and,  therefore, 
qualified  under  Import  Substitution  Industrialization.  There  had  been  domestic  production  of 
corrugated  tin  within  Mexico,  but  the  quality  was  extremely  poor,  and  it  was  not  a mass 
production  item.  There  were  foreign  producers,  but  transportation  was  difficult  and  particularly 

1 An  important  note  about  this  chapter.  Part  of  my  agreement  with  the  Cotic  MTY  managers  with  whom  I 
did  my  participant  observation  was  that  I would  not  indicate  the  name  of  the  company  in  order  to  protect 
their  anonymity. 

2 As  there  are  only  a few  major  companies  in  Monterrey  which  have  the  size  of  Cotic  S.A.  it  1 were  to 
discuss  the  product  they  produce,  it  would  be  obvious  which  company  and  plant  I observed.  Therefore,  I 
have  designated  “corrugated  tin”  in  the  place  of  the  actual  item  which  they  manufacture. 
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expensive.  Although  the  owners  of  the  first  plant  intended  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  entire  country, 
they  were  more  realistic  in  their  publicly  stated  goals  to  service  the  local  demand  during  the  start- 
up years.  The  original  group  which  made  up  of  Cotic  MTY  were  a heterogeneous  group  made  up 
of  miners,  bankers,  and  shop  owners  who  were  lead  by  people  who  could  be  considered 
industrialists.  Each  person  donated  large  sums  of  money,  ranging  from  five  to  fifty  thousand 
pesos,  to  allow  the  company  to  begin  with  six  hundred  thousand  pesos  to  purchase  all  of  the  parts 
required  to  begin  production. 

Cotic  MTY  was  forced  to  import  the  technology  and  intellectual  know  how  from  a 
number  of  European  individuals.  Technology  was  taken  and  adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of 
the  workers  as  well  as  Cotic  and  MC.  The  technology  was  imported  and  implemented  by  the 
Europeans  in  a factory  which  was  designed  for  this  machinery.  In  order  to  ensure  that  they  would 
continue  to  have  the  access  to  the  brainpower,  they  built  housing  for  visiting  contract  employees 
and  their  families.  Even  with  this  type  of  assistance,  getting  the  plant  started  was  not  easy.  They 
used  a system  of  trial  and  error  informed  by  technical  assistance  from  abroad  which  is  typical  for 
the  other  Monterrey  industries  as  domestic  technology  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  they  did  not 
want  to  develop  it  themselves.  To  do  so  would  have  been  costly  in  terms  of  both  time  and 
money.  At  that  time,  the  Europeans  hired  to  assist  them  were  pressured  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  corrugated  tin;  their  payment  was  modified;  and  they  went  on  strike.  The  strike  was 
eventually  settled,  but  the  relations  were  so  strained  that  the  Europeans  left  in  a hurry,  although 
others  were  later  hired.  This  was  the  beginning  of  relations  with  outside  companies  and 
individuals,  which  were  often  tense,  leading  to  a heightened  desire  to  be  as  independent  as 
possible. 

The  low  quality  initial  output  was  understandable  and  was  probably  caused  by  a number 
of  factors.  The  raw  materials  Cotic  S.A.  had  access  to  were  inadequate  for  the  uses  to  which  they 
were  being  put,  and  importing  these  basic  building  blocks  of  production  was  prohibitably 
expensive.  Over  time,  this  problem  was  solved  through  the  discovery  of  better  raw  corrugated 
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tin-making  materials  which  could  be  obtained  within  Mexico,  although  it  did  not  occur  for 
several  decades.  In  the  meantime,  the  company  attempted  to  refine  the  raw  materials  which  were 
available  until  their  output  passed  basic  quality  tests.  The  relative  inexperience  of  the  Cotic  S.A. 
investors/founders  meant  that  they  made  many  mistakes  in  the  early  years  When  problems  arose, 
they  blamed  the  workers  in  the  factory  and  cut  their  salaries.  The  consequences  were  grave  and, 
the  workers  joined  the  Europeans  on  strike.  This  was  the  first  lesson  in  good  employee 
management,  and  it  probably  helped  set  the  standard  for  the  paternalistic  yet  respectful  treatment 
between  managers  and  workers  today. 

These  production  problems  were  viewed  to  be  unsolvable,  and  within  two  years  of  their 
opening,  the  factory  doors  were  shut,  supposedly  forever.  A history  of  the  corrugated  tin  industry 
in  Mexico,  written  by  a family  member  of  an  original  investor,  bragged  that,  although  the  owners 
had  closed  their  business,  they  never  accepted  failure.  The  result  was  that  within  the  decade  they 
tried  again,  with  their  hard-earned  previous  experience  and  over  twice  the  initial  capital,  gathered 
from  their  own  and  friend’s  resources.  This  time  the  machinery  used  in  the  factory  was  imported 
from  the  United  States  and  was  cutting  edge  technology  requiring  fewer  operators  on  the  line. 
Technical  experts  still  were  necessary  in  the  form  of  engineers  and  other  managers,  and  the 
positions  were  initially  filled  by  “illiterate  peons.”  People  were  imported  to  deal  with  the 
problems,  but  generally  the  know-how  was  given  to  the  workers  and  managers  by  the  company 
which  sold  Cotic  S.A.  the  necessary  equipment.  This  information  was  needed  and  heeded.  At 
one  point,  the  inventor  of  the  advanced  technology  visited  Monterrey  and  suggested  a complete 
reorganization  of  the  plant.  Supposedly,  it  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Cotic  grew  in  size  and  diversified  into  different  industries,  again  with  the  hired  help  of 
European  and  U.S.  makers  of  the  same  products.  Better  fuel  for  the  factory  was  required,  and  it 
was  supplied  by  a firm  from  the  United  States  even  though  it  was  available  domestically.  This 
gas  came  from  Texas  through  a line  which  eventually  supplied  the  rest  of  the  city  as  well  as  the 
various  Cotic  S.A.  factories  which  existed  by  1940.  The  owners’  and  managers’  experiences  with 
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domestic  raw  materials  and  technology  led  them  to  create  a system  in  which  domestic  inputs  were 
generally  rejected.  The  only  exception  was  and  is  when  they  can  obtain  what  they  need  from 
another  factory  within  the  Cotic  S.A.  family  of  companies.  In  the  latter  case,  Cotic  S.A.- 
produced  goods  or  machinery  and  family  experts  are  preferred  even  when  the  Cotic  supplies  are 
inferior  and  costly. 

The  companies  used  for  comparison  or  benchmarking  were  primarily  from  the  United 
States,  but  the  owning  family,  Sanchez,  had  a number  of  problems  unique  to  their  Mexican 
situation.  There  was  an  economic  crisis  going  on  as  the  plant  tried  to  get  off  the  ground.  The 
thing  that  allowed  the  factory  to  continue  and  eventually  flourish  was  the  need  for  the  product  to 
supply  the  other  members  of  the  conglomerate  with  the  corrugated  tin  and  the  political  and 
economic  will  of  the  Sanchez  family  and  their  extended  kin  group.  Approximately  thirty  years 
after  the  founding  of  Cotic  MTY,  the  family  branched  into  a factory  in  Mexico  City  to  produce 
corrugated  tin  for  that  market  in  order  to  cut  down  on  the  shipping  costs  when  servicing  the 
capital.  Soon  thereafter,  Cotic  S.A.  expanded  into  other  markets  which  are  made  from  the  same 
materials  in  order  to  diversify  their  interests.  As  the  company  grew  beyond  the  original  factory, 
which  would  eventually  be  known  as  Cotic  MTY,  and  into  other  related  products,  it  became 
formally  known  as  Cotic  S.A. 

The  Cotic  factory  eventually  found  that  the  imported  technology  no  longer  suited  their 
changing  needs  or,  more  specifically,  the  needs  of  the  conglomerate.  During  the  middle  of  the 
century  while  Monterrey  as  a city  realized  that  they  could  create  the  training  necessary  through 
institutions  such  as  the  ITESM,  they  also  tried  to  be  more  self-  reliant  in  other  areas.  Cotic 
addressed  their  needs  through  the  creation  of  a separate  branch  of  the  company  whose  sole 
purpose  was  to  create  and  service  machines.  They  were  able  to  have  faster  response  times  and 
lower  the  costs  of  production;  they  had  in-house  technological  specialists  and  teams  working  to 
make  the  machines  to  produce  their  goods  to  meet  their  exact  specifications.  The  separate  branch 
eventually  became  a company  which  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cotic  company,  part  of  the 
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holding  company.  The  holding  company  expanded  to  include  production  of  items  which  were 
not  directly  related  to  the  MC  company  but  were  made  with  the  same  raw  materials  that  they  had 
used  for  decades. 

Cotic’s  Family  Ties 

Both  Cotic  S.A.  and  MC  were  created  by  members  of  the  Sanchez  family,  and  the  values 
they  professed  tied  the  group  together.  At  the  highest  levels  of  the  companies,  Cotic,  MC,  and 
others,  positions  created  were  only  open  to  close  family  members.  In  order  to  ensure  that  the 
families  would  no  longer  be  dependant  on  imported  intellectual  knowledge  or  technology,  their 
male  children  were  sent  to  the  United  States  for  university  training.  A technological-  and 
engineering-based  education  was  sought  from  the  most  outstanding  universities,  usually  Harvard 
or  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  This  was  a particular  emphasis  on  preparedness 
and  earned  success  within  the  confines  of  nepotism,  that  is,  family  members  considered  it  their 
duty  to  be  well  trained  so  they  could  take  their  rightful  place  within  Cotic  S.A..  The  final 
outcome  was  that  Sanchez  male  relatives  were  given  the  variety  of  opportunities  which  money 
could  provide  to  become  more  prepared  than  the  average  person.  This  preparation  was  put  to 
good  use,  and  since  the  company  and  the  family  flourished,  it  was  not  wasted. 

With  the  second  version  of  Cotic  S.A.,  employees  were  also  considered  part  of  the 
greater  family.  On  the  production  line,  employees  were  hired  with  almost  no  education  and  were 
given  all  necessary  training  on  the  job  with  the  possibility  of  advancement  based  on  seniority. 
Workers  were  rarely  terminated,  and  as  the  company  prospered,  the  employees  did  as  well.  Low 
cost  loans  and  mortgages  were  provided  for  employees  after  a specifically  stated  period  of  time 
with  the  company  had  passed.  Entire  generations  of  Cotic  employees  were  able  to  purchase  their 
homes  in  areas  where  Cotic  S.A.  had  already  built  in  neighborhoods  named  for  the  company. 

The  system  was  that  Cotic  built  the  homes,  provided  the  financial  credit  at  lower  interest  rates, 
and  discounted  the  payments  from  the  worker’s  paycheck.  Employees  were  given  free  medical 
treatment  at  a clinic  which  was  built  on  the  grounds  of  the  Cotic  MTY  factory  which  was 
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available  not  only  for  the  employee  but  also  for  his  or  her  family  members.  This  was  a 
significant  benefit  as  at  that  time  the  government  did  not  provide  these  services,  and  good 
medical  care  was  out  of  the  financial  means  of  most  people  including  some  of  the  middle  class. 
Family  members  were  also  educated  at  the  Cotic  schools  and  provided  with  subsidies  for  clothing 
and  books,  and  after-school  activities  were  also  organized  including  dance  lessons,  sports  teams, 
and  hiking  clubs. 

Mr.  Guante  was  an  employee  of  Cotic  S.A.  for  over  forty-five  years.  For  the  vast 

majority  of  that  time  he  was  in  the  in  social  services  division  of  the  company  which  makes  him 

uniquely  qualified  to  describe  these  issues.  He  said  that  all  of  the  factory  employees  not  only 

received  grants  to  help  pay  for  their  children’s  education  but  also  subsidized  books.  There  were 

and  still  are  subsidized  lunches  for  employees  during  the  work  day.  Cotic  has  an  agreement  with 

a number  of  stores  in  the  Monterrey  area  which  allow  the  employees  of  most  of  the  major  local 

companies  to  receive  discounts  of  up  to  twenty  percent.  The  health  program  was  implemented 

before  he  came  to  the  company,  but  the  services  were  extended  to  include  more  sophisticated 

technology  and  fuller  coverage.  The  reasons  for  this  are  simple. 

The  workers  were  content  because  they  already  knew  that  their  food  was  secure 
with  the  food  coupons  or  the  restaurants  when  they  go  to  eat,  they  had  the  health 
of  their  workers  because  they  had  medical  services,  they  had  their  children’s 
education  because  they  were  in  the  schools.  Then  there  were  fewer  worries,  they 
were  more  tranquil.  They  were  able  to  have  the  tranquility  of  knowing  that  if 
they  spent  their  money  on  this  or  that,  they  wouldn’t  be  lacking.  The 
indispensable  thing  is  that  they  knew  that  their  families  were  never  going  to  go 
without. 

Although  expenditures  for  these  types  of  services  were  high,  the  company  considered  it  part  of 
the  costs  of  production.  This  was  during  a specific  time  in  the  history  of  the  company  which 
could  not  last  forever.  During  the  1970s  there  were  a variety  of  changes.  The  city  grew  at  such 
as  rate  that  the  ability  of  Cotic  S.A.  to  build  and  then  sell  houses  for  employees  was  significantly 
cut.  This  system  has  evolved  such  that  Cotic  now  provides  low  interest  loans  for  home 
improvements  as  well  as  a continuing  system  of  providing  financing  for  the  purchase  of  a house. 
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A number  of  other  changes  also  impacted  Cotic  S.A.  specifically  in  terms  of  size  of  the 
company  and  personnel  who  are  required.  As  the  Cotic  grew  from  being  simply  Cotic  MTY  into 
a diverse  and  global  company,  the  relationship  with  workers  changed  as  well.  The  brothers  who 
were  the  original  founders  of  Cotic  S.A.  separated  and  grew  apart  as  the  company  expanded. 
Although  a variety  of  informants  suggested  that  the  government’s  greater  ability  to  take  care  of 
the  workers  is  the  reason  why  some  of  the  services  have  been  cut,  in  my  opinion,  it  relates 
primarily  to  size.  In  1945  there  were  only  five  businesses  in  the  Cotic  S.A.  conglomerate,  but 
now  there  are  over  one  hundred  and  seventy.  The  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  to  each  and 
every  employee  which  would  go  along  with  having  only  a few  hundred  would  be  significantly  cut 
down  when  that  number  jumped  to  thousands. 

Splitting  Off 

As  time  continued,  the  family  ties  between  Cotic,  MC  and  the  other  companies  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Sanchez  extended  family  weakened.  The  resulting  split  between  the 
companies  hurt  all  concerned  but  was  in  many  ways  unavoidable.  Like  any  conglomerate  which 
is  family  owned,  people  who  were  related  to  each  other  grew  to  compete  for  a relatively  limited 
number  of  upper  management  positions.  The  various  families  divided  up  major  conglomerates, 
and  they  now  collectively  control  the  economic  and  social  scene  in  Monterrey. 

Vantic  S.A.  was  dependent  upon  the  original  industry  for  over  fifty  percent  of  its  industry 
and  almost  ninety  percent  of  the  production  of  Cotic  MTY.  This  client  was  particularly  difficult 
for  them  to  replace  this  necessary  source  of  income,  but  it  was  a serious  time  for  reorganization 
within  this  company.  A few  years  later,  Cotic  MTY  found  a replacement  in  one  of  the  ultimate 
examples  of  a N.A.F.T.A.  product.  The  components  which  created  the  final  product  were 
produced  in  Canada  and  Mexico  and  sold  in  the  United  States.  Its  extreme  popularity  was  short 
lived,  unfortunately,  for  Cotic  MTY.  Cotic  MTY  has  been  forced  to  redefine  itself  again,  and 
looking  at  this  period  in  its  history  when  they  had  one  primary  steady  client,  it  has  decided  that  a 
multitude  of  smaller  clients  provide  more  stability.  The  only  problem  with  the  present  list  of 
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clients  is  that  the  vast  majority  do  not  turn  out  to  be  profitable  when  actually  produced,  as 
compared  to  when  they  are  bid  by  the  sales  department,  but  this  is  discussed  in  Chapter  6. 

Currently,  there  are  a number  of  different  branches  of  the  original  extended  Sanchez 
family,  each  controlling  conglomerates  in  Monterrey.  The  different  owners  have  a polite  system 
of  competition  which  goes  beyond  the  financial  questions  into  social  and  philanthropic  areas. 

This  issue  has  benefited  the  community  at  large.  Each  of  the  branches  of  the  original  family  has 
generously  endowed  a different  museum.  Some  are  located  within  the  original  factory  walls  of 
their  conglomerate,  and  each  has  a significant  portion  of  the  floor  space  dedicated  to  the  history 
and  beauty  of  their  particular  product.  Others  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  product  the 
company  makes  but  are  instead  a testament  almost  exclusively  to  the  size  and  generosity  of  the 
founding  company.  Still  others  bear  neither  the  name  nor  deal  with  the  product  produced  by  that 
company  but  exist  purely  for  the  greater  Monterrey  area,  either  in  providing  its  history  or  in  a 
venue  for  Latin  American  artists. 

During  the  time  of  the  original  founders  of  Cotic  S.A.,  the  hierarchy  was  very  flat.  The 
two  patriarchs  of  the  company  were  well  known  by  sight  on  the  factory  floor;  indeed,  some  long- 
time employees  fondly  recall  these  gentleman.  They  are  remembered  as  kindly  men  who  would 
remember  employee’s  names  and  family  names  as  a matter  of  course  and  good  management. 
There  was  a great  feeling  of  responsibility  which  was  reciprocated  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
employees  gave  their  best  and  worked  exactly  as  asked  because  they  felt  a deep  loyalty  to  their 
employer-the  factory,  the  company,  and  the  owner.  The  owners  felt  that  it  was  their  duty  to  care 
for  their  workers  both  within  and  outside  the  factory  walls,  which  explains  some  of  the  benefits. 
This  paternalistic  managerial  pattern  was  deemed  appropriate  and  functioned  well. 

This  type  of  behavior  was  feasible  in  a factory  that  employed  under  five  hundred  people. 
As  the  company  grew  and  diversified,  it  was  virtually  impossible  for  these  two  gentlemen  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  industry  and  have  a personal  relationship  with  each  worker.  Eventually,  the  visits 
became  symbolic.  They  would  tour  the  Monterrey  facility  on  a somewhat  regular  and  frequent 
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basis  but  would  not  be  there  daily.  After  the  split,  the  family  members  who  ended  up  with  Cotic 
S.A.  were  still  a presence  at  Cotic  MTY  but  did  not  return  to  the  daily,  hands-on  dealings.  There 
was  movement  toward  the  separation  of  upper  management  from  the  actual  factory  as  Cotic  S.A. 
continued  to  diversify,  and  eventually  there  was  a separate  corporate  area.  The  Cotic  S.A. 
corporate  offices,  or  corporativo,  are  in  a gorgeous  complex  in  the  Garza  Garcia  neighborhood 
complete  with  exercise  areas,  various  modem  buildings,  and  a number  of  parking  areas.  Over 
time,  the  term  corporativo  has  come  to  mean  more  than  simply  the  complex.  It  also  indicates  a 
mentality  which  is  held  by  the  people  that  work  there. 

The  policy  of  giving  positions  to  family  members  who  are  not  qualified  is  beginning  to 
cause  problems  for  the  head  of  the  family  because  the  attitude  that  encouraged  paternalism  is 
changing.  As  the  company  has  gone  public,  they  now  have  a greater  need  to  answer  to  the 
shareholders  and  people  outside  of  the  immediate  Sanchez  family.  Hiring  unqualified  family 
members  is  becoming  unpopular.3  The  corporate  offices  eventually  became  the  primary 
repository  for  the  Sanchez  family  members.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  are  the  people  who  are 
not  considered  the  cream  of  the  family;  they  can  be  placed  in  any  number  of  positions  which  are 
within  Cotic  S.A.  but  not  in  areas  where  they  have  the  potential  to  do  harm.  In  response,  the 
family  members  are  being  expected  to  be  more  prepared  than  in  the  past.  No  longer  is  an 
undergraduate  degree  from  either  Monterrey  or  the  United  States  considered  sufficient;  instead, 
graduate  degrees  from  the  top  schools  in  the  U.S.  are  virtually  a requirement  for  corporativo 
employment.  There  is  an  increasing  resentment  which  may  cause  problems  for  the  head  of  Cotic 
SA  as  the  sounds  of  discontent  have  begun  to  be  heard.  In  an  attempt  to  save  his  son  from  these 
same  problems,  the  president  has  given  his  son  internships  at  all  levels  of  the  grupo,  including 
Cotic  MTY.  Not  only  does  this  provide  the  future  majority  stakeholder  with  an  understanding  of 
the  entire  conglomerate,  but  also  it  establishes  him  with  the  workers.  The  son  had  spent  a few 
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months  in  Cotic  MTY,  and  most  of  my  informants  pointed  to  this  as  a positive  factor  and 
experience  which  demonstrated  the  family’s  commitment  to  the  future. 

An  example  of  a serious  impact  that  the  company  has  received  due  to  the  family-run 
nature  of  the  business  is  a recent  re-decoration  program.  Although  this  may  sound  like  a simple 
paint  job,  it  was  actually  a significant  project  costing  huge  sums  of  money,  probably  running  into 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  U.S.  dollars.3 4  The  wife  of  the  owner/CEO  of  Cotic  S.A.  decided  that 
she  wanted  to  use  part  of  Cotic  MTY  for  social  functions,  and  the  factory  should  look  more 
beautiful.  Therefore,  the  factory  had  over  one  hundred  workers  putting  up  brickwork  for  months 
during  a time  when  Cotic  MTY  was  not  profitable.  This  was  considered  by  many  to  be  a rude 
gesture,  essentially  thumbing  their  noses  at  the  employees,  even  though  Cotic  S.A.  was  paying  for 
it.  It  was  given  a variety  of  different,  negative  or  depressing  names  such  as  “arches  of  tears” 
taken  from  the  more  official  name  “pathway  of  history.”  Although  they  did  not  approve,  most 
employees  stated  clearly  that  the  Sanchez’s  were  within  their  rights.  The  belief  was  that  the 
owners  could  do  whatever  they  wanted  with  all  parts  of  the  companies  which  make  up  Cotic  S.A., 
but  it  was  still  resented. 

Modern  Cotic  S.A. 

At  the  moment  there  are  dizzying  arrays  of  hierarchies  within  the  company  which  is 
known  as  Cotic  S.A.  Cotic  S.A.  is  a very  large,  multi-billion  dollar  company  which  is  a publicly 
traded  company  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It  has  its  own  hierarchy  in  terms  of  legal, 
communications,  financial,  and  technical  departments,  but  that  company  is  a parent  company 
which  has  different  branches  that  produce  a variety  of  goods.  They  are  all  based  on  the  same  raw 
materials  which  have  been  the  heart  of  the  company  for  its  entire  history  but  attack  the  market  in 
a wide  variety  of  ways.  Each  of  the  daughter  companies  is  somewhat  independent  with  its  own 

3 This  statement  should  be  qualified  as  there  was  one  Sanchez  family  member  working  at  Cotic  MTY  who 
appeared  to  be  seriously  mentally  deficient. 

4 No  one  would  actually  admit  to  the  final  total  cost  of  the  project. 
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directors  and  hierarchies,  but  they  are  all  held  to  specific  standards  which  are  set  by  Cotic  S.A. 
These  controls  include  items  such  as  economic  value  added  (EVA),  intercompany 
communications  and  quality  checks. 

The  physical  location  of  Cotic  MTY  houses  the  actual  factory,  the  technological  branch 
of  Cotic  S.A.,  the  state-of-the  art  training  facility,  and  the  employee  clinic.  The  technology  wing 
is  housed  in  a separate  building  and  has  its  own  staff  and  title.  This  area  is  usually  staffed  by 
people  who  have  experience  in  a variety  of  areas  throughout  the  Cotic  S.A.,  and  only  vary  rarely 
is  there  anyone  hired  from  the  outside.  I heard  that  many  people  enter  this  branch  because  they 
are  either  considered  no  longer  qualified  for  their  previous  positions  or  because  they  are  replaced 
so  a supervisor  can  hire  “his  own  people.”  Historically,  the  company  has  preferred  not  to  fire 
people,  and  they  are  constantly  in  need  of  improved  technology.  The  technology  branch  was  a 
very  useful  outlet  for  personnel  who  were  deemed  unfit  to  continue  in  their  previous  position  or 
who  needed  to  be  replaced  when  a new  manager  was  hired. 

The  training  facility  consists  of  a number  of  conference  rooms  which  are  extremely 
modern  and  have  both  computer  and  video  presentation  capabilities.  What  many  participants  in 
the  speeches  do  not  know  is  that  there  are  hidden  video  cameras  that  periodically  pan  the  room  so 
the  company  can  determine  who  is  paying  attention  and  who  is  not.  There  are  also  a series  of 
phones  with  chairs  available  for  all  visitors  to  stay  in  contact  with  their  offices.  They  are  located 
in  a public  hallway  without  any  privacy  as  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  all  working  for  the  same 
company  so  there  should  be  no  secrets.  In  addition,  there  is  a language  facility  within  the 
complex  which  is  run  by  an  outside  firm  that  has  branches  throughout  Monterrey.  Managers  and 
specific  secretaries  are  allowed  to  take  classes  there  for  free,  as  it  is  considered  a necessary  job 
skill.  The  hallways  are  decorated  with  display  cases  filled  with  internal  and  external  awards  for 
Cotic  MTY,  Vantic  S.A.,  and  Cotic  S.A.. 

The  clinic  is  a full-service  area  which  can  be  considered  a small  hospital.  The  facility  has 
been  used  by  generations  of  employees  and  the  wives  of  employees  to  give  birth  assisted  by 
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capably  trained  doctors.  Children  receive  vaccinations  and  can  get  their  yearly  checkups  and  all 
types  of  medical  procedures  up  to  but  not  including  surgery  can  be  completed  on  site.  For 
services  which  the  clinic  is  unable  to  provide,  employees  are  able  to  go  to  one  of  the  local 
hospitals. 

The  holding  company  which  controls  Cotic,  which  I call  Vantic  S.A.,  has  factories  all 
around  Mexico  and  in  at  least  one  other  Latin  American  country.  The  corporate  headquarters  for 
Vantic  S.A.  used  to  be  located  in  Cotic  MTY’s  physical  space  in  that  they  were  both  located  in 
the  area  which  is  currently  occupied  by  other  branches  of  Cotic  S.A..  Vantic  S.A.’s  hierarchy  is 
divided  into  job  functions  in  which  each  one  is  in  control  of  a number  factories  for  their  specific 
area,  such  as  operational  management  or  industrial  relations.  These  are  usually  successful 
managers  who  have  spent  a number  of  years  at  the  general  manager  position  and  it  is  considered 
that  either  their  reign  is  over  or  else  they  need  to  be  removed  because  they  are  not  attractive  to  the 
new  general  manager.  In  this  way,  Cotic  S.A.  ensures  that  knowledge  gained  is  not  lost  simply 
because  there  are  differences  or  changes  in  the  rest  of  the  company.  It  also  allows  a diversity  of 
experiences  from  the  different  branches  of  both  Vantic  and  Cotic  S.A.  to  be  shared  and  utilized 
by  the  group  as  a whole. 

Recently,  there  was  a change  in  location  of  the  Vantic  S.A.  corporate  headquarters  from 
the  Cotic  MTY  factory  complex  to  a facility  recently  built  in  another  part  of  the  Monterrey 
region.  This  change  has  been  negative  in  two  ways.  First  was  the  cost  of  the  building.  Vantic 
S.A.  built  a beautiful  facility  for  all  of  the  management  which  is  officially  part  of  their  hierarchy 
which  combines  the  form  of  a traditional  hacienda  architecture  with  the  1 990s  functionality  of 
cubicles.  In  the  current  market,  which  is  discussed  in  the  next  section,  the  financials  are  not 
looking  good  enough  to  have  these  type  of  expenditures.  In  fact,  a problem  with  differential 
interests  between  the  branches  of  Cotic  S.A.  was  demonstrated  with  this  building.  Cotic  S.A.,  in 
an  attempt  to  earn  more  money,  decided  to  charge  Vantic  rent  on  their  new  facility,  and  Vantic 
declared  that  they  would  return  to  the  Cotic  MTY  facility  rather  than  pay.  Six  months  later, 
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Vantic  S.A.  has  returned  to  the  Cotic  MTY  complex.5  The  second  issue  that  arose  when  Vantic 
S.A.  moved  was  that  they  created  more  psychological  distance  between  the  various  Cotics  under 
their  umbrella  within  Mexico  and  themselves.  Although  most  of  the  Vantic  S.A.  employees  have 
come  up  within  the  ranks,  they  are  accused  by  those  still  in  Cotic  MTY  of  forgetting  what  the 
company  is.  The  physical  change  appears  to  have  caused  a mental  shift  from  one  of  a production- 
based  group  to  being  more  focused  on  paperwork  than  the  creation  of  good  quality  corrugated  tin. 
It  is  logical  that  constant  contact  with  the  production  employees  would  keep  the  levels  of 
hierarchy  in  greater  contact  and  focused  on  their  common  rather  than  individual  interests. 

In  addition  to  the  Mexican-based  production  units  and  various  corporate  headquarters, 
there  are  also  the  sales  wings.  They  are  divided  into  the  domestic  Vantic  S.A.  and  Vantic  Export 
Sales  (VES)  which  are  based  in  Monterrey  and  Dallas,  respectively.  The  Mexican  sales  wing  is 
staffed  exclusively  by  Mexicans  who  establish  personal  relations  with  their  suppliers  but  who 
have  significantly  less  contact  with  the  factories.  VES  is  staffed  by  both  Mexican  and  U.S. 
nationals,  but  the  Mexican  employees  are  usually  sent  for  a limited  period  of  time  and  then  are 
returned  to  Mexico.  As  will  become  clear  in  future  chapters,  VES  is  often  a site  of  culture  clash 
and  difficulties  which  are  based  in  different  markets  and  priorities. 

Employees’  Vision  of  Cotic 

The  survey  and  questionnaire  provided  me  with  a great  deal  of  information  about  the 
factory  in  general.  This  section  will  discuss  aspects  of  the  background  of  these  workers  as  well  as 
the  atmosphere  of  the  factory.  The  respondents  to  the  in-depth  questionnaire  averaged  thirty  four 
years  of  age  and  were  overwhelmingly  (eighty  five  percent)  male,  which  goes  against  the 
traditional  image  of  Mexican  factories  of  them  being  young  females,  (see  Femandez-Kelley  1983 


5 As  this  occurred  between  November  1999  and  January  2000, 1 am  unsure  of  the  exact  circumstances 
behind  or  the  consequences  of  this  change.  Generally  speaking,  it  does  not  bode  well  for  Cotic  S.A.  as  a 
whole. 
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or  Tiano  1994)  The  average  tenure  at  Cotic  MTY  was  twelve  years,  indicating  a relatively  stable 
workforce. 

The  flow  of  information  up  and  down  within  the  factory  was  addressed  in  various 
questions  within  the  two  quantitative  instruments.  The  respondents  were  asked  what  forms  of 
formal  communication  put  out  by  the  factory  they  used  most  often.  The  most  popular  choice 
were  the  two  print  magazines,  one  published  by  the  union  of  Cotic  S.A.  and  the  other  by  the 
corporate  offices  of  Cotic  S.A.  which  is  more  official.  They  each  received  a rank  of  1.9  out  of  a 
possible  six.  These  journal  are  very  different  because  the  union  paper  is  much  more  social  in 
nature  while  the  official  one  is  use  to  reinforce  the  company’s  values  and  explain  changes.  It  may 
indicate  a weakness  of  the  official  paper  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  definitive  source  of 
information.  The  source  which  received  the  next  highest  score  was  meetings,  which  is  primarily 
the  quarterly  meetings  held  by  the  gerentes.  These  will  be  discussed  more  thoroughly  in  the  next 
chapter.  Although  the  formal  methods  of  communication  which  are  published  were  cited  the 
most  often,  the  majority  of  the  respondents  could  not  accurately  identify  recent  articles  in  either 
of  these  magazines. 

The  respondents  were  also  asked  to  provide  the  names  of  the  gerentes  who  were  in 
charge  of  the  Cotic  MTY  plant,  who  number  nine.  As  there  had  been  a change  in  the  positions 
just  a few  weeks  before  the  questionnaire  was  applied,  this  should  have  indicated  the  way  in 
which  information  flowed  down  through  a variety  of  channels.  Ten  percent  of  the  respondents 
were  able  to  provide  the  names  of  the  gerentes  in  the  new  organizational  chart  completely  and 
accurately.  A relatively  large  number,  seven  percent,  could  not  accurately  name  a single  manager 
of  the  plan  in  which  they  worked.  Three  percent  had  the  old  hierarchy  correct  but  thought  that  it 
was  still  in  effect  but  an  equal  number  could  only  correctly  name  one.  The  gerente  general  was 
the  only  name  identified  by  eleven  percent  of  the  respondents.  Thirty  one  percent  of  the 
randomly  selected  sample  provided  the  names  of  two  or  three  managers  while  thirty  five  percent 
knew  four  to  six.  If  one  takes  this  data  at  face  value  it  indicates  that  the  paternalistic  vision  of  the 
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factory  may  be  inaccurate.  In  fact,  since  the  vast  majority,  eighty  two  percent,  could  name  the 
manager  in  their  own  division  it  would  appear  that  the  familiar  relations  with  employees  holds 
but  on  a smaller  scale.  Rather  than  all  of  the  gerentes  knowing  all  of  the  employees  and  vice 
versa,  they  know  the  ones  within  their  own  section  with  whom  they  interact  on  a regular  basis. 
Another  factor,  suggested  by  the  gerentes  when  I presented  this  data  to  them,  is  that  the 
measuring  instrument  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  low  numbers.  In  fact,  their  idea  was  to 
redo  the  survey  using  photographs  to  see  if  the  line  workers,  supervisors  and  jefes  could 
accurately  identify  them.  As  cost  was  a factor,  I was  not  able  to  enact  this  line  of  research. 

When  asked  what  they  would  put  in  a suggestion  box,  the  responses  were  indicative  of 
the  most  important  issues  to  the  line  workers.  Quality  received  the  lowest  ranking,  meaning  it 
was  the  most  important  to  them.  The  company  has  changed  their  direction  to  one  or  TQM,  as  has 
been  discussed,  and  therefore  this  piece  of  data  demonstrates  that  this  change  has  been 
internalized.  The  second  response  was  safety,  which  is  understandable  considering  the  conditions 
within  the  plant.  The  heat  within  the  factory  combined  with  heavy  machinery  has  caused 
numerous  serious  and  minor  injuries.  During  my  time  at  Cotic  MTY  there  was  a record  set  of 
one  full  year  without  any  serious  injuries  but  it  was  broken  during  one  day  when  the  temperature 
on  the  shop  floor  went  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  Farenheight.  Salary  was  number 
five  on  the  list,  which  suggests  that  they  are  satisfied  with  their  wages.  As  they  are  paid  between 
six  and  fourteen  dollars  a day,  their  satisfaction  is  well  deserved  as  the  minimum  salary  for  this 
region  is  significantly  less.  The  dining  area,  their  work  companions  and  supervisors  are  about 
equal  in  terms  of  importance  but  probably  for  different  reasons.  As  this  was  a one-page  survey,  I 
do  not  have  any  more  information  than  the  ranking  of  between  6.2  to  6.7  for  these  three  variables. 
The  least  important  work  related  factors  were  bonuses  and  extra  benefits  as  well  as  the  work 
itself.  Generally  speaking,  this  data  indicates  what  factors  are  important  and  the  general  attitude 
towards  work  which  the  line  workers,  the  only  respondents,  possess.  These  opinions  will  be 
further  explained  in  the  next  paragraphs  with  a discussion  of  the  more  in  depth  questionnaire. 
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Respondents  to  the  longer  survey  were  asked  to  put  in  order  six  factors  from  most  to  least 
important  characteristics  should  a manager  at  Cotic  MTY  possess.  The  first  choice  was 
experience  in  the  factory  receiving  a score  of  1 .9.  Having  the  confidence  of  the  workers  (and  also 
giving  of  it)  was  also  important  with  a score  of  2. 1 . In  my  experience  the  latter  quality  can  best 
be  earned  by  on  the  job  experience  and  a willingness  to  talk  and  be  friendly  with  all  employees  of 
the  plant.  Education  was  close  behind,  with  a rank  of  2.4,  and  in  this  plant  almost  all  of  the 
gerentes  had  finished  a local  university  degree.  There  was  a large  gap  between  these  three 
possible  responses  and  the  last  three,  Catholic,  being  of  the  owning  family  and  belonging  to  a 
high  social  class.  The  relative  rank  of  4.5,  5.1  and  5.1  respectively.  These  were  clearly 
significantly  less  important  to  the  workers. 

They  were  also  asked  to  rank  the  importance  of  various  factors  of  their  work,  again  from 
one  to  six  where  one  is  the  most  important  and  six  the  least.  Salary  was  listed  as  the  most 
important,  2.4,  although  it  was  not  significantly  far  from  the  next  two  responses,  treatment  of 
their  supervisors  and  benefits,  2.6  and  2.7  respectively.  The  remaining  possible  responses  were, 
the  work  day  and  the  danger  of  the  job,  3.7  and  3.5  respectively.  This  indicates  the  valued 
aspects  of  their  job.  It  was  interesting  that  salary  was  first  considering  the  ranking  in  the  first 
survey.  It  could  be  due  to  the  time  lapse  between  the  two  questionnaires  probably  played  a 
significant  role,  or  more  specifically  the  events  which  transpired  between  the  two  applications. 
There  was  a serious  shake-up  within  the  company  which  made  everyone  less  secure  with  their 
position  within  it  and  forced  many  to  question  their  future  paychecks.  As  many  people  were 
being  let  go,  they  may  have  looked  at  the  factory  more  as  place  of  employment  with  fewer 
emotional  attachments. 

When  asked  if  they  thought  that  only  members  of  the  Sanchez  family  should  have  the 
highest  positions  within  the  various  companies  which  they  controlled,  the  response  was 
interesting.  The  first  question  was  if  the  members  of  the  Sanchez  family  should  be  in  the  highest 
positions  in  Cotic  S.A..  Forty  nine  percent  of  the  respondents  agreed  that  they  should  the  most 
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common  explanation  was  that  they  had  the  right  to  do  as  they  pleased.  When  asked  if  these  same 
people  should  be  in  the  positions  of  authority  in  Cotic  MTY  only  thirty  one  percent  agreed.  They 
stated  that  the  Sanchez  family  did  not  belong  in  the  plant  as  they  did  not  belong  in  factory.  This 
is  probably  related  to  the  response  that  one  of  the  most  important  qualities  for  a gerente  is 
experience  in  the  factory.  Therefore,  although  the  employees  agree  that  the  Sanchez  family  can 
exercise  their  rights  in  supervisory  areas,  they  are  not  welcome  as  directly  in  charge  of  the 
manufacturing  plant. 


Impact  of  N.A.F.T.A. 

N.A.F.T.A.  has  had  had  an  impact  on  Cotic  S.A.  although  more  is  going  to  occur  in  the 
next  five  years.  For  the  past  thirty  years,  Cotic  S.A.  has  engaged  in  joint  ventures  for  a variety  of 
U.S. -based  Fortune  500  companies,  and  they  have  been  extremely  successful  both  in  terms  of 
cross-border  contact  and  profits.  Therefore,  the  changes  that  have  occurred  since  N.A.F.T.A.  was 
signed  have  been  more  subtle.  Although  foreign  companies  have  the  ability  to  own  more  than 
forty-nine  percent  of  a joint  venture  since  changes  were  made  in  Mexican  laws  to  ensure 
N.A.F.T.A.’s  passage,  it  has  not  occurred  in  Cotic  S.A.  According  to  a lawyer  for  Cotic  S.A., 
there  is  no  interest  in  the  still  family-based  company  to  give  that  much  control  to  any  outsiders, 
regardless  of  the  country.  Their  independence  and  the  ability  to  maintain  control  is  far  too 
important. 

The  future  of  Cotic  S.A.,  and  therefore  Cotic  MTY,  is  in  serious  doubt  due  to  N.A.F.T.A. 
During  the  protectionist  era  of  Mexico’s  economic  history,  Cotic  S.A.  and  the  majority  of  the 
country’s  companies  became  used  to  being  the  only  available  source  for  corrugated  tin.  This 
allowed  them  to  produce  less  than  perfect  goods  and  charge  enough  to  make  a profit.  In  the  new 
N.A.F.T.A.  marketplace,  companies  like  Cotic  S.A.  need  to  be  able  to  rise  to  the  competition 
provided  by  the  often  superior  products  produced  in  the  United  States  for  a lower  price.  This  has 
already  begun  to  be  a problem  for  Cotic  MTY  which  is  the  factory  that  produces  the  vast  majority 
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of  Vantic’s  export  goods,  as  its  sales  wing  cannot  sell  corrugated  tin  for  a price  which  allows 
them  to  be  profitable. 

Cotic  MTY 

This  facility  is  the  original  area  which  started  the  company  Cotic  S.A.  It  is  the  starting 
point  of  Cotic  S.A.  even  though  it  only  makes  up  a very  small  percentage  of  current  output  or 
profits  for  the  entire  company.  This  is  a good  position  to  be  in  on  some  levels  and  less  so  in 
others.  The  factory  gets  more  attention  from  the  upper  management  of  Cotic  S.A.  as  they  are  in 
the  same  city  and  house  the  museum.  This  can  mean  that  Cotic  MTY  is  used  as  a guinea  pig  for 
experiments  which  they  want  to  try  at  one  factory  before  implementing  them  at  all  of  the  Vantic 
S.A.  locations.  On  the  positive  side,  during  times  of  negative  growth  or  threatened  closings, 

Cotic  MTY  can  be  relatively  confident  that  it  will  not  be  as  affected  as  other  plants.  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  do  not  take  a downturn  in  the  numbers  seriously,  because  they  do,  but  it  is  in  a 
different  way.  While  I was  at  Cotic  MTY,  there  was  serious  talk  of  entire  factories  under  the 
Vantic  umbrella  being  closed  due  to  financial  losses.  Although  Cotic  MTY  discussed  the 
possibility  of  shutting  down  lines  of  production,  there  was  never  a question  of  closing  the  plant. 
“We  are  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  company”  is  a phrase  that  both  explains  the  privileged  position 
and  pressure  which  they  are  placed  under. 

The  primary  division  in  Cotic  MTY  is  between  those  workers  who  are  considered  de 
confianza  and  the  sindicalizados  or  the  employees  and  unionized  workers,  respectively.  The 
males  in  this  category  are  both  supervisors,  jefes,  and  gerentes.  Supervisors  and  jefes  generally 
wear  the  uniform  provided  by  the  company,  but  they  can  be  relatively  easily  identified  by  the 
pagers  which  they  carry  so  they  can  be  contacted.  Gerentes  are  not  required  to  wear  the 
uniforms,  but  a few  of  them  make  it  a general  policy  to  do  so  with  a pair  of  jeans  rather  than  the 
pants  provided.  The  females  who  are  also  de  confianza  all  wear  uniforms  provided  for  them  on  a 
yearly  basis.  There  are  separate  summer  and  winter  uniforms  which  cover  every  day  of  the  week, 


consisting  of  a blouse,  vest,  jacket,  and  a choice  of  either  a skirt  or  pants.  Virtually  all  women 
choose  the  pants. 
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Line  employees  are  required  to  spend  four  hours  out  of  every  eight  days  in  capacitacion, 
or  training,  which  takes  place  in  a special  section  of  the  decoration  building.  It  is  a two-floor  area 
consisting  of  six  rooms  with  low  technology  but  excellent  air  conditioning.  The  schedule  for  the 
line  workers  is  to  work  two  morning  shifts  (6  AM  until  2 PM),  two  afternoon  shifts  (2  PM  until 
10  PM),  and  two  evening  shifts  (10  PM  until  6 AM)  and  then  they  have  two  days  off.  Whenever 
they  are  assigned  to  work  an  afternoon  shift,  they  have  to  arrive  at  the  plant  at  noon  in  order  to 
spend  the  first  hours  in  training.  These  activities  can  include  a variety  of  safety,  values  oriented, 
or  more  relevant  knowledge.  This  is  one  of  the  few  areas  which  is  run  by  a woman. 

Physical  Layout 

The  plant  of  Cotic  MTY  is  within  a larger  complex  located  in  the  municipality 
Monterrey.  It  includes  the  branch  of  the  company  which  invents  and  implements  technological 
advances  as  well  as  the  domestic  sales  wing  and  the  training  facility  for  Cotic  S.A.  There  is  a 
main  entrance  manned  by  a fence  and  several  guards  who  check  to  ensure  that  whoever  enters  the 
complex  belongs  there.  This  is  generally  done  visually--  if  they  recognize  you,  then  you  are 
waved  in;  if  not,  you  are  stopped.  The  desconocidos,  or  unknown  persons,  are  asked  with  whom 
they  have  business,  and  that  party  is  called  to  confirm  that  the  visitor  is  legitimate.  If  one  works 
in  another  Cotic  S.A.  company,  one  can  open  the  automatic  gate  through  a magnetic  strip  with  an 
identification  card  waved  over  the  gate.  This  system  does  not  work  particularly  well  as  there  is  a 
museum  within  the  walls  of  the  complex  so  anyone  who  wants  to  enter  can.  The  first  gate 
protects  the  gymnasium,  parking  lots,  and  comedor,  or  dining  hall,  as  they  have  no  other  guards. 
Most  of  the  buildings  before  the  second  gate  house  have  a female  receptionist  at  a front  desk  who 
ensures  that  people  get  announced  and  routed  properly  within  the  building.  The  second  gate 
house  is  directly  after  the  two-  to  three-foot  statue  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  housed  in  a cement 
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unit  which  is  shaped  in  the  symbol  of  Cotic  MTY  with  a glass  front,  spotlights,  and  planted 
flowers. 

The  security  shack  also  has  a gate  which  further  restricts  automotive  traffic.  This  air 
conditioned  house  is  the  most  important  of  the  security  areas  because  they  are  in  control  of  the 
sign-in  and  sign-out  process  for  empleados  de  confianza.  In  theory,  each  employee  is  supposed 
to  be  recorded  from  the  time  they  come  in  and  the  hour  they  leave  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
employees  de  confianza  arrival  times  are  noted  by  the  guard  who  writes  it  down,  but  there  does 
appear  to  be  some  collusion,  as  each  of  these  employees  is  almost  always  said  to  have  entered  at 
exactly  7:30.  As  I often  arrived  around  8:30  and  walked  in  with  gerentes,  jefes,  and  supervisors,  I 
can  attest  to  the  “doctoring”  of  this  particular  book.  For  the  7:30  A.M.  change  of  shift,  there  is  a 
line  of  contracted  workers  waiting  to  show  their  identifications  to  be  written  because,  as  they  are 
not  permanent  employees  of  Cotic  MTY,  they  do  not  have  access  to  the  other  system. 

Cotic  MTY  recently  changed  from  a time  card  punching  system  to  a magnetic  strip  on  a 
company  identification.  This  allows  easier  record  keeping  and  access  to  employee  records,  but 
some  supervisors  and  jefes  have  raised  the  issue  of  employees  clocking  in  people  who  have  not 
yet  arrived.  During  two  separate  observations  of  change  in  turnos  from  semi-hidden  locations  in 
the  plant,  I saw  no  indication  that  these  fears  were  well  founded.  There  is  no  account  kept  of  rest 
breaks  or  the  amount  of  time  taken  for  lunch  for  any  of  the  workers  outside  of  the  workers  de 
contracto  whose  entrance  and  exit  was  heavily  regulated  by  the  security  guards  at  the  inner  gate. 

There  is  a museum  which  contains  a variety  of  objects.  Directly  across  the  street  there  is 
a gift  shop  with  a small  restaurant  which  was  built  in  the  original  building  of  Cotic  after  it  was 
renovated.  The  building  has  been  designed  to  retain  the  look  of  the  original  factory  and  preserve 
its  history  while  allowing  it  to  be  a modern  useful  area.  As  the  restaurant  costs  approximately 
one  half  of  a line  workers’  daily  wage,  they  rarely  eat  there.  Instead,  it  is  primarily  used  by 
employees  of  Vantic  S.A.  or  Cotic  S.A.  who  are  in  the  training  rooms  located  on  the  premises. 
They  come  in  together  to  eat  at  one  communal  table  at  a stated  time,  and  they  all  have  the  same 
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dishes,  although  business  chatter  rarely  occurs.  The  center  of  the  building  which  houses  the  gift 
shop  and  restaurant  is  also  used  for  classes  for  both  children  and  adults  who  do  a variety  of  art 
and  craft  activities. 

The  primary  part  of  the  factory  consists  of  a number  of  machines  which  are  divided  into 
the  hot  and  the  cold  areas.  The  hot  area  is  where  the  corrugated  tin  is  created,  and  the  cold  area  is 
where  it  is  inspected  and  packed.  There  are  over  five  “lines  of  production”  which  start  with  the 
prepared  raw  materials,  are  created  by  the  machinery,  finished,  inspected,  and  packed  along  one 
assembly  line.  The  primary  Cotic  MTY  managerial  space  is  located  on  the  second  level  of  the 
factory  which  probably  covers  ten  percent  of  the  factory  floor  and  is  only  accessible  by  a set  of 
stairs  which  start  on  the  factory  floor  and  go  to  the  two  entrances  to  the  primary  hallway.  The 
offices  of  the  operational,  mechanical,  sales,  client  services,  quality,  and  general  managers  are 
located  on  the  ends  of  each  hall.  The  four  secretaries  who  are  assigned  to  this  area  each  sit  in  the 
hall  outside  their  respective  boss’s  office.6 

There  are  two  conference  rooms  in  the  center  of  the  hallway.  Both  have  one  long 
rectangular  table  with  a number  of  matching  chairs,  both  around  the  table  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
room.  Each  has  at  least  two  windows,  and  they  are  covered  with  heavy  green  curtains  which  are 
almost  never  opened,  like  all  those  in  this  area.  The  walls  have  both  Cotic  S.A.  materials 
designed  to  instill  the  corporate  values  and  declarations  and  the  Cotic  MTY  monthly  and  daily 
results.  There  is  an  office  with  a four-person  staff  who  are  charged  with  keeping  the  statistics  of 
the  plant  current  and  posted  in  these  areas.  There  is  a third  floor  which  is  used  for  another  part  of 
the  production  process  which  is  currently  being  revamped  by  a well-known  international 
consulting  company  project.7 


4 In  a cost-cutting  measure,  one  of  the  secretaries  has  been  let  go  since  I left  and  she  was  not  replaced. 

7 Interestingly  enough,  this  same  company  had  previously  done  work  in  Cotic  SA  and  it  was  generally 
considered  a massive  waste  of  money,  in  terms  of  actual  returns.  When  the  gerente  general  of  Cotic  MTY 
asked  one  of  the  higher  ups  from  corporatrvo  why  the  consulting  firm  was  hired  again  he  was  told 
“Because  investors  hear  that  we’ve  hired  them  and  we  hope  that  it  will  make  up  for  the  money  spent”. 
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Behind  the  building  which  houses  the  major  machines  is  the  area  for  primary  materials. 
This  region  is  not  in  a particular  building  but  instead  is  made  up  of  made  up  of  individual  holding 
areas  to  store,  combine,  and  prepare  the  materials  in  a small  building  in  the  back  which  was 
renovated  recently.  The  manager  of  primary  materials  has  an  office  with  his  direct  subordinates 
which  was  redone  approximately  three  years  ago.  The  majority  of  the  process  of  product 
decoration  for  Cotic  MTY  is  not  housed  in  the  same  building  as  the  primary  production  area, 
although  a few  lines  which  consistently  run  the  same  product  are  decorated  as  produced.  Instead, 
the  production  floor  ends  in  a packing  area.  The  majority  of  the  goods  are  then  moved  across 
almost  never  used  railroad  tracks  to  be  unpacked,  decorated,  and  repacked.  The  management  of 
this  area  is  located  in  a room  on  the  second  floor  which  is  not  located  above  any  part  of  the 
production  facility  but  has  windows  and  an  excellent  view  of  the  area. 

Hierarchy 

As  has  been  previously  described,  Cotic  MTY  is  a subsidiary  of  Vantic  S.A.  which  is 
owned  by  Cotic  S.A.  Cotic  MTY  is  one  of  almost  ten  factories  which  exist  throughout  Mexico, 
usually  in  strategic  locations  to  be  near  the  clients  for  reduced  shipping  costs.  The  plant  itself  is 
run  by  a variety  of  committees  including  the  manager’s  committee,  the  quality  committee,  and  the 
program  committee. 

The  schedule  for  the  unionized  workers  has  already  been  discussed.  The  joke  is  that  the 
gerentes  work  a half  day,  only  twelve  hours.  The  expectation  is  that  the  empleados  de  confianza 
are  to  arrive  at  the  second  gate  by  7:30  in  the  morning,  even  though  greetings  and  socializing  take 
up  around  the  first  half  hour  of  the  day.  The  official  lunch  hour  is  from  1 :00  until  2:00,  but  this  is 
rarely  followed.  Instead,  the  vast  majority  of  the  gerentes  leave  at  approximately  12:30  to  drive 
home  and  eat  with  their  families  and  return  around  2:15.  The  secretaries  are  theoretically  allowed 


As  the  consulting  firm  cost  over  one  million  dollars  the  first  time  around,  gains  in  the  stock  market  have 
not  been  apparent. 
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to  leave  at  5:00  in  the  afternoon,  but  those  who  actually  do  are  looked  down  upon.8  The  gerentes 
usually  do  not  leave  until  after  7:00  and  stay  until  after  9:00  in  the  evening  at  least  one  day  a 
week.  Saturdays  are  half  days  in  that  gerentes,  jefes,  and  secretaries  are  expected  to  arrive  by  at 
least  8:00  in  the  morning  and  do  not  expect  to  stay  past  lunch.  Visiting  the  plant  on  a Sunday  or 
staying  later  on  Saturday  is  not  unheard  of  but  is  considered  a sign  of  loyalty  rather  than  an 
obligation. 

All  of  the  committees  are  chaired  by  the  general  manager,  who  was  recently  returned 
from  Guadalajara  after  he  rose  in  the  ranks  of  Cotic  MTY.  He  is  a well-respected  man  because 
he  has  put  in  his  time  at  Cotic,  and  he  has  both  the  technical  knowledge  and  the  willingness  to 
“roll  up  his  sleeves  and  get  dirty.”  In  fact,  many  informants  believed  that  he  prefers  to  be  on  the 
floor  than  in  the  offices.  When  he  re-entered  the  factory,  this  time  as  the  general  manager,  he 
created  his  committee  from  men  he  had  taken  with  him  to  Guadalajara,  men  who  had  remained  in 
Monterrey,  and  a few  others  he  had  met  in  his  many  years  in  the  company.  He  has  a definitive 
presence  within  the  factory  and  is  one  of  the  few  people  one  can  identify  based  purely  upon  the 
sounds  of  his  footfalls  in  the  hallway.  It  is  an  interesting  yet  effective  mix  of  respect  and 
affection  which  has  allowed  him  to  work  effectively  under  difficult  circumstances. 

Most  of  the  other  committee  members  have  a direct  personal  tie  with  Ernesto  Gonzalez 
which  extends  beyond  the  workplace.  The  man  in  charge  of  primary  materials,  Emilio  Lorenzo, 
is  a compadre  to  Ernesto  Gonzalez.  Ernesto  Gonzalez  baptized  at  least  one  of  Emilio  Lorenzo’s 
children  years  after  they  first  met  in  a way  to  formalize  their  friendship.  This  compadrazgo 
occurred  approximately  fifteen  years  before  Ernesto  Gonzalez  became  general  manager  at  Cotic 
S.A.  but  does  not  appear  to  be  a significant  reason  for  Emilio  Lorenzo’s  advancement.  Emilio 
Lorenzo  was  listed  by  most  employees  in  the  random  survey  as  the  person  with  the  most 
leadership  skills,  while  his  length  of  service  to  and  his  knowledge  of  many  different  areas  were 


8 In  fact,  the  one  who  did  was  the  one  let  go  in  the  cost-cutting  measure. 
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cited  as  the  primary  reasons.  Ernesto  Gonzalez  has  another  compadre  in  his  committee,  Clay 
Garcia.  He  had  difficulties  with  the  general  manager  directly  before  Ernesto  Gonzalez  and  had 
been  sent  to  the  technology  wing  of  Cotic  S.A.  during  the  short  period  he  was  in  charge. 

The  Union 

The  union  at  Cotic  MTY  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  a “white  union”  which  means  it 
exists  only  in  the  companies  which  deal  in  this  particular  section  of  the  industry  that  makes  up 
Cotic  S.A.  This  is  in  comparison  to  what  is  called  a “red  union”  which  crosses  industry  lines  and 
is  completely  separated  from  any  particular  company.  The  red  unions  are  generally  more  radical 
and  confrontational  than  the  white,  and  for  this  reason  the  latter  are  often  considered  nothing 
more  than  a convenient  whitewash  for  the  company  which  is  required  by  law  to  have  a 
functioning  union.  The  most  famous  red  union  is  probably  CTP  which  had  been  run  by  Fidel 
Vazquez  for  decades  until  his  death  in  1997.  CTP  does  have  a presence  in  Monterrey,  but  the 
city’s  workers  are  more  commonly  represented  by  the  white  unions. 

There  is  a story  which  has  been  passed  by  word  of  mouth  throughout  the  city  which  may 
have  significantly  impacted  the  labor  relations  in  the  city.  The  story  of  the  closing  of  the  factory, 
Fundidora,  was  repeated  to  me  by  a union  official  as  an  example  of  why  they  need  to  be  flexible 
when  negotiating  with  the  management  of  Cotic  MTY.  According  to  the  tale,  Fundidora  was  a 
good  employer,  but  the  union  decided  that  the  management  could  give  more  to  their  workers. 
There  was  a strike  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  owners  to  cave  into  the  demands  of  higher  pay  and 
more  benefits.  The  company  stated  that  it  did  not  have  the  funds  to  pay  the  increase  but  was  not 
believed,  and  the  strike  continued.  My  informant  said  that  this  was  the  direct  reason  for  the 
closing  of  Fundidora  which  had  been  a major  employer  and  a symbol  of  the  community  of  its 
strength  and  ability  to  survive.  The  story  has  become  a myth  which  serves  a significant  purpose. 
It  keeps  the  unions  more  conciliatory  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  management  in  any 
negotiation.  It  is  apparent  that  this  story  is  different  from  that  reported  in  the  previous  chapter. 
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The  union  and  the  management  do  have  a good  relationship  at  the  present  time.  The 
company  has  not  been  able  to  give  utilidades  for  a number  of  years  to  their  employees. 

Utilidades  are  government  mandated  profit  sharing.  Profits  for  Cotic  MTY  are  to  be  shared  with 
their  employees  rather  than  the  employees  of  all  Vantic  or  all  of  Cotic  S.A.  sharing  their 
collective  profits.  It  works  out  well  for  those  companies  which  have  profits,  but  the  employees  of 
Cotic  MTY  would  benefit  from  a different  system,  as  it  is  one  of  the  least  profitable  within  the 
holding  company. 

In  the  year  that  I was  completing  fieldwork  at  Cotic  MTY,  there  were  also  no  utilidades 
to  be  distributed,  but  the  management  worked  with  the  union  to  find  a good  compromise.  The 
general  manager  and  someone  from  Vantic  set  up  a meeting  with  the  management  of  the  union  to 
discuss  the  situation.  They  spent  time  in  a facility  owned  by  Cotic  S.A.  which  is  used  for 
meetings  or  sport  activities.  After  two  days  the  rest  of  the  managers  who  made  up  the  committee 
joined  the  group  to  continue  the  negotiations.  The  final  amount  of  the  utilidades  given  was  not 
made  available  to  me,  but  I believe  that  they  ended  up  being  around  700  pesos  or  seventy  U.S. 
dollars.  The  neighboring  company  which  is  also  owned  by  Cotic  S.A.  but  is  not  part  of  Vantic 
has  few  employees  and  is  very  profitable,  and  they  received  30,000  pesos,  according  to  an 
extremely  reliable  source.  Although  the  employees  of  Cotic  MTY  did  not  get  the  3,000  pesos  or 
one  months  salary  they  expected  or  hoped  for,  the  generally  good  relations  between  the  union  and 
the  management  ensured  that  they  received  something.  Because  they  did  not  earn  enough  profit 
to  warrant  utilidades,  Cotic  MTY  was  not  required  by  law  to  provide  anything,  but  they  did  so  in 
an  effort  to  be  fair  to  their  workers.  They  understand  that  most  people  depend  on  that  money 
even  though  there  is  no  guarantee  of  any  particular  amount. 

Gender  Issues 

The  plant  is  primarily  male  in  its  composition  and  general  outlook.  At  the  time  I was 
there,  there  were  eight  hundred  and  sixty  seven  unionized  male  workers  and  ninety  five  female 
union  members.  There  are  only  fifteen  female  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  male 
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employees  de  confxanza.  The  factory  is  generally  a male  area  although  there  are  exceptions. 

There  are  some  males  and  females  who  are  in  many  way  bridges  between  the  male  and  female 
spheres  of  influence.  The  man  who  is  in  charge  of  statistics  is  often  found  socializing  with  the 
secretaries  who  are  located  on  the  same  floor  as  his  office.  He  is  invited  for  lunches  and  other 
social  events,  and  during  the  office  parties,  known  as  pachangas,  he  is  always  put  in  charge  of  the 
food  purchase  and  preparation.  The  general  manager’s  secretary  is  more  familiar  with  and  trusted 
by  the  gerentes  and  other  levels  of  the  male  hierarchy  than  others  in  part  because  she  has  more 
contact  with  them. 

The  hierarchy  of  Cotic  S.A.  is  similar  to  what  one  would  expect  in  a Mexican  factory. 

The  upper  management  or  gerentes  are  all  male.  The  jefes  are  primarily  male  with  the  exception 
of  the  human  relations  department.  The  woman  with  the  most  seniority  is  a college-educated 
woman  who  had  been  with  the  company  for  over  ten  years  during  which  time  she  was  the  editor 
for  the  company’s  magazine.  The  other  females  are  part  of  the  hiring  process;  some  are  in  charge 
of  benefits,  while  others  interview  potential  employees.  The  latter  group  of  women  are  on  a level 
below  jefes,  but  they  do  have  a certain  amount  of  power  and  control.  All  of  these  women  wear 
the  uniform  shared  by  the  secretaries.  When  asked,  many  said  that  they  appreciated  the  ease  of 
dressing  and  the  fact  that  they  did  not  have  to  dirty  any  of  their  own  clothes  to  work.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  these  women  are  considered  to  be  on  the  same  low  level  in  the 
hierarchy.  I found  myself  lumping  all  of  these  women  in  the  same  category  after  a few  months  of 
fieldwork,  which  is  to  the  detriment  of  many  of  them.  The  uniform  establishes  that  there  are  two 
categories  of  nonunionized  workers,  male  and  female,  and  collapses  the  differences  of  education, 
status  and  power  between  some  of  these  women. 

The  only  areas  which  are  considered  purely  female  space  are  the  bathrooms.  When  they 
are  near  the  offices,  they  are  pink  and  contain  the  toiletries  and  toothbrushes  of  the  secretaries 
who  work  in  that  area.  On  the  shop  floor  level  there  is  no  difference  from  the  men’s  rooms. 

Areas  which  could  be  considered  mixed,  but  more  females  dominate,  are  the  human  relations. 
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training,  and  general  factory  offices  because  of  the  number  of  females  present  and  their  ability  to 
shape  their  space.  For  example,  the  general  factory  offices  which  are  located  on  top  of  the 
factory  floor  have  the  desks  of  the  secretaries  as  the  most  visible  markers  of  femininity.  They 
usually  have  plants  and  other  decorations  which  may  include  cartoon  character  posters  or  photos 
of  loved  ones. 

The  cold  area  of  the  factory  is  a primarily  male,  but  as  women  are  allowed  to  work  there, 
it  is  an  intermediate  region.  It  is  part  of  the  shop  floor,  but  the  percentage  of  women  is 
significantly  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  factory.  In  this  region  women  are  treated  primarily  as 
workers,  and  for  the  most  part  their  gender  is  not  commented  upon  by  the  supervisors,  a fact  that  I 
know.  There  is  little  in  the  way  of  reported  sexual  harassment,  and  only  fourteen  percent  of  the 
women  randomly  polled  stated  that  they  had  experienced  problems  in  the  factory  because  they  are 
a woman.  The  same  percentage  said  that  they  knew  of  someone  who  had  those  types  of 
problems. 

In  many  factories,  especially  in  Mexico,  a type  of  sexual  harassment  based  on  verbal 
comments  is  often  reported.  The  types  of  comments  which  I heard  and  were  generally  reported 
involved  relatively  normal,  at  least  for  Mexico,  flattering  comments  which  are  invitations  but  not 
necessarily  provocative.  These  piropos  are  relatively  normal  for  daily  life  including  on  the  street, 
so  it  is  difficult  to  consider  this  sexual  harassment.  In  fact,  the  mangers  are  defensive  when  it 
comes  to  the  issue  of  sexual  harassment  as  the  following  example  demonstrates.  The  general 
manager  was  talking  with  a visiting  consultant  from  Europe,  and  they  required  the  secretary  to 
take  down  a letter.  She  came  in,  finished  her  part  of  the  job,  and  said  “con  permiso  which 
roughly  translates  to  “please  excuse  me  as  I leave.”  The  consultant  decided  to  say.  You  can 
leave  but  only  if  you  sit  on  my  lap  first.”  The  reaction  was  immediate.  The  general  manager 
said,  “That  wasn’t  gentlemanly.  Now  apologize.”  It  is  particularly  interesting  that  the  problem 
with  what  was  said  was  phrased  in  terms  of  being  a gentleman  because  that  indicates  that  there 
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area  social  norms  that  govern  male/female  behavior  which  are  not  ignored  simply  because  they 
are  in  a work  rather  than  social  situation. 

Observed  instances  of  sexual  discrimination  are  captured  in  a few  key  scenes.  During  my 
interviews  about  management  and  other  issues,  a number  of  comments  were  made  that  indicate 
an  attitude  which  may  be  considered  unfriendly  towards  women.  The  primary  way  in  which  I 
heard  these  ideas  was  when  I asked  how  they  would  feel  about  having  a female  gerente.  The  first 
was  in  the  form  of  a simple  joke.  “Porque  no  hay  mujeres  en  la  luna?  Porque  no  hay  basura  para 
recojer”  “Do  you  know  why  there  aren’t  women  on  the  moon?  Because  there  isn’t  any  garbage 
to  be  collected.”  While  many  could  simply  say  that  jokes  did  not  have  an  impact,  it  does 
demonstrate  how  women  are  perceived  or,  more  specifically,  what  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
occupy  themselves  with.  Gerentes  answered  this  question  variably.  A good  number  said  that  it 
would  have  no  impact  on  their  daily  lives  or  that  it  would  be  an  interesting  idea  to  have  a woman 
on  the  committee.  A few  stated  that  it  would  be  a bad  idea  because  there  would  be  less  of  that 
bonding  relationship  between  the  committee  and  that  it  would  cause  serious  changes.  A few  of 
those  who  stated  that  there  would  be  changes  retracted  that  comment  with  a smile  saying,  “Well, 
we  got  used  to  you  so  I guess  it  might  work.”  One  interesting  manager  said  that  he  thought  that 
having  a woman  in  the  managers’  committee  would  be  a good  idea.  His  reasoning  on  this, 
though,  was  that  it  would  be  nice  to  see  a woman  with  her  skirts  and  smell  of  perfume.  One  of 
the  upper  level  management  from  outside  of  Cotic  MTY  has  appointed  female  gerentes  in  the 
human  resource  departments  in  other  plants,  and  he  reported  that  they  were  considered 
successful.  He  would  like  to  see  a woman  in  Monterrey,  but  there  has  been  little  movement 
towards  moving  the  one  female  supervisor  up  within  the  hierarchy  within  the  human  relations 
department. 

On  the  shop  floor,  it  was  more  difficult  to  determine  real  opinions  on  gender.  When 
asked,  an  overwhelming  majority  said  that  women  should  have  the  ability  to  work  in  the  hot  side 
and  could  be  a gerente.  Many  of  these  people  said  that  although  women  could  be  on  the  hot  side, 
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they  probably  could  not  tolerate  the  conditions,  which  are  extreme.  During  the  summer  months 
of  June  and  July  the  hot  side  can  be  as  hot  as  50  degrees  Celcius  which  translates  to 
approximately  120  Farenheight.  One  joke  involved  a contest  which  is  held  every  year.  Teams 
are  created  from  people  who  work  together  on  a regular  basis,  and  these  groups  get  together 
regularly  to  come  up  with  ideas  to  save  Cotic  MTY  money.  The  best  suggestions  are  presented  at 
a foro  or  large  meeting  and  are  given  recognition  of  their  teamwork,  energy,  and  savings.  One 
team  which  was  made  up  of  all  women  chose  the  name  “Pioneras  del  Nuevo  Milenium”  or 
“Pioneers  of  the  New  Millenium”  for  themselves.  It  was  quickly  replaced,  at  least  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  their  coworkers,  with  “Piemas  del  Nuevo  Milenium”  or  “Legs  of  the  New  Milenium.” 


Conclusion 

The  history  and  setting  of  Cotic  S.A.,  Vantic  S.A.,  and  Cotic  MTY  have  been  provided  to 
further  illustrate  the  particularly  Regio  way  of  establishing  and  managing  a company.  This 
includes  the  use  of  the  Mexican  family  pattern  for  the  development  of  the  conglomerate  as  a 
whole.  The  way  in  which  the  factory  is  run  is  also  indicative  of  this  social  form.  The  paternalism 
and  rigid  hierarchical  structure  within  the  factory  Cotic  MTY  demonstrates  this  pattern  further. 
The  formation  of  conglomerates  and  grupos  within  a family  to  encourage  loyalty  between  family 
members  and  close  friends.  The  values  which  began  with  the  production  of  corrugated  tin  for  the 
use  of  the  grupo  have  continued  and  are  visible  throughout  the  Cotic  MTY  plant.  The  next 
chapter  discusses  meetings  within  the  context  of  borderlands  culture  and  how  they  also  provide 
examples  of  familial  relations.  The  Cotic  MTY  meetings  demonstrate  many  of  the  issues  which 
have  been  alluded  to  here  and  provide  a milieu  to  discuss  differences  in  business  culture  between 
Monterrey  and  Texas. 


CHAPTER  6 

BORDERLAND  INTERACTIONS 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  discussion  of  cultural  specifics  of  how  business  in 
Monterrey  is  conducted  in  a visible  daily  form,  namely,  meetings.  Schwartzman  (1989)  clearly 
demonstrates  how  meetings  maintain  organizations  and  help  people  define  their  role  within  it. 
Although  the  activities  which  take  place  in  the  meeting  need  to  be  discussed,  this  author  directs 
us  away  from  a focus  on  tasks  and  towards  an  analysis  of  relationships  and  behavior  which  are 
important  to  the  cultural  system.  The  context  of  the  meetings  demonstrates  the  way  in  which 
appropriate  behavior  includes  paternalism  and  a hierarchy  that  follows  the  pattern  of  familial 
relations.  This  is  most  clearly  noted  in  the  gatherings  which  exclusively  include  participants  from 
Monterrey.  In  those  which  involve  a mixed  group  of  Regios  and  Texans,  the  cultural  differences 
demonstrate  the  regional  business  culture  and,  in  some  ways,  the  different  assumptions  about 
work  life. 

Behavior  in  meetings  are  discussed  in  this  chapter  and  analyzed  in  order  to  shed  light  on 
the  ways  in  which  patterns  of  behavior  reflect  regional  culture  within  a common  corporate 
culture.  The  first  section  describes  the  types  of  meetings,  participants,  and  communication  styles 
in  the  wide  range  of  business  gatherings  in  Cotic  MTY  on  a daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  basis. 
This  is  to  provide  a basic  understanding  of  what  is  normal  for  these  Regios  when  they  meet 
before  continuing  the  analysis  into  the  sales  meetings.  There  are  two  different  types  of  sales 
meetings,  one  for  domestic  and  the  other  international.  Observing  these  two  meetings,  it  became 
obvious  that  there  were  significant  differences  between  the  expected  behavior  in  them  depending 
on  the  regional  origin  of  the  participants.  The  final  section  describes  how  this  behavior  fits  with 
my  theory  that  Monterrey  is  different  from  the  rest  of  Mexico  because  it  is  not  a product  of 
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Hispanic  capitalism  (Loveman  1988).  It  is  also  not  a product  of  the  United  States  because 
business  has  been  contained  by  national  boundaries. 
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There  are  five  types  of  gatherings  which  exchange  information  between  different  levels 
of  hierarchy  or  various  units  of  Cotic  S.A.  The  first  is  the  best  way  for  gerentes,jefes, 
supervisors,  and  sindicalizados  (line  workers)  to  converse,  namely,  face-to-face  communication 
on  the  factory  floor,  called  corridos  por  la  planta.  These  are  not  meetings  officially  but  are 
crucial  to  all  parties.  Information  is  also  provided  to  the  sindicalizados  four  times  a year  in  large 
formal  meetings  with  presentations  from  most  of  the  gerentes.  This  is  a meeting  among  people  of 
different  educational  and  class  backgrounds  as  the  gerentes,  and  most  of  the  jefes  have  graduated 
from  college,  while  the  sindicalizados  have  not.  There  are  two  daily  scheduled  meetings,  first  at 
8:30  AM  between  functional  units  of  the  factories  and  second  at  approximately  nine  9:00  AM 
between  all  of  the  gerentes,  also  known  as  el  comite  or  the  committee.  Although  the  gerente 
general  has  more  power,  the  entire  comite  is  of  relatively  equal  education  and  class  background 
and  the  parties  are  very  comfortable  with  each  other. 

Once  a month  the  domestic  sales  force  meets  with  the  Cotic  MTY  gerentes,  as  does  the 
Texas-based  sales  managers  for  the  United  States.  The  Monterrey-based  sales  managers  are 
generally  associated  with  a white  collar  position  and  are  not  viewed  by  members  of  the  comite  as 
the  type  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  get  work  done  on  the  factory  floor,  ever.  Even  so,  these  two 
groups  of  managers  in  the  Vantic  S.A.  company  generally  understand  each  other  and 
communicate  clearly.  Alternatively,  the  export  sales  staff  does  not  communicate  well  with  the 
Cotic  MTY  gerentes  even  though  they  all  have  reached  the  same  education  level.  This  chapter 
explains  these  differences  and  provides  illustrative  examples  in  order  to  discuss  how  these  events 
inform  our  understanding  of  Monterrey  as  a unique  cultural  area,  especially  in  terms  of  business. 

Generally  speaking,  gerente s use  the  time  between  when  they  enter  the  plant,  at  7:30,  and 
the  first  meetings  of  the  day  with  the  jefes  to  have  a informal  corrido  por  la  planta  also  known  as 
a corrido  or  recorrido.  Most  managers  start  their  day  with  a corrido  which  not  only  allows  them 
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to  have  the  same  information  which  they  will  receive  in  the  meetings,  namely,  the  numbers  off 
the  sheets,  but  also  the  attitude  and  feelings  of  their  employees.  This  is  extremely  valued  by  the 
managers  as  a way  to  take  the  pulse  of  their  people,  no  matter  if  it  is  a few  hierarchical  levels 
below  them.  For  the  employees,  this  “face”  time  is  even  more  important.  It  demonstrates  to  them 
that  the  manager  is  on  their  side  and  is  not  so  far  removed  from  their  lives  to  spend  some  time 
talking.  Although  Mexico  generally  has  a high  and  relatively  narrow  hierarchical  structure,  in 
Monterrey,  it  is  important  that  the  managers  demonstrate  their  interest  in  their  workers.  The  term 
mi  gente  or  “my  people”  is  the  general  term  for  the  employees  that  work  directly  under  a jefe  or 
gerente  while  gente,  or  people,  is  used  for  the  workers  in  the  plant.  This  paternalistic  vocabulary 
is  part  of  the  expected  relationship  among  people  which,  again,  mirrors  that  of  the  Mexican 
family. 

The  supervisors  are  supposed  to  be  in  constant  contact  with  the  line  workers  and  reading 
the  statistics  off  the  posted  charts  to  collect  information  from  the  lower  levels  of  the  company. 

As  the  jefes  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  various  supervisors  and  line  workers,  this  is  the  way  in 
which  information  flows  upward.  The  meetings,  which  occur  on  a daily  basis,  connect  the 
supervisors  and  the  jefe  s with  the  gerente  s.  The  next  level  of  meetings  takes  the  information  up 
again.  The  line  workers  have  their  union  representatives,  but  this  is  not  the  primary  way  in  which 
the  upper  management  learns  about  what  is  happening  on  the  factory  floor.  Instead,  most  of  the 
real  feel  for  the  situation  comes  from  informal  contacts.  The  importance  of  this  cannot  be 
underestimated.  A corrido  por  abajo  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  ways  in  which  managers  get 
information  and  demonstrate  their  connection  with  the  people.  As  is  discussed  later,  one  general 
manager  who  did  not  interact  with  the  line  workers  and  became  known  for  staying  only  on  the 
administration  floor  was  extremely  disliked  and  became  ineffective. 

Code  MTY  Meetings 

Each  manager  has  a daily  meeting  with  his  jefes  and  immediate  underlings.  This  takes 
place  at  8:30  every  morning  of  the  week,  excluding  Sundays,  in  a variety  of  locations  throughout 
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the  plant  complex,  generally  in  or  around  the  gerente s’  office.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  time 
is  to  discuss  the  various  problems  and  successes  that  occurred  in  the  past  day  and  provide  the 
gerente  with  the  statistics  which  he  will  need  in  the  next  layer  of  meetings.  Since  the  gerente s 
could  access  the  majority  of  these  data  in  the  computers,  the  numbers  are  not  as  important  as  the 
explanation  and  the  face-to-face  communication  that  occurs. 

The  jefe s can  ask  for  help,  apoyo,  and  information  on  the  variety  of  topics.  This  could 
range  from  asking  each  other  for  help  dealing  with  a difficult  interpersonal  situation  to  explaining 
the  less  than  satisfying  numbers.  The  latter  reason  is  particularly  important  in  this  gathering 
because  if  the  problem  is  either  mechanical  for  the  production  line  or  related  to  primary  materials, 
the  gerente  can  take  the  complaint  to  the  next  level.  The  gerente s use  this  time  to  discuss  the 
directives  that  may  have  been  covered  in  the  meetings  the  previous  afternoon.  They  may  also 
inform  their  underlings  of  changes  and  data  that  came  through  e-mails  or  the  intranet  which 
connects  the  members  of  Cotic  S.A.  but  is  not  generally  available  or  accessed  by  levels  of 
management  below  the  gerente  level.  The  time  for  ending  was  defined  clearly  by  the  fact  that  the 
gerente s had  to  go  to  the  next  meeting  with  the  general  manager,  although  they  were  often  five  to 
fifteen  minutes  late. 

Meetings  as  Frames  of  Understanding 

In  general,  meetings  are  the  way  in  which  people  in  the  administration  learn  about  the 
factory.  The  behavior  within  organizations  gives  people  choices  in  how  to  learn  about  a business 
or  factory.  In  Cotic  MTY  they  do  so  in  meetings  rather  than  interoffice  memos.  The  latter  is  a 
less  personalized  method  of  passing  along  the  same  information,  and  it  is  not  popular  in  Cotic 
MTY.  This  may  change  in  the  future  as  e-mail  is  becoming  increasingly  important.  They  rarely 
consult  the  sheets  on  the  factory  floor  which  have  the  statistics  and  instead  focus  their  corridos  on 
the  interpersonal  contacts  rather  than  the  collection  of  data.  Not  one  person  mentioned  using  the 
intranet  system,  which  is  specifically  set  up  by  Cotic  S.A.  to  inform  the  managers  and  other 
computer-literate  employees  at  each  factory.  The  numbers  or  information  provided  by  this  source 
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were  not  reported  or  otherwise  discussed  in  my  presence.  Rather  than  use  these  alternative  forms 
of  data,  the  managers  rely  on  the  dry  erase  boards  around  the  meeting  rooms  and  outside  the 
gerente s’  offices’  hallway.  The  ones  in  the  hallway  discuss  the  important  factors  for  each  of  the 
lines  in  the  factory  broken  down  to  an  hour-by-hour  analysis  providing  information  as  to  the 
functioning  of  each  turno.  In  the  primary  meeting  room,  there  are  the  same  data  for  each  day  and 
each  line  where  the  good  numbers  are  in  blue  and  the  ones  below  the  goals  are  written  in  red. 

All  of  these  data  and  more  are  available  on  a computerized  format,  but  only  one  gerente 
reported  that  he  used  it  as  a major  source  of  information.  Instead,  they  look  at  the  board  when 
they  enter  to  determine  if  the  monthly  meeting  will  be  a positive  experience  or  a chance  for  the 
higher  ups  to  chastise  them.  There  is  a nonverbal  communication  signal  that  is  used  between 
gerente s and  jefes  to  indicate  that  there  will  be  this  type  of  negative  meetings,  the  pulling  of  an 
ear.  It  indicates  that  the  management  of  Cotic  MTY  is  going  to  receive  the  type  of  punishment 
that  a child  may  be  given  by  a teacher  or  a parent  as  being  pulled  around  the  room  by  their  ear. 

Nonmanagers  are  not  privy  to  the  daily  or  monthly  meetings  that  provide  these  data  nor 
do  they  have  access  to  the  intranet  information.  They  are  given  limited  information  in  boards  or 
tableaus  throughout  the  factory  that  is  collected  from  every  part  of  Cotic  S.A.  with  only  limited 
local  content.  The  primary  way  in  which  they  receive  information  on  a formal  basis  is  through 
the  trickle  down  of  data  from  the  annual  meeting  to  the  line  workers.  Each  turno  is  given  one 
time  period  a year  in  which  the  managers  present  the  data  of  the  factory  and  the  company  as  a 
whole.  The  presentation  is  made  in  the  gymnasium  which  is  set  up  to  hold  the  entire  turno  who 
each  have  to  sign  in  at  the  door  as  stated  by  union  rules.  The  managers  greet  them  after  they  sign 
in,  and  all  nine  shake  the  hand  of  each  line  worker  who  just  finished  their  shift  at  2 PM.  They  file 
in  and  sit  in  folding  chairs  until  the  gerente s begin  their  PowerPoint  presentations.  Each  manager 
takes  his  turn  speaking  in  the  front  of  the  room  using  a hand-held  wireless  microphone  with  the 
exception  of  the  general  manager  who  has  a mini-body  mike  clipped  to  his  tie. 
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The  PowerPoint  slides  were  developed  for  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  annual  meeting 
to  ensure  that  the  proper  image  was  presented  to  the  line  workers.  Each  slide  had  not  only  the 
data  relevant  to  the  company  but  also  how  the  results  compared  to  the  Cotic  S.A.  goals.  In 
addition,  there  were  arrows  on  the  right  of  each  slide  to  indicate  in  which  way  the  statistics  were 
moving  in  comparison  to  the  year  before.  This  provides  a great  deal  of  information  in  a very 
short  period  of  time.  Each  slide  was  presented  to  the  employees  and  described  by  the  manager  in 
less  than  three  minutes.  I was  attempting  to  write  down  the  data  as  they  were  presented,  and  even 
with  my  relatively  good  note-taking  skills,  I was  unable  to  get  it  all.  It  would  have  to  be  a rare 
case  where  a worker  who  spent  eight  hours  watching  thousands  of  tin  parts  passing  by  each  hour 
would  be  able  to  process  the  information  presented. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  line  workers  are  not  informed  about  the  plant.  This  is  the 
other  side  of  the  corridos,  because  gerentes  pass  on  relevant  data  and  events  in  a first-hand, 
although  informal,  form  of  transmission.  They  consider  meetings  their  most  important  source  of 
information  according  to  the  survey  that  was  administered  to  all  eight  hundred  line  workers 
(Appendix  A).  The  classes  given  in  capacitacion  are  another  source  of  information  for  the 
sindicalizados.  These  courses  provide  a variety  of  information  about  the  values  of  the  company, 
safety  lessons,  new  manufacturing  processes  as  well  as  more  personal  topics,  such  as  health 
issues. 

In  my  last  week  of  research,  I completed  a round  of  interviews  with  the  gerentes, 
specifically  oriented  toward  gathering  information  about  meetings  (see  Appendix  B).  Generally 
speaking,  gerentes  feel  that  they  spend  a bit  too  much  time  in  meetings  during  their  day,  giving  it 
an  average  rating  of  2.88  where  1 is  too  much  and  6 is  very  little.  The  meeting  the  gerentes  have 
with  their  people  is  considered  very  useful  and  received  a rating  of  1.57  with  1 as  very  useful  and 
6 not  at  all  useful.1  The  meeting  which  takes  place  at  nine  in  the  morning  with  all  of  the  gerentes 
is  viewed  as  significantly  less  useful,  receiving  a 2 on  the  scale,  and  they  provided  specific 
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reasons  for  this.  They  claimed  that  much  of  the  information  that  is  given  is  repetitive,  and  the 
entire  group  does  not  have  to  be  there  to  hear  it.  Generally  speaking,  the  gerentes  feel  that  then- 
meeting  with  their  immediate  subordinates  is  more  useful  than  the  daily  meeting  between  the 
gerentes.  It  is  important  to  note  that  when  the  outlier  response  of  5 from  one  manager  is 
removed,  the  9 AM  meeting  receives  a rating  of  1 .5.  As  this  manager’s  presence  is  not  daily 
because  his  information  is  not  regularly  recorded,  I feel  justified  in  removing  him  from  the 
sample.  Therefore,  it  would  appear  as  if  both  the  meeting  of  the  committee  and  those  with  jefes 
and  gerentes  are  virtually  equally  important  to  the  members  of  the  committee.  I will  now  analyze 
this  meeting  in  greater  detail. 

Daily  Meeting 

The  9:00  AM  meeting  is  of  the  committee  of  managers  and  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  “junta  diaria.”  The  daily  meeting  has  a number  of  purposes~to  check  the  program,  to  deal 
with  any  pressing  issues,  and  to  see  how  the  plant  did  turning  the  night  and  the  previous  day. 

This  meeting  begins,  theoretically,  at  9:00  AM  after  the  production  department  meeting  clears  out 
of  the  room  and  the  maintenance  staff  has  a chance  to  clean  it.  In  reality,  it  begins  whenever  the 
person  who  is  in  charge  states  “Buenos  Dias,”  which  can  vary  from  between  9:00  to  9:20. 
Normally,  the  leader  would  be  Ernesto  Gonzalez,  but  if  he  is  not  present,  he  gives  his  data 
collection  book  to  another  gerente.  It  is  usually  the  manager  in  charge  of  raw  materials  and 
copadre,  Emilio  Lorenzo. 

The  stated  and  generally  understood  reason  for  having  the  meeting  is  providing 
information  to  the  gerente  general  once  a day.  The  idea  is  “to  analyze  the  problems  of  the  day,” 
as  the  production  manager  phrased  it,  but  this  is  specifically  for  the  general  manager’s  benefit. 

As  each  manager  talks  with  “their  people”  before  the  gerente  meeting,  the  focus  is  on  information 
flow  between  each  manager  and  the  gerente  general  to  provide  a holistic  perspective.  The  holism 


This  scale  is  used  for  the  rest  of  the  questions  as  well. 
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comes  because  each  manager  may  supervise  the  same  physical  space,  but  he  needs  integration  to 
ensure  a good  product.  For  example,  problems  with  raw  materials  do  not  just  occur  in  the  area 
where  the  materials  are  prepared  to  be  manipulated  into  the  shape  and  type  of  tin  needed.  If  the 
materials  are  causing  the  problem,  it  could  be  a mechanical  difficulty  with  the  lubrication  of  the 
machines  or  molds  which  is  the  production  manager’s  responsibility.  It  might  also  be  a 
mechanical  problem  of  timing  with  another  machine  which  would  be  the  domain  of  the 
maintenance  manager.  In  this  way,  the  daily  comite  meeting  allowed  the  gerente  general  to 
integrate  all  of  these  problems  into  one  perspective  which  encompasses  all  of  the  different 
managers’  individual  areas. 

When  a production  line  or  inventory  problem  comes  up,  it  can  overshadow  the  rest  of  the 
meeting.  Officially,  the  issue  will  be  first  mentioned  by  the  particular  manager  who  is  most 
impacted  by  it  when  he  is  called  upon  to  provide  his  statistics  for  the  previous  day.  At  that  time, 
a general  discussion  usually  breaks  out.  The  impacted  managers  will  make  their  points,  and  a few 
people  always  provide  suggestions,  regardless  of  the  problem  or  their  expertise,  and  after 
approximately  seven  to  ten  minutes  of  discussion,  the  general  manager  steps  in.  He  provides  a 
suggestion  based  on  his  personal  opinion  that  has  been  further  informed  by  their  conversation. 

On  some  occasions,  the  suggestions  were  not  immediately  accepted,  usually  by  Juan  Gutierrez, 
the  original  gerente  de  servicio  a clientes  (client  manager)  who  would  argue  his  case  to  the  rest  of 
the  committee.  In  every  situation  where  this  occurred  which  I observed,  Juan  Gutierrez 
eventually  lost  but  not  after  a long  but  outwardly  respectful  discussion.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that 
although  the  general  manager  wants  input  and  usually  takes  it  into  account,  he  makes  up  his  own 
mind,  and  his  opinion  is  accepted  by  the  other  managers,  except  for  Juan  Gutierrez. 

At  least  once  a week  there  is  what  I have  labeled  a “pressing  issue,”  meaning  something 
that  is  plant  related  but  cannot  be  planned  for  and  requires  discussion.  One  of  the  best  examples 
of  this  was  when  it  was  time  to  provide  yearly  bonuses  to  the  workers.  Utilidades  are  required  by 
law,  but  as  Cotic  MTY  was  not  producing  a profit,  it  was  not  required  to  provide  anything.  The 
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gerente s had  a number  of  discussions  during  that  month  as  to  what  plan  of  action  they  were  going 
to  take.  The  initial  conversations  dealt  with  the  financial  issues,  namely,  was  there  a profit  to  be 
shared,  and  when  it  was  determined  that  there  was  not,  how  much  money  could  potentially  be 
spared  to  pay  each  worker.  The  weeks  following  this  contained  approximately  a five-minute 
report  by  the  director  of  human  resources  about  the  meetings  with  the  union,  discussed  in  the 
previous  chapter,  to  establish  the  utilidades.  After  the  announcement  was  made,  there  were 
follow-up  conversations  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  “bathroom  checks.”2  A few  workers  were 
interviewed  on  local  television  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
utilidades.  Their  belief  was  that  since  Cotic  S.A.  is  large,  Cotic  MTY  must  be  profitable; 
therefore,  the  company  must  be  cheating  them  out  of  their  bonuses.  This  opinion  was  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  local  newspaper  printed  the  total  amount  Cotic  S.A.  would  be  paying  in 
utilidades  that  year,  a number  that  was  in  the  millions  of  dollars  (El  Norte  1999a).  This  type  of 
issue  is  not  part  of  the  formal  plan  for  the  daily  meeting  but  the  format  of  having  each  manager 
go  through  their  individual  data  and  discuss  any  problems  that  lend  themselves  to  this  type  of 
conversation. 

The  issues  and  difficulties  of  the  previous  day  take  up  the  bulk  of  this  meeting.  Each 
manager  is  called  either  by  name  or  title  to  provide  the  statistics  for  the  previous  day  and  explain 
any  difficulties  or  lower  numbers  than  expected  in  his  area.  Most  of  the  time  is  spent  on  routine 
matters  where  the  data  are  read  aloud  to  the  gerente  general  who  writes  them  down  in  a ledger,  a 
time-consuming  task.  It  allows  all  managers  to  understand  where  the  major  problems  are  and 
how  their  particular  area  needs  to  change  in  order  to  serve  better  the  needs  of  the  company  as  a 
whole.  For  example,  when  productions  numbers  are  low,  one  person  explains  to  the  general 
manager  that  his  people  are  not  to  blame  because  the  conveyor  belt  was  breaking  the  product  for 

2 It  has  become  common  practice  for  the  workers  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  through  writing  negative 
things  on  the  bathroom  walls  and  these  comments  are  taken  very  seriously.  Some  members  of  the  gerente s 
even  have  a file  with  a photographic  record  of  comments  which  either  directly  relate  to  them  or  an  overall 
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most  of  the  day,  which  had  a significantly  impact.  As  he  is  reporting  to  the  boss,  the  manager 
who  is  in  charge  of  maintenance  hears  the  problem  and  can  plan  to  address  it.  In  reality,  he 
usually  has  already  heard  about  the  problem  from  his  jefe s,  but  he  is  able  to  explain  to  the  general 
manager  and  the  production  manager  what  his  team  has  planned  to  fix  the  problem. 

The  give  and  take  of  information  is  the  most  obvious  but,  I believe,  one  of  the  least 
important  functions  of  this  meeting.  A majority  of  the  issues  are  addressed  when  the  gerente  of 
client  services  presents  his  data  because  he  reads  off  the  amounts  produced,  decorated,  and 
shipped  in  a particular  day.  If  the  numbers  are  bad,  the  gerente  general  will  address  it  at  that 
time,  during  which  time  the  gerente  of  client  services  waits  until  he  is  given  the  go  ahead  to 
continue  his  presentation.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  call  and  response  system  of  information 
flow  is  patriarchal  in  nature  and  follows  the  format  of  the  Mexican  family.  In  my  first  days  of  the 
meeting  it  struck  me  that  this  system  mirrored  what  I had  observed  at  the  dinner  table  during 
several  homestays  with  Mexican  families.  The  father  (or  gerente  general ) asks  each  person  how 
their  day  was,  and  they  respond.  If  there  were  problems,  the  gerente  general  either  reprimands 
them  or  helps  to  figure  out  a solution  usually  drawing  on  more  than  one  “member  of  the  family” 
to  do  so.  This  can  be  considered  a form  of  resource  pooling  which  is  much  more  common  in 
Mexico  than  in  the  United  States.  There  is  little  room  for  the  rest  of  the  committee  to  disagree 
with  the  chain  of  hierarchy. 

Reasons  for  Meeting 

I feel  that  the  continuance  of  this  meeting’s  existence  after  the  computerization  and 
intranet  system  of  the  plant  is  due  to  the  need  for  face-to-face  contact  and  asking  of  apoyo.  On  a 
daily  basis  the  giving  and  receiving  of  help,  or  apoyo,  is  the  most  important  thing  that  is 
accomplished  in  the  9 AM  meeting.  For  example,  if  the  gerente  of  production  is  having  problems 
on  a consistent  basis  because  one  particular  piece  of  machinery  is  destroying  the  product  before  it 


archive.  It  may  be  an  indication  that  these  workers  feel  left  out  of  the  communication  loop  and  use  the 
graffiti  as  their  mode  of  expression. 
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can  ever  be  decorated  or  shipped,  in  the  daily  meeting,  it  is  his  best  time  to  address  these 
concerns.  The  result  can  come  from  any  one  of  the  gerentes.  The  most  obvious  would  be  the 
gerente  in  charge  of  maintenance  because  it  would  fall  under  his  jurisdiction  to  fix  broken  parts 
of  the  production  line,  but  if  the  machinery  works  but  is  consistently  underperforming,  there  is 
nothing  to  do.  As  there  are  various  teams  working  on  improving  the  plant  process,  one  of  the 
other  gerentes  may  suggest  tackling  the  production  issue  to  their  supervisors.  If  none  of  these  is 
possible  or  have  worked,  the  financial  manager  would  be  able  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  a new 
part.  This  is  different  from  pure  face  time  with  the  gerente  general  who  can  control  their  career 
because  it  is  something  that  can  directly  benefit  the  plant. 

The  importance  of  “face  time”  with  the  boss  in  the  form  of  gerente  general  should  not  be 
underestimated.  As  was  discussed  in  Chapter  4,  Mexicans  expect  that  personal  relationships  can 
and  should  impact  on  business  deals  and  the  potential  to  get  ahead  within  the  company-known  in 
the  United  States  at  paternalism.  Therefore,  this  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  consistently  present 
ideas  to  and  get  recognition  from  the  person  with  the  power  to  control  their  future  through 
promotion  or  even  continued  employment.  This  was  most  clearly  demonstrated  by  one  person 
whom  I observed  who  was  confrontational  with  the  gerente  general  during  these  meetings.  What 
eventually  happened  to  him  is  probably  related  to  his  behavior  in  the  meetings.  Whenever  there 
were  differences,  the  other  gerente s would  almost  always  adopt  the  answer  that  the  gerente 
general  provided.  The  gerente  of  client  services,  Juan  Gutierrez,  would  insist  on  his  perspective 
and  would  attempt  to  convince  the  others  of  the  veracity  of  his  point.  In  many  cases,  I felt  that 
his  was  the  better  answer,  but  his  method  was  socially  unacceptable.  This  was  evident  in  the 
faces  of  other  participants  as  they  would  focus  their  attention  on  Ernesto  Gonzalez,  the  gerente 
general , or  on  the  table  in  front  of  them  as  Juan  Gutierrez  continued  to  make  his  point.  I had 
recorded  this  for  approximately  three  months  when  there  were  changes.  There  was  an  order 
handed  down  from  corporativo  to  cut  costs  which  was  primarily  determined  to  be  best  taken  care 
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of  through  the  dismissal  of  a specific  number  of  people  at  each  level  of  hierarchy.  Within  the 
original  gerente  group  that  was  under  observation,  one  person  had  to  leave. 

The  gerente  general  made  the  decision  of  who  would  be  asked  to  leave  and,  not 
surprisingly,  it  was  the  person  who  had  been  giving  him  the  most  obvious  problems.  Although 
this  was  the  determined  outcome,  there  was  a format  to  be  followed.  The  gerente  general  met 
with  each  of  the  gerentes,  except  Juan  Gutierrez,  before  the  daily  meeting  on  the  following  day 
“to  discuss  the  situation”  with  them.  In  fact,  it  appeared  that  the  primary  purpose  of  Ernesto 
Gonzalez’s  conversation  was  to  ensure  support  for  his  choice  of  dismissal  before  the  official 
decision  would  be  made.  On  this  particular  day,  the  meeting  was  to  last  significantly  longer  than 
the  usual  hour;  in  fact,  it  had  gone  on  for  five  hours  the  day  before  and  three  hours  that  day. 

These  types  of  changes  were  referred  to  by  some  in  Vantic  S.A.  as  an  organimoto.  This 
term  is  a combination  of  the  words  organigrama  (hierarchy  chart)  and  terrimoto  (earthquake).  It 
was  like  an  earthquake  in  the  charts,  and  when  it  was  over,  they  would  have  to  check  who  was 
left  standing.3  An  organimoto  in  any  Regio  company  is  a relatively  new  phenomenon,  as  has 
been  discussed  in  previous  chapters.  Before  the  1990s  if  a man  were  offered  a job  within  the 
Cotic  S.A.  umbrella,  he  could  be  secure  that  he  would  have  employment  until  he  retired.  The 
increasing  insecurity  can  be  observed  within  the  meetings  and,  in  some  instances,  within  the 
communication  style  used  by  the  participants. 


Communication 

Spanish  has  a formal  and  informal  form  of  the  word  you,  namely,  usted  and  tu,  which  are 
used  differently  depending  on  the  status  of  the  speaker  and  the  recipient.  In  Mexico,  usted  is 


3 Future  research  in  other  Cotic  S.A.  factories  should  establish  if  this  terminology  was  used  exclusively  in 
the  Monterrey  headquarters  or  if  it  filtered  into  the  other  geographic  locations  of  Vantic  S.A.  These  data 
would  indicate  how  extensive  is  the  regional  culture  within  this  national  corporation. 
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normally  used  with  older  family  members,  superiors  at  work,  or  with  strangers  who  are  of  a 
different  age  or  status.  Tu  is  the  common  form  between  friends,  underlings  at  work,  or  with  close 
family  members.  They  are  clear  indications  of  relationships  of  differing  status  in  the  workplace. 

In  the  daily  meetings,  the  use  of  tu  and  usted  would  have  been  an  excellent  indicator  of 
people’s  status  and  relationships.  I was  not  able  to  analyze  it  entirely  because  I could  not 
audiotape  the  meetings.  I did  make  a few  observations  of  particular  uses  of  tu  and  usted  in  the 
meeting,  namely;  between  compadres,  as  indications  of  anger  and  used  by  and  to  Juan  Gutierrez. 
As  has  already  been  discussed,  there  are  a number  of  compadre  relations  among  committee 
members.  Compadres  traditionally  use  the  formal  you  or  usted.  This  is  typical  within  this  type 
of  relationship  throughout  Latin  America,  and  it  is  normal  for  this  connection  between  adults  to 
continue  within  the  work  relationship.  Among  the  gerentes  in  Cotic  MTY,  the  compadres  are 
now  of  different  status  although,  when  they  established  the  connection,  all  three  participants  were 
at  the  same  level  within  the  hierarchy. 

When  the  situation  becomes  tense  within  the  meeting,  there  is  a greater  tendency  to  use 
the  usted  form  when  addressing  each  other,  especially  when  referring  to  the  gerente  general  or 
speaking  about  him  to  the  others.  This  is  to  take  the  edge  off  the  harsh  or  negative  comments 
being  given  in  a public  setting.  From  the  gerente  general , the  usted  indicates  that  although  he 
was  reviewing  the  lower  status  gerente , there  was  respect  for  the  individual’s  knowledge  and 
position.  From  another  gerente,  the  usted  is  an  indication  that  the  gerente  general  is  still  in 
control  of  the  committee  but  that  he  may  not  be  correct  on  this  particular  instance. 

In  the  case  of  Juan  Gutierrez,  there  was  an  exaggerated  form  of  respect  for  the  gerente 
general  which  was  actually  an  undercutting  of  that  respect.  He  would  say  “Buenos  Dias”  in  the 
same  way  as  the  gerente  general  and  used  usted  and  “Si  Senor”  throughout  the  meeting.  I would 
say  it  was  a “tongue  in  cheek”  rather  than  real  respect.  This  conclusion  is  drawn  based  upon 
conversations  with  gerentes  who  pointed  this  out  to  me  as  an  indication  of  his  “uppitiness”  and 
lack  of  respect.  In  part,  his  formalness  stands  in  contrast  to  their  informal  behavior.  This  fact 
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was  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  a humorous  way;  for  example,  when  Ernesto  Gonzalez  was  not 
present,  Juan  Gutierrez  did  not  address  the  group  in  the  same  manner.  Instead,  he  directed  his 
comments  to  the  group  as  if  he  were  the  gerente  general,  taking  over  the  role  which  had  formally 
been  designated  to  another.  In  many  ways,  these  jokes  function  as  a leveling  mechanism  to  bring 
the  standout  person  back  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  group. 

Joking  is  an  important  form  of  expression  for  this  group.  As  they  are  friendly  and 
socialize  outside  of  the  work  environment,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  would  occur  whenever 
they  are  together,  and  the  daily  meeting  is  not  an  exception.  There  are  two  types  of  jokes,  verbal 
and  pranks.  Verbal  jokes  may  refer  to  general  characteristics  of  a person,  such  as  the  repeated 
Chilango  references  aimed  at  Torres  Patos  (the  manager  in  charge  of  decoration  who  recently 
moved  from  the  Mexico  City  area)  or  specific  situations,  such  as  who  got  drunk  at  the pachanga 
last  night.  Most  of  these  are  taken  lightly  although,  if  repeated  too  frequently,  the  butt  of  the  joke 
may  begin  to  resent  it.  Torres  Patos  often  takes  the  Chilango  jokes  personally  because  he  is  one 
of  the  only  people  from  the  center  of  the  country  in  a manager  or  supervisor  role.  References  to 
the  differences  or  problems  of  Chilango’s  are  more  personally  felt  than  they  were  perhaps 
intended.  On  the  other  hand,  the  jokes  can  have  the  effect  of  reinforcing  the  fact  that  the  factory 
is  a Regio  place  and  Torres  Patos  is  not  part  of  this  group. 

The  most  common  jokes  in  this  meeting  relate  to  the  temperature  of  the  room.  As  has 
been  mentioned,  the  meeting  room  is  kept  at  a borderline  intolerable  degree  of  coolness,  due  to 
Ernesto  Gonzalez’s  personal  taste  and  the  fact  that  few  people  are  willing  to  go  against  him.  Clay 
Garcia’s  coat  has  become  a running  joke,  and  some  people  attempt  to  turn  up  the  heat  when 
Ernesto  Gonzalez  leaves  the  room,  but  it  is  rarely  effective.  Most  of  these  jokes  are  nonverbal 
when  Ernesto  Gonzalez  is  in  the  room  but  verbalized  to  when  he  is  not  present. 

Pranks  are  more  physical  in  nature,  and  there  is  a range  of  activities  that  I believe  qualify 
in  this  category.  The  most  obvious  are  moments  when,  for  example,  Torres  Patos  is  called  out  of 
the  room  by  a secretary  and  Vila  Adler  takes  his  safety  glasses  and  writes  on  them  with  a 
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highlighter.  Everyone  at  the  foot  end  of  the  table  sees  this  and  waits  with  barely  constrained  glee 
for  Torres  Patos  to  notice.  Unfortunately  for  them,  he  did  not  do  so  until  it  was  time  to  leave  and 
Vila  Adler  was  out  of  the  room,  but  it  did  provide  for  mirth  and  merriment  throughout  the 
meeting.  The  foot  end  of  the  table  is  more  likely  to  practice  pranks  than  the  head,  probably  due 
to  the  influence  of  Ernesto  Gonzalez.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Ernesto  Gonzalez  would  not 
approve  but  simply  he  is  the  authority  figure.  This  role  changes  when  they  are  in  the  Aguacate, 
as  has  been  described.  Other  pranks  are  cruder,  such  as  Juan  Gutierrez’s  sneezing  into  one  hand 
and  slapping  someone  on  the  back  with  the  other.  Unfortunately  for  Juan  Gutierrez,  no  one 
noticed  that  it  was  the  other  hand  and  the  joke  failed.  The  failure  of  the  joke  could  be 
alternatively  explained  by  the  fact  that  Juan  Gutierrez  was  generally  outside  the  core  social  group 
of  the  committee. 

Non-verbal  communication  within  the  business  arena  was  researched  by  Hall  (1959) 
especially  in  terms  of  the  unique  mannerisms  of  Latin  America.  The  gerentes  in  Cotic  MTY 
were  no  exception.  There  are  wide  varieties  of  hand  gestures  that  are  used  in  the  meeting.  The 
first  category  are  those  which  are  shared  throughout  the  factory  because  they  are  related  directly 
to  the  production  process,  and  they  were  developed  due  the  noise  factor.  The  volume  of  the 
machinery  on  the  factory  floor  makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  communicate  verbally  unless  you 
shout  directly  into  someone’s  ear  and  the  nonverbal  system  has  taken  on  the  majority  of 
communication  functions.  There  is  no  written  system  in  place  to  pass  along  this  information, 
instead  it  is  part  of  the  informal  job  training  process. 

When  a gerente  gets  to  a production  line,  he  will  shrug  his  shoulders  and  give  an  upward 
head  nod  indicating  “what’s  going  on”  to  their  supervisors  there.  The  response  can  be  varied.  A 
system  was  established  to  discuss  problems  with  the  product  using  the  human  body  as  a metaphor 
for  the  product  and  air  signals  for  the  defect.  For  example,  if  the  product  is  having  problems  of 
striped  marks  in  the  upper  quadrant,  a line  worker  will  touch  their  shoulder  and  hold  up  their  hand 
(palm  out)  and  make  a small  side-to-side  motion  downward.  The  hand  gesture  for  hello  in  the 
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United  States,  opening  and  closing  of  the  hand  with  the  palm  facing  the  other  person,  is  the  signal 
for  “I  need  to  talk  to  you,  come  over”  at  Cotic  MTY.  This  aspect  of  communication  within  the 
meetings  can  only  really  be  learned  on  the  floor  of  the  factory  and  further  reinforces  the 
importance  of  managers’  rise  from  the  floor  to  the  administration.  If  someone  were  appointed  to 
a gerente  spot  without  previous  experience,  he  or  she  would  have  difficulties  not  only 
interpersonally  with  his  or  her  co-workers  but  also  in  daily  communication  because  he  or  she 
would  not  know  these  hand  signals.  In  future  comparative  research,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
these  signals  are  the  same  in  Mexico  City  and  Guadalajara  or  if  they  are  unique  to  Monterrey. 

The  other  types  of  nonverbal  communication  which  take  place  during  the  meeting 
includes  lip  reading  and  note  passing.  As  the  premium  is  placed  on  silence  rather  than  full 
attention,  people  may  have  small  conversations  simply  by  reading  each  others  lips,  a skill  that  is 
crucial  to  working  on  the  shop  floor.  Obviously,  it  is  less  private  than  a note  and  can  be 
“overheard”  by  anyone  else  in  the  room,  but  it  is  most  often  used  for  “shot”  transfers  of 
information  or  quickly  followed  up  by  a note.  Note  passing  is  similar  to  what  most  people 
experience  in  elementary  or  high  school.  People  who  are  sitting  next  to  each  other  write  items  on 
a shared  piece  of  paper.  The  other  option  is  to  have  one  manager  write  on  a data  sheet  given  to 
him  by  the  statistics  department  and  have  it  passed  along  until  it  reaches  its  destination. 

These  nonverbal  forms  of  communication  often  build  into  verbal  conversations  held  in  a 
whisper.  Usually  they  remain  at  this  level,  but  if  they  generate  full  voiced  talking  or  if  several 
whispered  side  conversations  are  held  at  once,  Ernesto  Gonzalez  will  look  down  the  table  and 
silence  it.  This  can  be  done  with  a look  directly  in  the  eye  of  one  of  the  inappropriately  speaking 
committee  members  or  a verbal  directive  along  the  lines  of  “Gentlemen,  we’re  in  a meeting.” 
There  is  also  the  simpler  “Eh”  with  a hand  gesture  to  the  manager  who  is  speaking,  indicating 
“Do  you  mind  giving  him  some  respect.” 

In  addition  to  these  functional  gestures,  there  are  other  aspects  of  other  nonverbal 
communication  present  in  the  meetings  that  are  generally  common  to  the  rest  of  Monterrey  if  not 
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Mexico.  They  are  most  commonly  used  for  side  discussions  which  can  be  about  factory  business 
or  private  activities.  The  most  common,  indicating  that  the  particular  manager  does  not  have 
anything  more  to  say,  is  a left  to  right  movement  of  the  extended  hand  a few  inches  over  the  table 
top.  It  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  the  phrase  “nada  mas.”  Once  Ernesto  Gonzalez  has 
received  the  verbal  reply  of  “nada  mas”  which  indicates  that  the  meeting  is  over,  it  is  followed  by 
thumping  his  hands  on  the  table  as  he  gets  up.  This  sound,  often  combined  with  a knocking  on 
the  table  with  his  knuckles,  is  the  signal  that  the  meeting  is  over. 

The  most  famous  hand  gestures  in  the  plant  did  not  occur  in  a meeting  but  were  discussed 
on  various  occasions  during  meetings  and  pachangas.  This  is  the  trademark  hand  motion  that  a 
man  who  I will  call  Negrito  makes  which  is  an  imitation  of  a gun  fighter  with  two  pistols  in  his 
hands.  He  is  a distant  relative  of  the  founders  and  was,  therefore,  given  a position  in  the  family 
company  although  his  exact  job  description  and  duties  remain  a mystery.  In  many  ways,  Negrito 
is  almost  like  the  mascot  of  the  factory,  because  everyone  knows  who  he  is  and  where  he  is,  but 
his  function  is  negligible.  Sometime,  just  to  amuse  themselves,  the  managers  will  make  the  gun 
fighter  hand  gesture  to  each  other  which  inevitably  leads  to  a detailed  description  of  Negritos’ 
latest  exploits.  These  can  be  drawn  out  stories  of  when  he  tripped  over  shrubbery  or  how  he 
recently  explained  his  exact  biological  relation  to  the  CEO  of  Cotic  S.A. 

Generally  speaking,  direct  eye  contact  is  believed  to  be  a challenging  gesture,  which  is  an 
indication  of  or  reinforcement  of  differential  power  between  the  two  parties.  The  general 
manager  uses  this  aspect  of  nonverbal  communication  very  sparingly  but  effectively  while  the 
other  managers  rarely  look  each  other  in  the  eye  for  more  than  two  or  three  seconds.  The  initial 
look  is  usually  used  to  establish  exactly  to  whom  the  speaker  is  referring,  if  he  chooses  not  to 
state  a name,  and  then  one  or  the  other  looks  away.  The  speaker  will  often  use  the  excuse  of 
looking  at  his  notes  while  the  recipient  of  the  comment  may  either  take  notes  or  randomly  look 
around  the  room.  After  a few  weeks,  I did  find  that  people  who  were  facing  me  at  the  table 
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glanced  in  my  direction  when  they  were  uncomfortable,  perhaps  to  remind  themselves  not  to 
respond  too  vociferously. 

The  gerente  general  uses  the  most  direct  eye  contact.  It  is  usually  to  punctuate  whatever 
statement  he  or  another  manager  made  and  it  says  “did  you  really  hear  that”  to  the  manager  who 
is  being  placed  in  the  hot  seat.  This  is  part  of  the  traditional  autocratic  seating  style  that  is 
observed  around  a rectangular  table  where  the  boss  sits  at  one  end  and  surveys  his  subordinates, 
both  literally  and  figuratively.  This  particular  gerente  has  a definite  physical  presence,  which  can 
be  noticed  when  he  enters  the  room  and  can  be  threatening  when  angry  and  looking  at  you.  He  is 
a large  man  who  has  that  air  of  authority  which  is  unmistakable.  A pointed  look  from  him  is 
something  that  makes  most  of  the  gerente s and  visiting  researchers  observably  uncomfortable. 

Another  form  of  nonverbal  communication  is  seating  position  within  the  meeting’s 
framework.  The  physical  location  which  people  take  is  in  many  ways  indicative  of  their  power, 
position,  and  closeness  with  the  gerente  general.  These  three  factors  are  often,  although  not 
always,  overlapping.  The  daily  meeting  room  has  one  long  table  that  is  made  of  wood  with 
approximately  twelve  chairs  and  another  three  off  to  the  side.  Ernesto  Gonzalez  always  sits  at  the 
head  of  the  table  that  is  closest  to  the  drawing  tablet  and  the  dry  erase  board  and  facing  the  board 
that  has  the  daily  factory  results.  To  his  left  is  Clay  Garcia,  the  manager  for  formato,  who  is  also 
his  compadre  and  college  friend  but  who  is  unfortunately  directly  in  front  of  the  air  conditioning. 
Ernesto  Gonzalez  keeps  the  temperature  at  approximately  sixteen  degrees  Celcius  through  the  use 
of  a remote  control  device,  and  Clay  Garcia  constantly  has  his  jacket  buttoned  up  to  the  collar. 
Continuing  around  the  room,  the  next  seat  is  filled  by  Gomez  Garza  the  manager  of  finished 
products  who  worked  with  Ernesto  Gonzalez  in  Guadalajara.  The  manager  for  molds,  the  most 
junior  man  in  the  room,  is  next.  The  human  resources  manager  is  between  molds  and  the 
accountancy  manager  who  occasionally  attends.  At  the  foot  of  the  table  is  another  university 
friend  of  Ernesto  Gonzalez  who  is  the  manager  of  the  maintenance  department.  To  his  left  is  the 
only  Chilango  of  the  group,  namely,  the  manager  in  charge  of  product  decoration,  Torres  Patos. 
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The  joker  of  the  group  who  was  in  charge  of  quality,  named  Raul  Quilamo,  was  in  the  seat  to 
Torres  Patos’s  left.  There  is  often  an  empty  seat  between  Raul  Quilamo  and  the  client  services 
manager  who  is  the  only  person  still  in  the  committee  from  the  previous  general  manager,  Juan 
Gutierrez.  After  another  empty  seat,  there  is  Ernesto  Gonzalez’s  other  compadre,  Emilio 
Lorenzo,  who  has  been  a fixture  in  the  factory  in  various  positions  but  is  currently  in  the  primary 
materials  division.  Therefore,  Ernesto  Gonzalez  is  flanked  by  his  compadres  on  both  his  right 
and  left. 

After  the  organimoto,  there  was  little  change  in  the  seating  pattern.  Juan  Gutierrez  was 
no  longer  in  the  room,  and  someone  else  was  added  but  beyond  that  there  were  few  to  no 
changes.  When  the  manager  cannot  attend  the  meeting,  usually  due  to  client  or  product  provider 
visits,  a member  of  his  staff  comes  in  his  place.  These  seconds  do  not  always  sit  in  their 
manager’s  seat,  which  can  alter  the  room  arrangement,  but  it  is  not  commented  upon  nor  does  it 
significantly  impact  of  the  form  of  the  meeting.  In  general,  seconds  take  shorter  amounts  of  time 
to  present  the  same  data,  joke  less,  and  are  occasionally  forgotten  when  asked  to  present  data. 
They  view  this  meeting  as  above  them  and  generally  act  in  a differential  manner  to  the  managers, 
namely,  they  use  the  usted  form  of  speech  and  try  to  take  up  as  little  physical  space  as  is  possible. 
A good  example  of  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  second  from  the  production  unit  of  the  factory 
would  attempt  to  place  his  helmet  while  in  the  meeting.  It  is  a physical  indication  of  the 
difference  in  status  between  him  and  the  other  gerentes,  and  he  made  a point  of  placing  it  under 
the  table. 

Male  Space 

The  meeting  room  does  not  indicate  its  particular  purpose  or  the  fact  that  its  inhabitants 
are  almost  always  ninety  to  one  hundred  percent  male.  This  fact  undeniably  has  an  impact  on 
their  interactions  with  each  other  and  with  others  around  them.  It  is  an  underlying  assumption  of 
life  in  Mexico  that  workers  are  male  with  the  only  exception  being  before  a woman  is  married  or 
has  children.  Men  are  expected  to  behave  in  specific  ways  which  include  cursing,  jokes  of  a 
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cruder  nature,  heavy  drinking  (at  appropriate  times),  sexual  references,  and  acceptance  of 
relations  with  women  who  are  not  their  wives  or  girlfriends.  This  behavior  runs  much  freer  when 
the  men  are  in  situations  that  are  single  sex,  as  is  the  case  in  these  meetings.4 

The  common  term  for  male  chauvinism  in  Mexico  is  machista.  It  means  that  men  are 
expected  to  be  strong,  if  not  domineering,  provide  for  their  family,  and  enjoy  sexual  liberties 
(even  when  in  a committed  relationship).  The  opposite  role  of  marianismo  is  the  ideal  expected 
of  women  which  involves  adaptability,  nurturence,  chastity,  and  submission.  These  roles  are 
ideals,  not  necessarily  reality,  but  are  increasingly  recognized  as  either  incomplete  or  unworkable 
in  this  increasingly  complex  world.  In  Monterrey,  it  appears  as  if  people,  both  males  and 
females,  are  only  truly  comfortable  when  they  are  in  single  sex  group.  Men  feel  as  if  they  must 
be  polite  and  watch  their  verbal  communication  and  physical  mannerisms  when  in  the  presence  of 
women  but  more  so  when  in  front  of  a “good  woman.”5  A good  woman  is  one  who  follows  the 
social  rules  of  home  and  sexual  chastity  as  determined  by  the  social  roles  of  marianismo. 

Women,  even  after  marriage,  feel  that  to  be  with  a man  means  that  they  have  to  prove  this 
“goodness”  through  conversation  focused  on  family,  conservative  dress,  and  deferral  to  male 
opinion. 

The  entrance  of  women  into  the  room  is  noticed  immediately  but  not  just  because  they 
are  women  but  instead  because  the  door  was  opened.  There  is  one  ritualized  entrance  of  both  a 
woman  and  a female  type  role  in  the  form  of  the  general  manager’s  secretary’s  coffee  refill  trip  at 
approximately  9:40  every  day.  She  comes  in  without  knocking  and  says  nothing  during  the  entire 
encounter  and  returns  with  the  coffee.  Not  only  is  this  a male  privilege,  but  also  his  coffee  is 
specially  treated.  It  is  always  steaming  hot  rather  than  the  lukewarm  variety  that  normally  is 
available  because  it  is  microwaved  when  the  secretary  determines  that  it  is  too  cold.  Although 


4 1 do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  all  of  these  behaviors  are  present  in  the  committee  members  in  Cotic  MTY 

but  that  it  is  common  to  Mexicans  generally,  of  both  sexes. 
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other  secretaries  may  enter,  they  also  do  not  say  anything  or  draw  attention  to  themselves.  The 
most  common  reasons  for  women  entering  is  because  of  telephone  calls  which  were  received  in 
the  outer  office  and  messages  or  simply  names  written  on  Postlt  notes. 

The  verbal  communication  style  is  altered  depending  on  if  there  are  women  or  not  present 
at  a particular  meeting.  If  there  is,  language  is  proper  and  curses  are  not  permitted.  It  is  not 
assumed  that  the  woman  has  never  heard  the  words,  but  it  is  a question  of  politeness.  Gentlemen 
do  not  curse  in  front  of  a lady.  During  my  first  month  of  observation,  I did  not  hear  a single  word 
that  would  be  considered  vulgar  or  obscene,  and  they  would  often  refer  to  each  other  as 
“maestro”  or  sir.  Soon  thereafter,  curses  were  occasionally  heard,  but  they  were  rare  and  always 
followed  by  an  apology  to  me.  By  the  end  of  my  tenure,  I had  achieved  an  almost  male  status, 
but  it  was  fully  male  in  terms  of  vocabulary  that  I was  allowed  to  hear. 

Partially  male  is  the  term  I choose  to  use  because  there  were  still  areas  where  I was 
treated  as  the  other  women,  namely,  secretaries.  This  means  that  I was  asked  to  run  errands  such 
as  get  coffee  or  make  copies  although  some  gerente s were  more  likely  than  others  to  act  in  this 
way.  Interestingly,  this  was  primarily  divided  based  on  whether  or  not  they  had  studied  in  the 
United  States  or  went  to  an  “American”  school.5 6  The  only  exception  to  this  was  someone  who 
felt  consistently  threatened  by  anyone  who  presented  a threat  to  his  position  in  the  hierarchy. 
Therefore,  although  they  were  able  to  respect  my  academic  accomplishments,  never  made  any 
sexual  advances,  and  were  extremely  kind  in  every  way,  they  still  demonstrated  indications  of 
having  only  one  role  for  women. 

Thegerewte’s  response  to  the  question,  “how  do  you  think  the  meetings  would  change  if 
there  was  a female  manager  on  the  committee,”  indicated  a resistance  to  the  idea  of  including 
women.  Three  chose  not  to  answer,  and  one  said  that  there  would  be  no  difference  in  the  way 

5 There  is  a distinction  made  in  Mexico  between  “good  women”  and  “not-so  good  women”  which  is  more 

subtle  than  prostitutes  versus  elderly  matrons.  It  involves  class  origins,  education  level  and  personal 
history.  Men’s  behavior  in  front  of  one  or  the  other  will  be  distinctly  different. 
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they  would  act  if  a woman  were  permanently  part  of  the  scene.  Of  the  rest,  most  said  that  the 
language  would  change,  and  only  a few  mentioned  that  they  would  probably  adjust  back  to 
relatively  normal  behavior.  Many  suggested  something  interesting,  namely,  that  they  will  base 
their  behavior  and  vocabularies  on  what  type  of  woman  that  is  promoted  or  hired.  If  she  were  “a 
man’s  woman,”  she  would  probably  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  group  relatively  quickly  with  few 
changes  in  the  overall  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  woman  was  a stereotypical  feminist, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  be  themselves,  and  it  was  assumed  that  she  would  be  because 
why  else  would  a woman  want  to  be  a gerente.  If  the  latter  were  to  happen,  they  believe  that 
productivity  would  be  negatively  impacted. 

Female  companions  mean  more  serious  and  less  relaxed  activities.  This  was  true  as  well 
in  nonbusiness  meeting  activities  such  as  parties,  namely,  that  only  once  the  women  left  did  the 
party  actually  begin  in  a “festive”  manner.  The  secretaries,  generally  the  only  females  present, 
leave  around  two  hours  into  the  event,  at  approximately  eight  thirty  in  the  evening,  in  order  to 
leave  the  men  free  to  relax.  This  follows  the  pattern  of  acceptable  behavior  for  husbands  and 
wives.  It  is  not  only  acceptable  but  also  often  expected  that  fathers  will  socialize  without  family 
but  mothers  are  assumed  to  limit  their  circle  of  friends  and  activities  to  family  and  a few  close 
female  friends. 

Domestic  vs  Export  Sales  Meeting 

The  description  of  the  daily  meetings  has  provided  the  information  needed  to  understand 
the  more  complex  interactions  common  to  sales  meetings.  It  demonstrates  what  is  considered 
appropriate  behavior  in  the  context  of  Cotic  MTY  between  people  who  have  the  same  general 
background  and  are  comfortable  with  each  other.  In  order  to  address  the  primary  theme  of  this 
dissertation,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  this  background,  but  it  is  now  time  to  discuss  differences 
between  Regio-Regio  meetings  and  Regio-Texan  meetings.  The  best  examples  of  these  within 

6 American  schools  are  elementary  and  high  schools  which  teach  in  English  and  generally  import  teachers 
from  the  United  States  or  are  expatriates. 
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Cotic  MTY  are  the  domestic  and  the  export  sales  meetings.  The  domestic  sales  meetings  show 
how  Regios  communicate  and  interact  between  two  branches  of  the  Vantic  S.A.  company  in  order 
to  pass  relevant  information  and  work  towards  common  goals.  This  section  also  describes  and 
analyzes  the  way  in  which  communication  and  contact  is  difficult  between  the  Texas-based  sales 
branch  VES  and  the  Cotic  MTY  gerentes.  The  differences  in  these  two  meetings  will  illustrate 
why  the  borderlands  theory  cannot  explain  the  unique  business  and  cultural  environment  which  is 
found  in  Monterrey. 

Domestic 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  ensure  that  the  domestic  clients  remain  satisfied 
and  are  appropriately  attended.  It  is  of  secondary  importance  in  comparison  to  the  export  meeting 
as  the  Monterrey  plant  is  oriented  towards  the  U.S.  market,  but  because  the  domestic  clients  have 
a specific  role  to  fill,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  them.  The  Mexican  clients  are  easier  to  service 
and  can  be  viewed  as  the  only  thing  which  is  keeping  this  factory  financially  solvent.  The  most 
common  topics  of  conversation  include  problems  with  reclamaciones,  future  and  past  visits  to  the 
plant  from  clients,  and  the  possibilities  of  new  clients.  Reclamaciones  are  made  known  to  the 
plant  through  written  remarks,  but  the  domestic  meeting  allows  the  gerentes  of  Cotic  MTY  to 
hear  what  the  problem  was  from  people  who  have  the  most  client  contact.  The  clients  make  visits 
to  the  factory  in  order  to  determine  what  type  of  quality  they  can  provide  and  to  see  what  models 
are  new  for  potential  purchase.  Possible  new  client  information  is  not  terribly  relevant  to  the 
gerentes  until  it  becomes  a reality,  but  it  provided  them  with  an  idea  of  what  the  sales  staff  is 
doing  to  better  the  situation  of  the  plant.  As  the  domestic  clients  generally  provide  a profit  for  the 
factory,  it  is  unfortunate  that  their  sales  account  for  only  approximately  twenty  five  percent  of 
total  sales. 

Most  of  the  domestic  clients  have  a long  history  of  a business  and  personal  relationships 
with  both  Cotic  S.A.  and  Cotic  MTY  and  present  a situation  that  requires  balance.  They  can  be 
taken  for  granted  to  a certain  extent  because  as  N.A.F.T.A.  has  not  yet  completely  lifted  the 
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tariffs  on  the  product,  Cotic  provides  the  cheapest  product  that  fits  their  needs.  Fortunately  for 
Cotic  MTY,  most  of  these  industrial  clients  had  become  used  to  a somewhat  inferior  product 
during  the  period  of  Import  Substitution  Industrialization.  Therefore,  their  needs  are  almost 
always  met  by  the  products  provided  by  Cotic  MTY  even  if  the  export  clients  would  reject  the 
same  object.  During  the  six-month  period  in  which  I was  present,  there  were  no  reclamaciones 
from  domestic  clients  while  there  were  around  two  a month  from  the  export  clients.7  This 
generally  means  that  these  meetings  were  more  relaxed  for  all  people  concerned  as  there  are 
fewer  significant  problems  to  be  addressed. 

This  series  of  meetings  are  more  formal  than  the  daily  meetings  in  a number  of  different 
ways.  The  first  is  obvious;  it  is  specifically  scheduled  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  although  it 
can  be  changed  when  necessary  due  to  conflicts.  There  is  food  served  periodically  throughout  the 
day;  the  cookies  that  are  laid  out  with  a coffeepot  are  standard,  but  the  refrigerator  is  specially 
stocked  with  soft  drinks  and  refilled  after  lunch.  Lunch  is  ordered  in  from  one  of  a number  of  fast 
food  restaurants  rather  than  leave  the  office,  although  they  do  retire  to  the  meeting  room  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hallway.  A good  deal  of  money  could  be  saved  by  using  the  chain  restaurant  that 
exists  in  the  Cotic  MTY  because  it  would  be  subsidized  by  the  parent  company.  From  a U.S. 
perspective  the  time  saved  would  also  be  relatively  significant  as  lunch  can  take  up  to  two  hours 
from  beginning  to  time  of  reconvention,  although  the  time  is  used  for  other  purposes.  People 
catch  up  on  business  items  that  may  not  be  relevant  to  the  exact  meeting  as  well  as  establishing 
personal  relationships.  These  relationships  are  very  important  for  the  future  success  of  every 
person  in  the  room,  as  the  importance  of  friendship  and  loyalty  was  described  in  previous 
chapters. 

Another  indication  of  the  importance  of  this  gathering  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a secretary. 
This  person  was  not  hired  as  a secretary,  but  a jefe  level  man  who  is  assigned  to  take  notes  on  a 

7 1 am  stating  this  as  if  it  is  something  good,  which  it  is  for  Cotic  MTY  but  this  exact  situation  is  the  entire 
argument  for  free  trade.  The  logic  behind  opening  borders  and  lowering  tariffs  is  to  allow  the  free  flow  of 
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laptop  computer  during  all  of  the  monthly  meetings.  He  is  given  an  outline  in  which  he  fills  in 
the  basic  information  which  is  presented  during  the  entire  session  from  each  participant  who 
speaks.  These  make  up  the  official  record,  but  they  are  not  used  for  their  own  purposes.  Instead, 
they  are  used  as  a method  of  communication  with  those  at  the  higher  levels  of  the  Cotic  SA 
hierarchy.  This  is  most  obvious  when  the  last  hour,  of  a approximately  six  hour  meeting,  is  used 
to  go  over  the  notes  line  by  line  with  special  emphasis  on  the  what  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
next  meeting.  Each  item  is  debated  and  rephrased  to  pass  the  message  along  better.  The  actual 
events  of  the  meeting  are  less  important  than  the  perception  of  the  superiors  within  the  company, 
which  clearly  indicates  the  importance  of  hierarchy  which  is  prevalent  within  Mexico. 

The  domestic  sales  meetings  frequently  start  late.  The  first  one  that  I attended  began 
almost  one  hour  after  the  appointed  hour,  eight  in  the  morning,  even  though  almost  all  of  the 
participants  have  their  offices  in  the  same  complex  as  Cotic  MTY.  There  were  no  comments 
made  about  the  delayed  start  of  the  meeting  even  though  the  gerente s had  all  been  forced  to 
cancel  the  meetings  with  their  people  in  order  to  attend.  In  fact,  there  was  one  man,  who  I will 
call  Juan,  who  did  not  arrive  until  almost  four  hours  after  the  scheduled  time.  This  degree  of 
lateness  did  arouse  resentment,  but  it  was  in  the  form  of  a public  embarrassment  with  mocking 
and  other  comments  attracting  attention  to  his  behavior.  It  was  started  by  the  gerente  general 
with  a quick  remark  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  group  who  made  little  remarks  throughout, 
including  “well  if  you  had  been  here,  you  would  have  known  about  that”  whenever  Juan  asked  a 
question.  Considering  the  importance  of  respect,  this  is  an  effective  manner  of  dealing  with  a 
blatant  breach  of  etiquette. 

The  domestic  sales  meetings  are  attended  by  a variety  of  people  within  the  Mexican 
branches  of  Cotic  S.A.  The  regional  distribution  is  generally  heavily  tipped  in  favor  of 
Monterrey,  but  a few  representatives  from  the  center  of  the  country  are  present.  The  Monterrey 
contingent  is  based  in  the  complex  that  makes  up  Cotic  MTY  but  in  a separate  building  which 


competition  to  raise  quality  and  lower  price,  in  theory,  for  people  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
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limits  random  face-to-face  contact  with  the  factory  managers  to  parking  lot  encounters.  Many  of 
the  complaints  that  I heard  which  were  directly  related  to  favoritism  were  aimed  at  some  of  the 
attendees  of  the  domestic  meets.  A few  of  the  members  are  considered  young  and  inexperienced 
who  received  their  position  simply  because  their  parents  have  the  correct  connections  within  the 
city.  One  in  particular  was  known  to  me  through  Cotic  as  well  as  social  connections,  and  I will 
call  him  Elan.  He  was  twenty-eight  years  old  and  the  son  of  a wealthy  man  who  was  related  by 
school  ties  to  a relatively  high  level  manager  within  Cotic  who,  by  virtually  all  accounts,  got  him 
his  position.  The  problem  that  the  Cotic  MTY  gerentes  had  with  this  particular  man  was  not  how 
he  got  his  position  but  that  he  was  not  particularly  good  at  it.  According  to  popular  belief,  his 
actual  sales  were  under  projections  almost  every  month  which  indicated  either  a lack  of  interest 
or  a lack  of  ability,  either  of  which  was  unacceptable  considering  the  problems  the  factory  was 
having.  Therefore,  the  issue  was  not  how  he  got  the  job  but  his  lack  of  competence  at  it. 

Most  of  the  participants  who  were  part  of  the  sales  force  were  dressed  in  suits  and  usually 
ties  which  may  or  may  not  be  removed  as  the  meeting  continued.  The  seating  arrangement  was 
fixed,  but  there  was  a general  tendency  to  take  the  same  seats  if  they  were  available  based  on 
time.  Only  a few  of  the  Cotic  MTY  staff  would  attend,  namely,  gerentes  of  client  services  and 
quality  as  well  as  the  gerente  general.  Ernesto  Gonzalez  is  still  the  undisputed  head  of  the 
meeting  and  will  chastise  people,  for  example,  those  who  hold  side  conversations  that  are 
noticeable  by  either  volume  or  length.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  who  are  there  are 
present  to  respond  to  specific  issues  which  will  be  raised,  such  as  client  services  or  because  their 
area  is  particularly  relevant,  primarily  the  financial  manager. 

Communication 

A great  deal  of  the  communication  style  is  similar,  if  not  identical,  to  that  used  in  the 
daily  meetings  with  a few  key  exceptions.  These  people  are  all  from  the  same  city,  and  most  have 
a college  education.  Therefore,  the  primary  variation  that  I observed  between  these  areas  of  Cotic 
SA  were  minor  but  could  be  considered  part  of  class  differences.  The  sales  staff  is  generally  of  a 
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higher  social  class  than  the  people  in  the  factory  including  all  of  the  gerente s who  are  in  the 
meeting.  It  is  most  clearly  noticed  in  terms  of  clothing  and  other  trappings  of  their  office.  The 
majority  of  the  domestic  sales  staff  wears  either  a white  or  light  colored  shirt  with  or  without  a 
tie.  The  Cotic  MTY  gerente s wear  dark  or  plaid  or  jeans  material  shirts  or  something  the  factory 
gave  as  prizes.8  All  of  the  gerente s wear  jeans  although  they  are  well  ironed  and  perhaps  tailored, 
a very  different  look  than  the  way  that  people  in  the  United  States  wear  the  same  garments.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  domestic  sales  wing  wears  slacks  or  suits,  even  in  the  factory  setting,  although 
it  is  probably  intended  to  impress  clients.  The  only  other  issue  of  tension  was  who  was  in  control 
of  the  meeting,  Ernesto  Gonzalez  or  the  head  of  the  domestic  sales  staff.  This  led  many  people  to 
split  their  attention  when  commenting  or  presenting  between  the  two  possible  parties  which 
would  sometimes  appear  to  annoy  Ernesto  Gonzalez  but  never  to  the  point  of  making  it  publicly 
known. 

It  is  clear,  when  the  month  has  been  particularly  difficult,  through  the  type  of 
conversation  and  terms  used  by  the  various  participants.  As  with  the  other  meetings,  the  gerente s 
view  the  factory  and  the  employees  as  if  it  were  alive  with  terms  of  the  body  and  giving  birth  to 
the  product.  The  first  one  which  I was  able  to  attend  was  a month  that  was  problematic  for  them, 
as  several  high  level  members  of  the  hierarchy  had  changed  which  was  a forewarning  of  things  to 
come.  The  importance  of  impressions,  in  some  cases  at  the  cost  of  reality,  is  clear  in  comments 
like  “Tenemos  que  poner  la  cara  viva”  or  “We  have  to  put  an  awake  face.”  The  implication  was 
that  there  had  to  be  a way  to  make  the  numbers  look  better  than  they  were.  There  is  great  deal  of 
tension  involved  in  the  issue  of  sales.  Sales  are  the  only  thing  that  keep  the  factory  alive,  and  this 
meeting  establishes  how  people  view  the  sales.  There  are  few  qualms  of  doing  creative 
bookkeeping,  although  it  is  rarely  done  in  the  actual  meetings  and  instead  it  happens  during  the 

8 These  shirts  normally  have  the  Cotic  SA  logo  over  the  left  breast,  a collar  on  top  of  a few  buttons.  These 
are  rewards  for  going  a month  without  rejects,  meeting  Cotic  SA  goals,  and  for  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding.  Everyone  in  the  factory  receives  them  but  the  wearing  of  them  is  a visible  identification  with 
“los  de  bajo.” 
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individuals’  preparation.  The  comment  quoted  above  is  indicative  not  only  of  the  discussion  of  it 
as  if  company  is  a person  as  well  as  the  willingness  to  make  “cosmetic”  changes  to  the  numbers 
to  meet  the  goals  set  by  Cotic  SA. 

Male  Space 

There  were  no  women  as  part  of  the  domestic  sales  staff;  in  fact,  there  are  only  a few 
women  who  have  risen  above  secretarial  level.  The  men  in  the  sales  force  were  not  accustomed 
to  having  a woman  observe  their  behavior,  and  they  were  generally  more  restrained,  although 
they  loosened  up  after  the  second  time  I was  there.  A good  number  of  these  men  know  each  other 
and  will  often  exchange  small  talk  before  the  meeting.  When  they  were  used  to  me,  or  in  one 
case  because  they  assumed  that  I could  not  understand  quickly  spoken  Spanish,  the  gentlemen 
would  ask  about  the  others  girlfriends  or  wives. 

In  some  ways,  I would  characterize  the  sales  meetings  as  less  “masculine”  than  the  other 
daily  or  weekly  meetings.  Although  there  were  still  occasional  jokes,  people  were  more  formal 
and  respectful  than  in  the  daily  gerente  meetings,  and  the  clothes  were  a good  indication  of  this 
difference.  The  gerente s of  the  plant  were  more  likely  to  wear  a nicer  button  down  shirt.  I feel 
that  the  lessened  impression  of  masculinity  is  related  to  the  way  in  which  the  sales  wing  was 
viewed  by  the  gerente  s of  Cotic  MTY.  Although  it  was  never  directly  stated,  it  was  generally 
clear  that  men  who  did  not  enjoy  “rolling  up  their  sleeves  and  getting  things  done”  were  not 
considered  real  men.  As  the  sales  wing  was  not  only  not  effective  at  their  job  but  also  did  not 
understand  the  workings  of  the  plant,  their  criticisms  were  less  respected.  There  was  also  the 
issue  of  how  people  got  their  jobs,  which  has  already  been  discussed. 

This  group  of  men  do  not  socialize  with  each  other  regularly,  with  a few  noted 
exceptions.  They  were  not  present  at  any  party  at  the  Aguacate  that  I was  at  or  heard  about  which 
would,  therefore,  affect  the  degree  to  which  the  entire  group  would  be  bonded  together  as  men. 
The  lack  of  jokes  or  extensive  sexual  innuendo  could  be  due  to  this  factor,  although  it  could  also 
be  related  to  my  presence.  Perhaps  part  of  the  extreme  male  behavior  that  was  present  in  the 
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daily  meetings  has  been  created  and  reinforced  over  time  through  bonding  type  activities.  These 
social  events  can  take  place  on  Cotic  SA  grounds  through  panchangas  for  birthdays  or  other 
holidays  or  during  off-hours  in  bars,  in  people’s  homes,  or  on  vacations,  as  the  men  who  are  in 
the  domestic  sales  meetings  do  not  appear  to  have  socialized  together  frequently.  The  lack  of  this 
type  of  bonding  behavior  has  meant  that  it  is  not  safe  to  act  in  the  manner  that  is  considered 
typical  for  Mexican  males  who  are  comfortable  with  each  other. 

Atmosphere 

The  domestic  meetings  are  potentially  an  arena  that  could  have  a great  deal  of  tension. 
There  is  a certain  amount  of  natural  friction  between  the  sales  staff  and  the  factory  that  produces 
the  goods  to  be  sold,  even  under  the  best  of  circumstances.  Any  problem  with  the  factory  ends  up 
with  the  client  getting  upset  and  calling  their  representative,  namely,  the  sales  staff  even  though 
they  usually  do  not  have  any  way  to  control  the  problems.  The  factory  gerentes  can  feel  as  if 
their  work  is  not  appreciated,  and  the  profits  are  set  by  the  sales  staff  so  the  lack  of  profits  is  often 
blamed  on  the  producers  of  the  product.  This  is  so  even  though  prices  are  often  set  almost 
arbitrarily.  The  fact  that  prices  are  set  based  on  the  cheapest  possible  method  but  not  necessarily 
the  one  which  is  available  to  the  managers  has  been  discussed  previously.  In  terms  of  the  two 
meetings  with  sales  staff,  domestic  and  international,  the  domestic  is  distinctly  more  comfortable 
and  in  a less  tension  filled  atmosphere. 

The  statistics  related  to  the  domestic  sales  are  not  seriously  problematic.  This  means  that 
although  there  are  what  could  be  considered  “normal”  tension,  there  is  not  an  extensive  list  of 
issues  which  would  cause  a great  deal  of  internal  problems.  The  profit  levels  set  by  the  domestic 
sales  staff  are  viewed  by  the  gerentes  at  Cotic  MTY  as  obtainable,  meaning  there  are  fewer  issues 
of  contention  between  the  two  groups.  The  language  and  cultural  barriers  are  not  present  which 
helps  them  communicate  the  existing  problems  and  differences  effectively  without  as  much 
rancor  as  we  will  see  is  expressed  in  the  export  meetings. 


Export 

The  export  sales  meetings  have  the  same  basic  purpose  for  the  gerentes  as  those  of 
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domestic  sales.  The  VES  staff,  on  the  other  hand,  views  the  meeting  as  a way  to  make 
themselves  known  to  the  Cotic  MTY  gerentes  and  to  present  what  they  do  to  help  the  factory. 

The  meeting  is  formally  structured  the  same  way.  It  begins  with  a presentation  of  the  agenda, 
which  covers  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  new  data  from  both  sides,  and  promises  for  next  month. 

The  presentations  that  both  sides  give  are  noticeably  different  and  represent  the 
perspectives  that  they  each  have  as  part  of  their  cultural  ideals.  The  first  observation  is  that  the 
group  Cotic  Packaging  (VES)  represents  the  United  States  sales  wing  of  Vantic  S.A.  within  the 
branch  which  handles  the  particular  product  Cotic  MTY  makes.  They  have  over  seven  factories 
to  service,  although  few  of  these  produce  much  for  the  export  market  which  makes  Cotic  MTY 
their  most  important  factory.  It  produces  over  seventy  five  percent  of  what  VES  sells.  Although 
the  VES  employees  depend  directly  on  the  Cotic  MTY  for  a majority  of  the  products  that  they 
sell  to  the  clients,  the  antagonism  is  visible  throughout  any  interaction  between  the  two  groups. 
There  was  no  sense  of  commonality  or  even  working  for  the  same  company  with  the  cultural 
factors  only  complicating  the  situation.  The  sales  staff  in  any  company  is  placed  in  the  awkward 
position  of  running  interference  between  the  client  who  is  receiving  poor  quality  goods  and  the 
factory  that  is  producing  them.  From  the  U.S.  perspective,  the  problems  with  the  product  are 
clearly  the  fault  of  someone.  The  question  becomes  who  should  they  talk  with  to  fix  the  problem 
for  the  client.  “The  client  is  always  right”  is  a common  phrase  in  a free  market  economy. 
Unfortunately,  this  orientation  toward  the  client  was  not  as  important  in  most  Mexican  companies 
which  thrived  under  the  ISI-based  system  which  protected  the  domestic  market  from  competition. 
As  most  clients  and  receivers  of  goods  and  services  in  Mexico  had  few  to  no  other  option,  the 
clients  had  to  simply  accept  whatever  was  given  to  them  or  pay  twice  the  price  for  an  imported 
item.  This  culture  clash  resulting  from  different  economic  histories  of  these  two  countries 


impacts  the  way  the  groups  interact  in  these  meetings,  although  personalities  can  also  have  an 
impact. 
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In  the  meetings,  the  VES  presentations  describe  the  individual  manager’s  clients  and 
what  products  they  are  hoping  to  expand  into  in  the  future.  There  is  little  in  the  talk  which  can  be 
of  potential  use  to  the  managers  of  Cotic  MTY.  For  example,  one  woman,  who  was  involved 
with  particularly  typically  Texan  tin  product,  presented  for  over  twenty  minutes  about  the 
products  she  hoped  to  pitch  successfully  in  the  next  year.  There  was  no  discussion  of  the  variety 
of  problems  that  had  occurred  with  the  previous  orders  and  the  situation  of  the  relationships  with 
the  clients.  In  general,  most  formal  presentations  of  the  VES  executives  were  based  on  the 
premise  of  presenting  what  they  do  to  the  Cotic  MTY  staff.  Although  this  may  be  a way  to 
introduce  themselves  and  show  how  they  are  working  for  the  clients  and  the  Cotic  S.A.’s  greater 
good,  it  is  not  terribly  useful  to  the  Cotic  MTY  staff.  The  gerentes  do  not  care  how  many  clients 
each  staffperson  services  or  what  the  future  clients  may  be  because  they  have  a much  shorter 
perspective,  namely,  each  month’s  profits  or  losses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cotic  MTY  staffs  presentations  focused  on  the  day-to-day 
problems  and  the  products  of  the  plant  which  are  destined  for  export  markets.  There  were  very 
definite  points  which  they  wanted  to  make  that  the  VES  employees  could  address  in  order  to  “dar 
apoyo”  or  give  help  to  the  factory.  One  discussion  that  occurred  in  each  of  the  meetings  I 
observed  was  the  products  they  made,  the  price  bid  for  it,  and  the  production  cost.  The  large 
difference  between  the  price  that  the  VES  staff  said  the  factory  could  make  the  product  at  and  the 
actual  cost  demonstrated  a serious  communication  problem  between  the  two  staffs.  There  are 
several  possible  reasons  for  this  miscommunication,  but  the  most  obvious  is  problems  in  a 
meeting  called  junta  de  programa  (programming  meeting). 

According  to  the  official  regulations,  the  program  for  the  timing  of  when  each  type  of  tin 
product  is  made  is  set  during  the  junta  de  programa.  This  is  a very  significant  activity.  Profits 
are  often  determined  by  which  line  runs  the  particular  type  of  corrugated  tin.  For  example.  Line 
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92  can  make  X large  products  an  hour,  but  Line  62  can  only  make  X - 1 000  an  hour.  The 
problem  comes  in  because  the  sales  staff  sets  the  price  and  delivery  date  for  the  items  but  are  not 
always  at  the  program  meeting.  The  attendees  of  this  gathering  have  to  decide  which  is  more 
important,  shipping  on  time  or  a producing  more  inexpensively,  meaning  producing  the  most  in 
the  shortest  period  of  time.  Often  compromises  must  be  made,  and  this  affects  the  Economic 
Value  Added  (EVA),  a primary  way  the  plant  is  judged.  Although  the  program  is  theoretically 
set  once  a month  in  the  Thursday  meetings,  problems  and  changes  are  made  frequently  enough 
that  a weekly  meeting  is  usually  required  to  reconfigure  it.  The  Regio  gerentes  use  the  export 
meeting  to  discuss  their  problems  in  this  area,  and  they  expect  the  VES  employees  to  dar  apoyo 
or  help  them  out. 

I am  calling  this  a communication  problem  because  I cannot  imagine  that  the  two 
branches  of  the  same  company  would  purposefully  bid  a product  at  a price  that  makes  it 
unprofitable.  VES  is  dependant  on  Cotic  MTY  to  make  quality  tin  in  a timely  manner,  and  Cotic 
MTY  needs  orders  which  are  bid  at  a price  which  is  feasible.  As  they  are  each  technically 
separate  companies,  they  could  be  in  competition  with  each  other  to  turn  a larger  profit,  but  since 
they  are  also  interdependent,  this  would  be  illogical.  In  some  ways,  this  is  a common  problem 
within  a grupo  or  conglomerate  as  there  are  many  different  companies  which  each  have  their  own 
interests  that  have  to  work  in  harmony  together.  Since  Cotic  MTY  does  not  have  significant 
problems  in  relation  to  this  issue  with  the  domestic  sales  staff,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  problem 
is  due  to  a combination  of  a still  protected  domestic  market  and  communication  difficulties  with 
the  Texan  VES  employees. 

The  different  physical  styles  often  broke  the  rhythm  that  the  Regio  gerentes  were  used  to 
dealing  with  regularly.  The  primary  issue  is  that  the  Texans  would  “think  on  their  feet”  or  walk 
around  the  room,  which  would  not  only  make  the  Regios  nervous  but  also  stop  the  proceedings. 
This  was  the  exact  reaction  which  is  desired  because  it  puts  the  focus  on  the  speaker. 
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The  people  who  attend  the  export  meeting  vary  from  month  to  month.  In  fact,  there  was 
no  month  that  the  people  from  VES  were  the  same  of  the  five  meetings  that  I did  observe.  From 
the  Mexican  side,  the  members  of  the  Cotic  MTY  group  were  consistently  the  gerente  general  of 
client  services  and  quality.  The  seating  pattern  is  slightly  different  from  the  domestic  meeting 
where  the  VES  almost  always  sat  facing  the  door  with  the  gerente  general  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
facing  the  projector  screen.  The  only  VES  managers  who  would  remain  relatively  constant  at  this 
gathering  are  the  Mexican-born  employees.  Every  year  there  are  between  two  and  five  Regios 
who  are  sent  to  work  in  Texas  as  part  of  the  sales  force,  primarily  to  ensure  that  there  are  people 
in  Mexico  who  understand  the  needs  of  the  client.  The  other  benefit,  which  was  never  stated,  is 
that  it  ensures  that  there  are  people  who  can  bridge  the  cultural  gap  between  not  only  the  sales 
force  and  the  factory  but  also  between  Monterrey  and  Texas. 

Communication 

None  of  the  U.S.-born  VES  employees  speak  Spanish  fluently  although  five  of  the  Cotic 
MTY  gerente s are  bilingual.  It  is  a common,  albeit  unfortunate,  cultural  trait  that  people  in  the 
United  States  rarely  learn  foreign  languages  and,  therefore,  require  special  treatment  wherever 
they  go.  Many  Mexicans  feel  that  this  is  due  to  an  arrogance  that  business  with  them  is  so 
valuable  that  it  will  be  worth  whatever  bother  the  U.S.  participant  not  speaking  the  local  language 
would  cause.9  This  means  that  there  is  always  the  need  for  some  type  of  translation,  although  the 
accuracy  of  this  is  sometimes  questionable.  In  the  meetings  which  I observed,  there  were  two 
types  of  translations  occurring,  depending  on  the  person  who  determined  that  they  should  take 
over  as  translator,  as  it  was  not  a role  which  was  ever  assigned.  The  Mexican  from  VES  would 
try  to  summarize  the  portion  which  had  just  been  presented  to  the  entire  groups  while  Juan 
Gutierrez  would  generally  try  to  translate  as  simultaneously  as  possible.  Although  the  general 

9 This  is  changing.  The  cause  is  the  increase  in  global  power  and  the  increased  competition  through 
internationalization  and  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers.  The  continued  dominance  of  the  English  language 
is  questionable,  because  of  competition  but  the  use  of  English  in  key  areas  (such  as  the  internet)  may  in  fact 
increase  the  need  for  all  people  in  the  global  business  community  to  speak  a common  language. 
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idea  is  usually  passed  along,  the  exact  meaning  may  be  missed  and  large  quantities  of  time  are 
necessarily  lost. 

The  people  from  Mexico  all  speak  English,  although  to  varying  degrees.  Some  are 
fluent,  taught  either  at  home  or  at  school,  while  others  can  comprehend  well  but  are  hesitant  to 
speak.  This  could  be  a question  of  self-respect  because  it  would  be  demonstrating  a fault  if 
someone  admitted  that  he  did  not  speak  English  fluently.  Language  skills  were  not  required  when 
most  of  these  people  began  working  at  Cotic  MTY,  and  for  the  creation  of  their  product  and  the 
daily  functioning  of  the  plant  English  is  not  required.  In  some  cases,  the  people  from  VES  who 
did  speak  Spanish  were  given  special  status  for  being  willing  to  make  any  type  of  effort  in  this 
arena.  Unfortunately,  the  majority  did  not  fit  into  this  category,  and  the  people  who  were  at  the 
upper  level  hierarchy  did  not  value  this. 

There  are  a number  of  problems  that  are  technically  linguistic  but  are  also  cultural.  The 
best  example  that  I observed  can  be  summarized  as  follows.  One  person  during  my  first  observed 
meeting  apparently  had  some  knowledge  of  Mexican  cultural  history  but  was  a classic  case  of  “a 
little  knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing.”  When  he  was  joking  about  how  people  were  not  giving 
him  a timely  or  accurate  translation  (according  to  his  perception),  he  stated,  “I’m  the  La 
Malinche”  (see  Chapter  3 for  a description).  To  him,  he  was  describing  how  he  was  “getting 
screwed”  which  from  a U.S.  perspective  may  be  an  accurate  translation  of  what  happened  to  La 
Malinche.  On  the  other  hand,  Mexicans  generally  feel  that  this  particular  character  is  not  only  a 
symbol  of  being  treated  poorly  but  also  someone  who  betrays  all  that  is  important  to  them.  This 
was  a major  cultural  faux  pas,  and  it  was  greeted  with  silence.  He  laughed,  and  the  Mexican 
managers  looked  to  their  leader,  who  looked  away  and  laughed  and  the  others  joined  in,  but  it 
was  fundamentally  different.  Rather  than  looking  at  the  humor  of  the  statement,  it  was  moment 
of  camaraderie  that  was  entirely  at  the  gringo’s  expense. 

Nonverbal  communication  differences  were  noticeable.  One,  which  has  already  been 
discussed,  is  the  fact  that  the  Texan  representatives  of  VES  have  a greater  tendency  to  stand  up 
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and  speak  from  their  feet.  The  Regios  prefer  to  remain  seated,  usually  reasonably  close  to  the 
table  rather  than  pushed  back  from  the  table  with  their  legs  crossed  in  a slouched  position.  The 
seating  pattern  of  two  feet  on  the  floor  is  an  indication  of  paying  attention  to  the  speaker  and 
taking  the  meeting  seriously  in  Monterrey  while  the  Texans  do  not  hold  to  such  formalities. 
Although  Latin  Americans  are  known  for  their  overlapping  speaking  pattern,  the  employees  of 
VES  found  this  problematic  because  they  expected  that  undivided  attention  was  not  being  given. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  the  Texans  would  continue  to  speak  in  a louder  voice.  While  it 
got  attention  to  what  they  were  saying,  this  behavior  was  also  used  in  times  when  they  did  not 
understand  what  was  occurring  in  the  meeting.  For  example,  when  a VES  employee  asked  what 
had  happened  with  a reclamation,  he  expected  an  immediate  answer  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
problem.  The  gerentes  of  Cotic  MTY  began  to  discuss  the  antecedents  of  the  problem  in  the 
meeting,  but  it  was  not  a prepared  solution  and,  therefore,  took  a while.  The  Texan  interrupted 
with  a loud  voice  because  he  felt  that  his  concerns  were  not  being  addressed.  This  did  not  win 
him  bonus  points  with  the  people  who  were  attempting  to  solve  his  problem  because  his  tone  was 
one,  in  my  opinion,  of  someone  lecturing  a child  who  was  not  providing  the  math  answer  quickly 
enough.  One  gerente  grumbled  after  a particularly  rancorous  meeting,  “You  would  think  that  we 
were  just  out  of  diapers,  the  way  he  talks  to  us.”  Although  I am  describing  some  of  the  problems 
associated  with  personal  intercultural  contact,  authors  such  as  Gundling  (1999)  have 
demonstrated  that  face  to  face  communication  is  better  than  electronic. 

Male  Space 

The  term  extreme  male  space  would  not  be  appropriate  for  the  export  meetings.  This 
appears  for  a number  of  reasons.  The  first  is  the  most  obvious-some  of  the  members  of  VES 
were  women.  The  Monterrey  contingent  of  the  meeting  would  revert  back  to  their  polite  veneer 
as  soon  as  there  was  another  woman  in  the  room.  The  VES  women  were  usually  dressed  in  what 
was  appropriate  for  the  United  States  but  definitely  drew  attention  to  themselves.  One  woman 
obviously  had  no  idea  that  she  was  visiting  a factory  as  she  wore  her  hair  long,  stiletto  high  heels, 
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and  a white  pants  suit.  This  was  a poor  choice  from  both  a safety  and  a preservation  of  clothes 
perspective.  When  there  were  no  women  in  the  meeting,  there  was  less  “typical  male”  behavior 
in  part  because  the  members  of  the  VES  team  and  the  Cotic  MTY  did  not  know  each  other  very 
well.  The  primary  evidence  that  I have  for  what  might  be  called  a “comfort  level”  argument  is 
that  with  the  one  VES  representative  that  people  had  significant  interaction  with,  there  were  jokes 
about  women  and  sex  and  drinking  on  a regular  basis.  In  some  ways,  the  male  space  can  cut 
problems  that  are  created  by  culture. 

This  man,  David,  went  out  for  dinner  and  many  drinks  with  the  client  services  manager 
and  the  latter’s  wife  in  an  attempt  to  pacify  a client.  David,  who  currently  works  for  VES,  had  a 
previous  relationship  with  a client  whose  product  is  growing  rapidly  in  a small  but  important 
niche  market.  This  relationship  as  well  as  the  contract  were  being  threatened  by  quality  problems 
in  the  two  previous  shipments  of  the  product.  The  visit  which  the  client,  who  I will  call  James, 
made  in  June  was  a last-ditch  attempt  on  his  part  to  salvage  the  time  and  energy  he  had  placed  in 
this  relationship.  James  had  received  a bad  batch  of  his  product  and  faxed  a letter  to  the  gerentes 
of  Cotic  MTY,  specifically  the  client  service  manager,  which  was  passed  around  and  became  an 
important  symbol  of  many  issues  which  plague  the  factory.  The  first  is  the  actual  quality 
problems  of  the  product,  which  had  been  repeatedly  addressed  but  never  successfully  solved. 

This  is  a hurdle  that  Cotic  MTY  must  jump  in  order  to  have  a chance  to  survive  after  the  part  of 
NAFTA  that  applies  to  them  is  phased  into  effect. 

The  second  issue  demonstrated  in  the  letter  is  the  cultural  differences  which  will  have  to 
be  understood  in  terms  of  directness.  The  letter,  which  I read  but  may  not  reprint  here,  was  a 
relatively  typical  response  of  a customer  who  is  fed  up  with  a particular  service  provider  and  is 
about  to  terminate  the  relationship.  There  were  a few  references  to  the  relationship,  but  the 
primary  emphasis  was  on  the  lack  of  service  he  had  received  and  the  anger  he  felt.  In  short,  it 
was  a way  for  him  to  vent.  This  type  of  behavior  simply  does  not  occur  in  Mexico  because  there 
is  assumed  to  be  a greater  emphasis  on  the  long-term  relationship  between  people  than  the  one- 
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time  business  problem.  Although  the  people  in  Monterrey  had  extensive  contact  with  people 
from  the  U.S.,  their  brusqueness  in  this  vein  has  not  yet  become  acceptable.  From  James’s 
perspective,  this  is  a good  thing  because  it  lends  even  more  authority  and  power  to  his  words, 
which  were  already  quite  harsh,  in  my  opinion.  He  did  get  personalized  attention  and  a full  week 
was  spent  attempting  to  make  the  product  to  his  specifications,  but  the  issues  had  not  yet  been 
fully  resolved  when  I left  Cotic  MTY. 

The  final  issue  is  one  internal  to  Cotic  S.A.  Although  the  company  has  tried  to  recruit 
people  for  their  sales  wing  who  are  well  known  to  existing  clients,  these  people  have  little  to  no 
understanding  of  Mexico  or  the  Mexican  part  of  the  company  for  which  they  work.  There  has 
been  a relatively  significant  effort  to  have  at  least  one  Regio  in  the  Texas  office  of  VES  at  all 
times,  but  very  little  has  been  done  to  educate  the  U.S.  staff.  At  one  point,  there  were  subsidized 
Spanish  lessons  for  the  members  of  the  Texas  office,  but  they  were  dropped  due  to  lack  of  interest 
and  very  few  of  the  VES  managers  or  staff  speak  more  than  a few  key  phrases. 

Atmosphere 

While  the  domestic  meeting  was  often  a question  of  difficult  choices  that  needed  to  be 
made,  and  there  were  specific  people  whose  presence  was  resented,  it  was  generally  calm  and 
relatively  free  of  serious  strife.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  export  meetings.  Many  of  the 
problems  came  down  to  two  factors:  questions  of  profitability  and  those  of  culture.  I will  discuss 
each  generally  and  then  provide  an  in  depth  description  of  one  scenario  I witnessed. 

Exports  were  the  least  profitable  of  all  the  products  created  at  Cotic  MTY.  Items  are 
assigned  a price  through  bids  submitted  by  the  VES  unit  of  Vantic  S.A.  which  are  below  the  cost 
of  production  given  efficiency  constraints  of  the  plant  as  a whole.  Therefore,  there  are  some 
items  which  are  produced  on  less  profitable  machines  in  an  effort  to  ensure  an  on-time  delivery,  a 
factor  which  is  often  viewed  as  more  important.  This  is  a clear  indication  of  the  relationship 
between  client  and  producer  as  being  of  paramount  importance,  in  this  case,  over  factory  profits. 
Rather  than  sacrifice  the  possibility  of  receiving  future  orders  by  not  providing  the  items  when 
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promised,  Cotic  MTY  chooses  to  lose  money.  These  issues  are  mentioned  frequently  at  the 
programming  meetings  although  recognized  have  not  been  avoided. 

Sometimes  potential  profit  is  lost  due  to  simple  miscommunication  between  Cotic 
Packaging  and  Cotic  MTY,  which  can  be  avoided.  One  meeting  clearly  indicated  the  cultural 
distance  between  the  employees  of  the  two  branches  of  the  company,  which  are  interdependent 
but  often  antagonistic.  Three  VES  representatives  were  present  at  a mid-month  programming 
meeting  when  they  were  shocked  to  hear  that  Cotic  MTY  could  not  plan  more  than  two  weeks  in 
advance  because  they  did  not  have  orders  to  fill.  Not  having  orders  means  that  they  had 
machinery,  raw  materials,  and  labor  but  no  one  wanted  their  product,  as  far  as  they  knew.  This 
had  been  a serious  concern  of  the  client  services  manager  during  the  previous  five  to  six  weeks  of 
meetings  attempting  to  warn  the  other  members  of  the  committee  of  impending  problems.  It 
became  very  clear  that  this  issue  had  not  been  raised  with  the  VES  people  as  they  found  new 
orders  that  needed  to  be  filled  within  twenty  minutes.  This  is  a communications  problem  because 
the  VES  employees  had  clients  who  needed  corrugated  tin  made,  but  they  had  not  passed  along 
this  information  to  the  gerentes  at  Cotic  MTY  despite  the  consistent  meeting  structure. 

Why  had  this  concern  not  been  raised  previous  to  the  critical  point?  It  may  be  easy  to  say 
that  one  of  the  people  was  incompetent,  which  was  probably  several  people’s  response.  I feel  that 
the  cause  was  deeper  than  that.  There  were  several  barriers  that  may  have  contributed  to  this 
problem.  The  first  is  language,  but  the  client  services  manager  speaks  fluent  English.  The 
second  is  technological,  but  all  parties  have  cell  phones,  beepers,  and  e-mail,  not  to  mention 
regular  phones  and  regular  meetings.  Another  possibility  is  lack  of  interest.  As  all  of  their  jobs 
depend  upon  a smooth  flow  of  this  type  of  information  from  one  side  of  the  border  to  the  other, 
that  should  not  be  the  answer.  The  final  is  cultural,  on  two  possible  levels.  The  first  is  a question 
of  power  distance  and  use  of  hierarchy.  The  Mexican  manager  may  assume  that  the  general 
manager  should  be  passing  on  these  types  of  messages  to  the  head  of  VES.  This  is  because  in  the 
Regio  system,  the  gerente  general  is  believed  to  be  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  the  plant, 
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including  telling  other  managers  when  there  are  problems.  Although  the  client  services  manager 
has  a certain  amount  of  authority,  the  gerente  general,  Ernesto  Gonzalez,  is  the  person  who  has 
the  loudest  voice,  culturally  and  literally. 

The  other  is  a communication  issue.  As  the  Mexican  manager  may  not  word  things  as 
strongly  as  his  U.S.  counterpart,  the  urgency  in  the  request  may  be  lost  across  the  border.  Juan 
Gutierrez  has  taken  courses  in  the  United  States,  but  he  retains  the  idea  of  politeness  that  is 
inherent  in  Mexicans,  even  in  the  “brash  and  brusque”  region  of  the  north.  Whenever  he 
contradicts  the  general  manager  in  the  daily  meetings  and  is  being  told  why  he  is  wrong,  he 
repeats  the  phrase  “Si  Senor”  with  his  head  bowed  in  supposed  deference  to  his  superior.10 
Therefore,  although  there  may  have  been  serious  problems  that  had  been  brought  up,  when 
appropriate  in  meetings  and  more  infrequently  privately,  Juan  Gutierrez  may  have  been  hesitant 
to  state  publicly  anything  which  would  have  hurt  his  counterpart’s  image.  This  is  a particularly 
Mexican  characteristic  which  has  remained  in  Juan  Gutierrez,  a Regio,  after  years  spent  in  the 
United  States. 

The  rules  of  appropriate  meeting  behavior  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are  different, 
a factor  which  leads  to  tension.  Although  no  person  from  VES  ever  mentioned  this,  I noticed  a 
different  idea  of  what  is  appropriate  to  do  in  a public  place  such  as  a meeting.  This  observation 
should  be  tempered  with  the  fact  that  this  may  be  typically  male  behavior  in  the  United  States 
when  there  are  no  females  present  as  well.  The  use  of  pens  or  the  ear  piece  of  safety  glasses  to 
clean  one’s  ears  is  not  frowned  upon,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  noticed  even  when  they  are  all 
sitting  around  the  table.  These  behaviors  were  much  less  frequent  when  someone  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  group  presenting  their  data,  but  still  it  sometimes  occurred.  Physical  touching 
differences  were  also  numerous.  It  is  common  for  a Regio  to  not  only  shake  hands  with  everyone 
as  they  come  into  a room  but  also  to  often  pat  people  on  the  back  with  a few  hard  whacks.  This  is 


10 1 often  got  the  sense  that  this  ritual  was  extremely  disingenuous  but  could  not  get  anyone  to  comment  on 
it.  This  is  probably  as  close  to  a confirmation  of  my  suspicions  as  I would  ever  receive. 
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not  typical  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Texans  were  taken  aback  when  it  occurred,  a fact  which 
was  visible  on  their  faces  when  it  happened. 

This  lack  of  consistency  in  meeting  styles  between  the  Texans  can  also  be  linked  to  the 
differences  in  family  style  in  each  of  the  countries.  Hofstede  (1984)  discusses  the  way  in  which 
families  can  be  a way  of  organizing  a business.  In  the  United  States  there  are  less  formal 
relations  between  parents  and  children.  For  example,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  parents  in  a 
shouting  match  with  their  teenage  children,  even  in  public  places,  throughout  the  U.S.  This 
would  never  occur  in  Monterrey  for  a number  of  reasons.  There  is  a great  deal  of  importance  in 
Mexico  to  the  maintenance  of  a public  persona,  or  mask.  (Paz  1985).  Because  of  this, 
disagreements  are  rarely  made  in  front  of  people  who  are  not  immediate  family  members. 

Second,  the  respect  level  for  elder  family  members  is  significantly  higher  in  Mexico.  This  is 
often  signified  with  the  use  of  the  formal  “usted”  when  a child  is  speaking  to  their  parents  rather 
than  the  informal  “tu”  used  between  members  of  the  same  generation.  The  assumption  in  the 
U.S.  family  is  that  of  greater  equality  than  is  present  in  Mexico.  This  trait  can  be  found  in  the 
behavior  within  the  meetings  where  the  Texans  assume  that  they  can  interrupt  the  speaker  to  state 
their  dissention  or  when  they  take  an  informal  approach  to  the  gathering  generally.  This  furthers 
my  conclusion  that  the  borderlands  theory  cannot  explain  the  uniqueness  of  Monterrey  within 
Mexico  because  this  behavior  follows  the  cultural  norms  for  each  country  rather  than  a common 
one  for  the  borderlands. 

Conclusion 

The  behavioral  differences  between  Texans  and  Regios  as  seen  through  in  the  context  of 
meetings  should  now  be  clear.  As  the  members  of  the  Monterrey  sales  wing,  Texas  sales  branch, 
and  Cotic  MTY  comite  have  relatively  equal  education  levels  and  all  work  for  Vantic  S.A.  with 
the  same  corporate  culture,  the  variations  in  behavior  must  be  due  to  national  differences  in 
business  culture.  Therefore,  Monterrey  cannot  be  considered  to  be  a distinct  area  of  Mexico  due 
to  contact  with  the  United  States  because  corporate  behavior  is  not  the  same  as  it  is  in  Texas. 
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In  this  chapter  I have  covered  a number  of  different  topics.  First  was  the  analysis  of  the 
importance  of  meetings  to  the  employees  at  Cotic  MTY  and  the  way  in  which  they  allow  people 
to  better  understand  their  work  environment.  Second  was  the  type  of  behavior  which  is  normal 
when  the  gerentes  are  interacting  with  people  from  the  same  economic  and  regional  cultural 
background.  Next  was  a description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  meetings  were  changed  when  it 
involved  the  domestic  sales  representatives.  Finally,  there  was  a discussion  of  the  Regio-Texan 
interactions  in  the  context  of  the  export  sales  meeting.  The  export  meetings  were  generally  tenser 
due  to  both  interactional  factors  based  on  culture  and  lower  profit  levels.  The  lack  of  profits  is 
partially  due  to  the  change  from  and  ISI  economic  system  to  a more  competitive  system  and  also 
communication  breakdowns  between  the  parties.  The  problems  with  communication  can  be 
primarily  blamed  on  cultural  differences.  Throughout  the  analysis  there  were  parallels 
demonstrating  the  way  in  which  corporate  culture  matched  the  appropriate  behavior  in  terms  of 
gender  norms  and  hierarchical  structures  based  in  the  Mexican  family.  These  include  the 
mirroring  of  the  appropriate  role  of  women  (namely,  support  staff  of  a less  powerful  nature  or  in  a 
more  maternal  role)  and  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  who  rules  the  factory 
and  the  meetings  (similar  to  that  of  the  father).  Together  these  data  support  my  conclusion  that 
there  are  significant  differences  in  the  business  culture  between  people  from  Texas  and 
Monterrey.  I have  determined  this  by  comparing  three  groups  who,  theoretically,  share  the  same 
corporate  culture  but  whose  actions  display  traits  which  are  unique  to  their  geographic  origins. 

The  following  chapter  discusses  the  theoretical  implications  of  the  observed  differences 
and  similarities  in  business  people’s  activities  to  the  borderlands  theory.  It  further  elaborates  on 
how  these  data  support  my  concept  that  Monterrey  developed  in  a Mexican  fashion  without 
Hispanic  capitalism. 


CHAPTER  7 

CHALLENGES  TO  THE  BORDERLANDS  THEORY 


The  analysis  of  meetings  in  the  previous  chapter  indicates  that  there  are  cultural 
differences  between  the  employees  of  Cotic  MTY  and  VES.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  Cotic 
MTY  employees  are  from  Monterrey  while  over  seventy-five  percent  of  the  VES  employees  are 
residents  of  Texas.  These  variations  in  expected  behavior  within  a corporate  context  would 
indicate  that  there  are  problems  applying  the  borderlands  theory  to  business  culture.  This  chapter 
directly  addresses  this  theory’s  in  ability  to  explain  why  Monterrey  is  different  from  the  rest  of 
Mexico  in  terms  of  business  culture.  References  are  drawn  from  behavior  in  meetings  as  well  as 
data  collected  by  a random  survey  which  was  responded  to  by  people  at  all  levels  of  the  hierarchy 
in  Cotic  MTY  (see  Appendix  D). 

Challenges  to  Borderland  Theory 

As  was  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  borderlands  theory  demonstrates  how  people  on  either 
side  of  a geographic  and  political  border  will  share  cultural  characteristics.  Rosaldo  (1977)  and 
Azaldua  (1987)  demonstrated  this  theory’s  usefulness  in  understanding  many  aspects  of  life  along 
the  U.S. -Mexico  border.  The  constant  exchange  of  people  permanently  altered  the  way  of  life  on 
either  side  of  the  border  which  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  terms  of  religion,  food,  familial 
structure,  and  even  architecture.  The  various  authors  of  borderlands  theory  (Rosaldo  1977, 
Azaldua  1987,  and  Hannerz  1997)  suggest  that  people  living  on  either  side  of  the  border  will  have 
more  in  common  with  each  other  than  they  would  with  nonborder  citizens  of  their  own  country. 
As  1 now  demonstrate,  the  data  collected  at  Cotic  MTY  suggest  that  the  theory  cannot  be  applied 
to  business  culture.  After  a discussion  of  the  evidence,  theoretical  concerns  are  addressed. 
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The  way  in  which  members  of  Cotic  MTY  and  VES  each  behaved  in  the  meetings 
indicates  that  there  are  cultural  differences  between  people  who  were  socialized  in  Monterrey  or 
Texas.  The  language  difference  notwithstanding,  there  were  verbal  communication  issues,  such 
as  the  appropriate  volume  of  speaking  voices.  Nonverbal  communication  differences  included 
the  way  in  which  people  sat  at  the  table  and  the  expected  time  to  gain  a response  to  a question. 
Smaller  nonverbal  issues,  such  as  the  amount  of  physical  contact  between  men  in  a meeting 
setting,  can  make  both  sides  uncomfortable.  The  importance  of  the  wishes  of  the  client  are  also 
different.  In  Monterrey  it  is  expected  that  a client  will  understand  if  a product  is  not  ready  on 
time  or  is  slightly  imperfect,  while  the  VES  employees  see  this  as  a total  lack  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  factory.  The  gender  differences  are  also  notable  because  there  are  members  of  the 
U.S.  sales  force  who  are  women,  while  there  are  no  female  gerentes  or  jefes  in  Cotic  MTY. 

The  results  from  the  random  survey  indicate  that,  for  these  employees,  they  identify  less 
with  other  members  of  the  borderland  and  more  with  the  citizens  of  their  own  country. 

Informants  were  asked  which  city’s  residents  they  felt  were  most  similar  to  them:  New  York, 
Guadalajara,  Mexico  City,  and  San  Antonio.  According  to  the  proponents  and  users  of 
borderlands  theory  (Rosaldo  1977,  Azualda  1987,  Reed  and  Gray  1997,  and  Hannerz  1997)  and 
published  data  on  the  tensions  with  the  center  of  Mexico  (Saragoza  1988,  Oppenheimer  1996, 
Cerutti  and  Ortega  1997,  Expansion  1999),  San  Antonio  should  have  been  the  first  choice. 

Instead,  Guadalajara  was  first  with  a rank  of  1.43;  Mexico  City  was  second  with  2.43;  San 
Antonio  third  with  3.29;  and  New  York,  not  surprisingly,  was  last  with  3.5.  This  follows  with  my 
argument  that  there  are  significant  differences  between  these  areas  which  borderlands  theory 
suggests  should  be  similar.  Instead,  Monterrey  is  Mexican  and  retains  that  culture  and  identity. 

Many  of  the  respondents  provided  some  explanation  of  their  choices  for  cities  that  were 
most  similar  to  Monterrey  or  explained  their  problems  with  a previous  gerente  general  in  terms 
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of  cultural  differences  with  people  from  the  center  of  the  country.1  Generally,  the  responses  were 
negative  in  tone.  The  most  common  complaint  was  that  people  from  Mexico  City  did  not  work  as 
hard  as  Regios,  usually  referred  to  as  flojos  or  lazy.  One  line  worker  provided  an  interesting 
explanation  that  Chilangos  work  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  then 
they  drink  the  rest  of  the  day  away.  While  the  workday  is  on  a different  schedule  in  the  southern 
cities,  the  reference  to  drinking  was  a negative  reference  to  the  past  gerente  general.  This 
gentleman  moved  to  Monterrey  without  his  family  and  developed  a drinking  problem.  The 
problems  stemming  from  this  personal  vice  are  many,  including  lowered  production  in  the  factory 
and  a car  accident  while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  Another  summarized  his  opinion  with 
the  following  statement:  “In  the  north  managers  protect  us  more,  while  in  the  center  they  are 
more  individual.”  The  perception  that  Regios  are  closer  and  take  a more  paternalistic  attitude 
towards  their  employees  again  contradicts  the  borderlands  theory.  If  Monterrey  were  more  like 
Texas,  there  would  be  less  personalized  relations  between  managers  or  employers  and  employees 
rather  than  closer  contact. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  interviews  I completed  was  with  the  least  liked  member  of 
VES.  He  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  quintessential  Texan  who  lived  in  San  Antonio  and  had  worked 
for  one  of  the  competitors  of  Cotic  SA.  Cotic  SA  had  taken  over  the  company  where  Lex  Stewart 
had  learned  about  the  industry  at  a basic  level.  His  skills  on  the  technical  arena  are  unknown,  but 
his  cultural  knowledge  is  so  poor  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  describe.  In  order  to  attempt  to 
do  so,  I now  proceed  to  explain  the  various  arguments  and  objections  which  he  provided  to  me 
starting  with  differences  in  meeting  planning,  strategic  management,  and  acceptance  of  blame. 

He  has  worked  in  VES  for  many  years  and  should  have  noticed  that  these  were  cultural 
differences  rather  than  poor  management  issues  before  now. 


1 As  the  number  of  people  providing  these  data  was  rather  small  compared  to  the  overall  sample  size  (21  of 
1 1 2),  I will  not  provide  frequencies  of  response.  Instead,  I am  treating  it  as  anecdotal  evidence. 
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Meetings  in  Mexico,  according  to  Lex,  are  impossibly  long  because  they  do  not  follow 
the  “best”  format.  This  is  the  supposedly  a typical  style  of  the  United  States  of  identifying  the 
problem,  make  an  action  plan  to  fix  it,  assign  a person  to  implement  the  plan,  and  provide  a 
timetable  for  the  completion  of  the  process.  Instead  of  the  previously  mentioned  “simple  and 
appropriate”  method,  Mexicans  make  minutes  and  plan  time  for  each  event  but  do  not  keep  to  the 
schedule,  and,  as  he  said  “don’t  really  ever  end.”  This  was  backed  up  by  my  personal  experience, 
where  sections  of  the  meeting  which  were  supposedly  going  to  last  for  fifteen  minutes  actually 
took  over  an  hour  to  complete.  It  was  distinctly  similar  to  the  historical  opinion  expressed  by 
authors  such  as  Hall  (1959,  1969)  as  he  discusses  the  idea  of  the  relative  lack  of  importance  of 
time  schedules  to  Latin  Americans  in  comparison  to  the  belief  that  “time  is  money”  held  by 
people  from  the  United  States.  Lex’s  discomfort  with  the  lack  of  a set  schedule  is  indicative  of 
cultural  differences  within  a geographical  area  which  supposedly  is  similar  in  social  behavior. 

The  question  of  individuality  and  collectivity  within  the  meeting  format  was  extremely 
frustrating  for  Lex  and  many  other  visitors  to  Monterrey.  This  is  part  of  the  question  of  how 
much  more  time  is  required  to  make  collective  decisions  than  individual.  Although  Ernesto 
Gonzalez  often  made  it  clear  that  he  preferred  one  option  or  another,  the  meeting  would  not  close 
until  the  person  gave  at  least  grudging  verbal  agreement  to  the  choice.  The  need  for  this 
agreement  is  one  of  the  factors  which  causes  significant  problems  when  there  is  an  error  or  a 
client  problem,  and  the  culture  clash  begins.  The  interview  with  Lex  took  place  when  he  had 
made  a special  visit  to  Monterrey  to  discover  what  had  gone  wrong  in  the  process  for  a client  who 
received  his  product  in  a box  which  was  sealed  rather  than  just  folded.  His  objective  was  to  find 
“who”  was  the  cause  of  the  problem.  The  order  had  been  taken  by  a sales  agent  in  the  United 
States  who  entered  the  information  into  one  brand  of  computer  which  was  sent  to  Mexico  and 
retrieved  on  a different  brand  of  computer.  A different  form  was  filled  out  in  the  Monterrey 
plant,  but  the  data  was  entered  incorrectly,  leading  to  the  incorrect  shipping  of  the  product.  With 
all  of  these  potential  problems  which  could  conceivably  cause  the  error,  Lex  insisted  that  he 
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would  not  leave  the  factory  without  knowing  who  caused  the  error.  This  was  to  be  done,  even  if 
it  was  the  person  who  set  up  the  computer  form.  This  is  a typically  U.S.  attitude  but  is  not 
successful  with  Mexicans. 

There  are  two  different  issues-both  the  question  of  uncertainty  avoidance  (Trompenaars 
and  Hampden  Turner  1994  and  Hofstede  1984)  as  well  as  face  saving  (Hall  1959).  Hofstede’s 
(1984)  work  with  the  idea  of  uncertainty  avoidance  (or  high  and  low  UAI)  was  discussed  in 
Chapter  2.  In  this  case,  it  is  applicable  because  there  is  a difference  between  the  behaviors  of  the 
meetings’  participants  which  follows  what  Hofstede  proposes.  He  demonstrates  how  people  in 
countries  with  a high  UAI  (such  as  Mexico)  wish  to  avoid  conflict  in  organizations,  try  to  control 
the  initiative  of  subordinates,  and  respect  the  hierarchical  structures.  On  the  other  hand,  low  UAI 
countries  (such  as  the  United  States)  feel  that  subordinates  should  have  authority  delegated  to 
them,  assume  that  conflict  within  organizations  is  natural,  and  that,  when  necessary,  the  hierarchy 
can  be  bypassed  (Hofsted  1984:132-133).  Lex’s  desire  to  find  the  person  responsible  for  the 
client’s  problem  is  an  indication  of  his  low  UAIness.  He  did  not  have  a problem  being  combative 
within  the  meeting  in  order  to  make  his  point  nor  did  he  respect  the  hierarchy  in  place.  If  he  had 
understood  the  importance  of  hierarchy,  he  would  have  talked  to  various  individuals  within  the 
company  and  allowed  them  to  go  to  their  subordinates  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  problem.  This 
issue  is  one  of  many  which  has  been  difficult  for  the  interactions  between  Lex  and  the  Cotic 
MTY  staff,  and  the  relationships  are  increasingly  strained. 

The  random  survey  demonstrated  another  factor  which  casts  some  doubt  on  the 
borderlands  theory.  Although  without  a corresponding  survey  completed  in  Texas,  it  is 
inconclusive.  Informants  were  asked  to  provide  six  words  which  describe  the  qualities  of  a good 
manager.  The  most  common  responses  out  of  the  eighty-nine  people  who  responded  included 
buen  trato  con  la  gente  (59),  buena  communicacion  (31),  liderazgo  (28),  conocimiento  (23),  and 
ser  responsable  (16)  (translated  to  good  treatment  of  the  people/subordinates,  good 
communication,  leadership  ability,  knowing  the  job/preparation,  and  be  responsible, 
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respectively).  These  characteristics  are  primarily  personal  and  related  to  the  manager’s 
personality,  rather  than  to  their  knowledge  of  the  plant,  corrugated  tin,  or  education.  This  is 
similar  to  what  Wilson  (1969)  found  in  his  study  of  factories  in  the  Mexico  City  region  and 
would  indicate  a similarity  with  the  nation  of  Mexico. 

The  image  of  a good  manager  is  different  in  the  United  States.  According  to  Peterson 
and  George-Falvy  (1993),  there  are  nine  dominant  managerial  values  in  this  country.  They  are 
achievement  and  success,  hard  work,  efficiency  and  pragmatism,  optimism,  Puritanism,  scientific 
orientation,  impersonality  in  interpersonal  work  relationships,  equality  of  opportunity  for  upward 
mobility,  and  acceptance  of  competition  as  a fact  of  life.  These  stand  in  stark  contrast  to  those 
provided  by  the  Regio  informants  as  their  ideal  for  a good  manager. 

In  order  to  clarity  the  data  presented  in  support  of  the  rejection  of  the  borderlands  theory 
to  explain  the  unique  business  culture  present  in  Monterrey,  I will  now  summarize  my  findings. 
There  is  a combination  of  anecdotal  and  published  evidence  of  the  differences  between 
Monterrey  and  the  central  cities  of  Mexico,  namely  Mexico  City  and  Guadalajara  (see 
Hinkleman  1994,  Winsor  1994,  Oppenheimer  1996,  Reed  and  Gray  1997).  The  random 
questionnaire  demonstrated  that  the  majority  of  the  Cotic  MTY  employees  feel  that  they  have 
more  in  common  with  Guadalajara  and  Mexico  City  than  with  San  Antonio.  This  indicates  a 
sentiment  of  national  rather  than  borderland  identity.  The  information  provided  by  these  same 
employees  shows  that  their  values  of  what  is  a good  manager  also  reflects  a Mexican  perspective. 
It  also  indicated  several  differences  with  the  central  cities  from  the  acceptable  norm  in  the  Regio 
corporations,  especially  in  their  complaints  of  the  previous  gerente  general.  The  meetings, 
described  in  Chapter  6,  demonstrate  differences  between  the  behaviors  of  people  from  within  the 
borderlands  on  each  side  of  the  political  boundary.  As  there  was  a control  for  corporate  culture 
and  job  characteristics,  through  the  description  of  the  domestic  sales  meetings,  the  variation  in 
behavior  has  been  determined  to  be  cultural  in  origin.  In  summary,  I have  clearly  demonstrated 
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the  Regio  business  culture  to  be  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Mexico  as  well  as  Texas.  In  order 
to  explain  this  phenomenon,  I use  the  principles  of  Hispanic  capitalism. 

Hispanic  Capitalism 

Brian  Loveman’s  (1988)  theory  on  why  Chile  had  developed  into  a nation  with  extreme 
poverty  as  well  as  wealth,  a huge  bureaucracy,  and  an  elite  which  controls  most  aspects  of  life  in 
the  country  in  a particular  way  is  called  Hispanic  capitalism.  This  theory  and  its  applicability  to 
the  central  area  of  Mexico  was  discussed  in  Chapter  3 and  its  inapplicability  to  Nuevo  Leon  in 
Chapter  4.  The  following  summarize  my  reasons  for  holding  that  Nuevo  Leon  was  founded  with 
principles  which  go  against  those  of  Hispanic  capitalism:  The  region  began  with  a free  labor 
system  rather  than  serfs  or  enslaved  Native  Americans;  there  was  little  to  no  colonial  influence  on 
the  founders  of  the  industrial  base  of  the  area;  and  the  funds  used  to  economically  develop  the 
state  were  local,  not  international.  Therefore,  it  appears  that  the  region  surrounding  Monterrey 
was  established  and  prospered  under  rules  and  guidelines  which  are  different  from  those  of  the 
center  cities  of  Mexico  and  Guadalajara. 

Monterrey  has  always  been  a Mexican  city.  It  was  never  occupied  for  any  length  of  time 
by  the  United  States  nor  the  French  and  has  had  a strong  regional  identity  throughout  its  history 
(see  Saragoza  1988,  Robles  1978,  Flores  1994).  This  pride  is  quickly  evident  in  conversations 
with  Regios.  The  presence  of  Mexican  culture,  including  on  the  business  environment,  can  be 
observed  in  the  creation  of  grupos  and  the  continuation  of  paternalistic  norms  based  on  kinship 
and  compadrazgo.  One  of  the  more  difficult  things  to  adapt  to  in  the  city  of  Monterrey, 
especially  in  Garza  Garcia,  is  the  overwhelming  visual  presence  of  stores  and  products  from  the 
United  States  combined  with  the  traditional  behavior  of  Mexico.  The  cultural  factors  of  central 
Mexico  are  present  in  the  current  business  environment  in  part  due  to  the  migration  of  thousands 
of  students  (primarily  male)  from  the  central  cities  to  Monterrey  in  order  to  attend  the  excellent 
university,  ITESM.  They  have  become  part  of  the  social  and  economic  elite  over  the  years  and 
have  adapted  to  the  Regio  work  ethic.  Although  there  are  some  U.S.  citizens  and  their  families 


living  in  this  city,  their  numbers  have  been  and  continue  to  be  relatively  small  (personal 
communication  with  Dr.  Robert  Baumgardner). 
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The  city  grew  under  the  tutelage  of  entrepreneurs  who  believed  in  hard  work  and  good 
treatment  of  people.  As  this  is  different  from  the  attitude  of  the  Spanish  colonizers  who  were 
trying  to  drain  resources  purely  for  their  own  profit,  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  this  northern 
city  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  While  contact  with  the  United  States 
may  have  had  an  impact,  the  base  of  Monterrey  is  culturally  Mexican.  The  unique  business 
culture,  contrary  to  the  myths  described  in  Chapter  4, 1 feel  is  due  to  the  economic  foundation 
which  was  laid  when  the  region  was  first  developed.  This  follows  the  ideas  of  Weiss  (1988)  of  a 
regional  culture  which  comes  out  of  environmental  influences  with  particular  characteristics  of  a 
social,  political,  historical,  and  economic  nature.  These  cause  patterns  of  behavior,  beliefs, 
assumptions,  and  traditions  that  can  be  observed  in  one  area  of  a country  but  not  another. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  Monterrey’s  business  culture  which  has  been  described  here  will 
be  forced  to  change  in  the  fact  of  a global  market  culture.  Although  it  is  a possibility,  I feel  that 
the  networks  between  people  will  effectively  preserve  many  of  the  traditions  which  have  made 
the  city  so  successful.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  some  companies  will  not  successfully  made  the 
transition  to  an  open  export  based  economy  and  therefore  fail.  Several  already  have  and  others 
appear  to  be  close  behind  but  their  failure  may  not  impact  the  paternalistic  nature  of  business 
practices.  Therefore,  the  system  should  remain  relatively  intact. 

Conclusion 

Business  culture  is  a product  of  interactions  which  occur  over  a long  period  of  time 
which  are  related  to  financial  interactions.  The  area  which  has  been  defined  as  the  borderlands 
has  not  had  this  type  of  contact  on  a constant  and  governmental ly  supported  fashion.  The  basis  of 
borderlands  theory  is  that  due  to  the  constant  flow  of  people,  the  area  which  surrounds  the 
political  border  has  become  essentially  culturally  homogenous.  Although  there  has  been  a flow 
of  money,  primarily  from  Monterrey  to  Texas,  completed  business  deals  were  relatively  rare 
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before  the  last  decade.  The  major  businesses  of  Monterrey  were  initially  solely  for  local 
consumption  but  later  expanded  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  domestic  market.  The  system  of  ISI, 
described  in  previous  chapters,  reinforced  this  isolationist  perspective  which  created  a barrier, 
essentially  reinforcing  the  political  boundary  as  a boundary  between  two  different  areas  of 
business  culture. 

The  differences  between  the  two  countries  in  terms  of  economic  policy  which  would 
influence  the  creation  of  business  culture  are  varied  and  remain  visible  to  this  day.  The  different 
level  of  generally  accepted  corruption  is  an  easy  and  observable  factor  which  would  impact 
business.  On  the  most  basic  level,  it  would  influence  the  amount  of  money  which  would  be 
required  for  a construction  site,  for  example.  Another  significant  difference  was  the  ability  to 
have  a large  middle  class  to  consume  more  expensive  products,  namely,  in  the  United  States  in  a 
variety  of  different  products.  As  has  been  discussed,  a characteristics  which  is  clearly  a part  of 
Mexican  business  culture  is  how  to  deal  with  the  variable,  if  not  chaotic,  nature  of  the  economic 
situation.  This  and  many  other  factors  kept  the  businesspeople  separate,  and,  therefore,  the 
cultures  developed  independently.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  has  provided  stability 
which  allowed  many  companies  to  have  a greater  level  of  protection  from  potentially  devastating 
changes  and  also  affected  the  business  culture  of  each. 

Although  borderlands  theory  may  be  useful  for  explaining  cultural  similarities  such  as 
religious  worship,  food,  family  structure,  and  architecture,  business  culture  relies  on  additional 
factors.  These  include  national  economic  policies,  history  and  regionally  based  attitudes,  as  well 
as  the  economic  reality  of  the  specific  area.  The  result  is  that  the  borderlands  theory  fails  to 
explain  what  can  be  observed  in  the  business  culture.  I can  state  this  because  meeting  behavior  is 
similar  between  Regios  of  varying  status  and  job  functions  while  the  behavior  of  these  groups 
differs  from  the  behavior  of  the  Texans  of  matching  statuses  and  functions.  Additionally, 
responses  on  the  surveys  distributed  among  workers  and  managers  indicated  that  they  consider 
themselves  to  be  more  similar  to  other  Mexicans  than  to  Texans  or  other  Gringos.  Lastly,  in- 


depth  interviews  with  managers  on  both  sides  of  the  border  indicate  fundamentally  different 
approaches  to  communication  and  problem  solving. 
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This  conclusion  should  be  understood  as  being  based  only  on  research  in  Monterrey.  In 
the  future,  I do  plan  on  redoing  parts  of  the  surveys  and  participant  observation  in  both 
Quadalajara  and  Mexico  City  in  the  branches  of  Cotic  SA  which  exist  there.  During  this  future 
research,  I suspect  that  the  informants  will  demonstrate  that  there  are  perceived  similarities 
between  Monterrey  and  U.S.  cities  such  as  San  Antonio.  This  is  because  Regios  are  viewed  as 
brash  and  aggressive  in  much  the  same  way  as  Gringos  are  thought  of,  so  the  “logical”  conclusion 
would  be  that  they  must  be  the  same.  This  perception,  according  to  the  research  contained  in  this 
document,  is  inaccurate,  but  in  order  to  determine  actual  differences,  I will  have  to  do  this 
research  in  the  cities  of  the  central  region  of  Mexico. 

Hispanic  capitalism  will  play  into  this  scenario  in  future  research.  I believe  that  there 
will  be  a noticeable  variation  between  Guadalajara,  Mexico  City,  and  Monterrey  in  the  research 
of  Cotic  S.A.  The  varying  economic  systems  which  underlie  the  current  situation  in  the  three 
major  cities  in  Mexico  will  have  an  impact  on  the  current  business  culture.  The  differences 
between  Monterrey  and  Texas  which  have  been  described  in  this  chapter  are  due  primarily  to 
national  boundaries,  but  the  similarities  which  I feel  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  future  are 
because  of  a common  base  in  free  market  economy. 

Based  on  the  previous  chapters  of  this  dissertation,  it  would  be  logical  to  assume  that  I 
am  an  economic  reductionist.  That  is  that  economic  differences  have  caused  the  three  cultural 
groups  under  study  (central  Mexico,  the  Mexican  and  U.S.  borderlands)  to  be  different  from  one 
another.  This  is  not  the  case.  Instead,  I feel  that  the  cultural  differences  have  lead  the  economies 
in  different  directions.  The  next  few  paragraphs  will  discuss  the  broader  implications  of  my  work 
in  terms  of  culture  and  economy. 

Anthropologists  bring  a particular  perspective  to  the  discussion  of  business  which  is  not 
present  in  any  other  discipline.  The  ability  to  look  at  how  a particular  group  of  people  act  while 
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completing  economic  transaction  is  not  something  that  can  be  derived  from  statistical  analysis  of 
GNP  over  time  nor  can  it  be  illuminated  by  creating  one  “best  practice”  and  attempting  to  impose 
it  on  the  rest  of  the  work.  Both  the  economists  and  management  gurus  have  so  far  avoided  the 
underlying  assumptions  which  anthropologists  use,  namely  that  people  have  a logical  reason  for 
doing  what  they  do.  Most  often,  this  can  be  called  a cultural  perspective  which  when  looked  at 
emicly,  from  the  insiders  perspective,  will  make  perfect  sense.  When  a person  accepts  that  all 
cultures  have  their  own  vision  and  should  be  viewed  as  different  rather  than  “better”  or  “worse” 
than  one’s  own,  they  can  be  called  cultural  relativists.  The  culturally  relativistic  perspective  is 
essential  to  anthropology  and  should  be  used  in  business  transactions  more. 

Academics  who  have  used  this  perspective  (see  Hofstede  1984  and  Trompenaars  and 
Hampden  T umer  1 994)  present  their  data  in  terms  of  continuums.  One  country  is  higher  on  one 
scale  while  lower  on  another.  Value  judgements  are  not  made.  This  allows  the  uniqueness  of 
each  nation’s  behaviors  to  be  presented  without  holding  them  up  to  a benchmark  or  a “stage  of 
development”.  But  these  books  have  not  addressed  changes  or  the  history  which  developed  these 
quantifiable  differences.  Anthropologists  can  and  should  step  in  to  look  at  this  aspect. 

Culture  change  has  been  one  of  the  popular  topics  for  anthropological  research  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.  It  has  often  focused  on  the  “loss  of  culture”  of  native  peoples  through  contact 
with  outsiders  or  more  recently  the  adoption  of  behavior  through  cultural  hegemony  and 
globalization.  A true  anthropological  discussion  of  culture  change  would  involve  either 
longitudinal  studies,  comparative  work  based  on  previous  ethnographies  or  oral  histories.  This 
would  establish  what  aspects  of  the  culture  have  changed  and  what  influences  have  been  present 
over  time.  In  the  case  of  economic  influences,  there  would  be  clear  indications  of  what  aspects 
have  been  added,  such  as  the  appearance  of  new  items  for  sale  or  changes  in  trading  partners, 
which  can  be  used  to  correlate  with  cultural  shifts.  The  interpersonal  changes  would  interest  a 
variety  of  social  scientists  and  scholars  of  the  humanities  but  anthropologists  are  best  prepared  to 
look  at  the  changes  in  culture  from  a relativistic  perspective. 
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In  many  ways,  this  dissertations  has  been  looking  at  questions  of  economic  changes 
causing  cultural  changes  or  vice  versa.  Culture  and  economy  cannot  be  fully  separated.  How  a 
group  of  people  earn  their  living  will  impact  all  parts  of  their  lives,  from  what  they  eat  to  how 
they  organize  their  households  to  what  type  of  trading  activities  they  engage  in  on  a daily  basis. 
To  attempt  to  establish  one  as  more  important  than  another  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a pointless 
exercise.  An  economist  would  say  that  paternalistic  behavior  goes  against  “rational”  thinking  but 
they  are  not  using  a culturally  relativistic  perspective.  One  cannot  fully  separate  the  relationships 
between  kin  and  ffiends  and  obligations  to  them  from  economic  behavior. 

As  each  culture  continues  to  change,  due  to  internal  and  external  factors,  it  will  retain 
some  aspects  while  shedding  others  which  fit  better  with  the  current  situation  the  group  of  people 
are  facing.  While  anthropologists  can  keep  track  of  these  changes  in  a purely  descriptive  manner, 
it  would  appear  as  if  our  best  contribution  to  the  business  community  would  be  to  explain  the 
underlying  logic  from  an  emic  perspective.  The  history  of  a place  will  provide  some  of  this 
information  but  through  good  descriptive  ethnography,  an  anthropologist  will  be  armed  with  the 
data  to  analyze  the  alterations  and  provide  a road  map  for  the  business  professional.  In  our  global 
economy  this  type  of  information  is  critical  to  the  success  of  a person’s  present  and  future 
intercultural  business  transactions. 

It  may  be  said  that  by  venturing  into  the  world  of  the  global  industrialist,  anthropologists 
have  lost  their  objectivity  and  are  helping  people  who  are  doing  harm  to  indigenous  peoples  and 
the  less  fortunate  throughout  the  world.  An  alternative  perspective  should  be  that  by  using  our 
techniques  and  vision  to  explain  local  realities  to  those  in  the  dominant  positions  of  society,  it  is 
possible  to  have  a greater  impact  as  a voice  for  the  dispossessed.  This  is  because  by  educating 
those  with  the  power  and  position  to  make  real  change  we  can  establish  ourselves  as  culture 
brokers  to  protect  the  less  fortunate.  The  litany  of  voices  which  anthropologists  have  presented 
throughout  the  past  century  has  not  been  heard  in  the  boardrooms  of  the  United  Fruits  or  Nike. 
Perhaps  by  directly  addressing  the  upper  echelons,  we  can  have  a greater  chance  of  creating 
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positive  change  through  good  information  and  promotion  of  cultural  relativity.  This  has  been  my 
goal  in  discussing  these  differences  within  the  three  geographic  areas  as  regions  which  have 
different  histories,  economies  and  cultures. 


CHAPTER  8 
CONCLUSION 


The  research  contained  in  this  dissertation  demonstrates  a few  key  factors.  First,  it  shows 
that  both  academic  analysts  and  private  practitioners  should  be  made  aware  that  business  culture 
is  not  uniform  throughout  a country.  Monterrey’s  unique  position  and  dissimilar  behavior  within 
the  Mexican  nation  is  proof  of  this.  Second,  that  meetings  can  be  used  as  a way  to  observe 
interactions  between  individuals  to  tease  apart  behaviors  which  are  typical  for  a larger  cultural 
group  such  as  a city,  region,  or  nation.  Third,  borderlands  theory  cannot  explain  the  differences 
which  have  been  commented  upon  by  academics  and  laypeople  alike  between  Monterrey  and  the 
rest  of  Mexico.  Finally,  although  Brian  Loveman’s  Hispanic  capitalism  fits  the  history  and 
current  situation  of  most  of  Mexico,  the  different  history  of  Monterrey  provides  the  key  to  the 
unique  factors  present  there. 

Review 

The  first  chapters  of  this  dissertation  provided  a summary  of  the  varied  researchers  who 
have  looked  at  topics  such  as  this  in  the  past.  The  trend  away  from  academically  based  research 
in  industrial  settings  permitted  areas  of  study  such  as  Human  Resource  Management  to  take  over 
the  discussion  of  organizational  behavior.  Anthropologists  have  begun  to  take  their  place  in  these 
departments  and  debates  as  the  importance  of  culture  reemerged  in  the  1 980s  through  the  work  of 
authors  such  as  Deal  and  Kennedy  (1982).  My  work  falls  into  this  movement  as  I attempt  to 
bridge  the  academic  traditions  of  international  management  and  industrial  anthropology.  Other 
authors,  including  Baba  (1986),  Hamada  (1988),  Reeves-Ellington  (1988),  and  Briody  and 
Chrisman  (1991),  have  also  made  this  their  area  of  study.  They  provide  further  illustration  of  the 
benefits  of  a anthropological  approach  to  these  topics. 
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Helen  Schwartzman  (1989)  provides  the  particular  perspective  which  I have  used  to 
analyze  the  business  culture  differences  between  Monterrey  and  Texas.  She  has  demonstrated 
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how  one  can  use  the  meetings  and  gatherings  which  an  organization  participates  in  to  discuss  the 
culture  of  the  group  because  meetings  demonstrate  relationships  between  people  and  they  frame 
the  way  in  which  participants  view  their  work.  This  has  provided  another  tool  for  anthropologists 
and  other  social  science  researchers  to  understand  the  inner  workings  of  an  organization  as  well 
as  a lens  to  view  other  phenomena  within  a culture  which  are  manifested  in  meeting  behavior.  It 
also  allows  academics  to  better  talk  with  businesspeople  about  their  research.  It  is  significantly 
easier  to  describe  differences  in  beliefs  and  culture  by  providing  examples  taken  from  everyday 
life  rather  than  with  statistics  from  a survey.  As  most  business  interactions  occur  through 
meetings  of  varying  sizes,  the  meeting  is  the  easiest  method  of  transferring  knowledge  to 
businesspeople  who  can  use  it  to  improve  their  work,  comfort,  and  success. 

Chapter  3 describes  the  way  in  which  Mexico  and  Nuevo  Leon  fit  within  the  world 
economic  system  and  the  country  as  a whole,  respectively.  Mexico’s  economic  situation  has  been 
shaped  by  the  colonial  past,  its  own  history,  and  close  geographic  proximity  to  the  United  States. 
The  phrase,  “Pobre  Mexico,  tan  lejos  de  Dios.  Tan  cerca  a los  Estados  Unidos”  (Poor  Mexico,  so 
far  from  God.  So  close  to  the  United  States),  is  not  inaccurate.  The  particular  economic  history 
which  is  presented  there  demonstrates  many  of  the  problems  of  a post-colonial  economy  and  the 
intricacies  of  Hispanic  capitalism.  This  portion  of  the  dissertation  demonstrates  the  situation 
under  which  Monterrey  developed  into  the  economic  force  which  it  has  become.  The  importance 
of  the  border  to  the  Regios  is  apparent  when  talking  to  any  of  them,  and,  therefore,  borderlands 
theory  had  to  play  a significant  part  in  the  analysis  of  my  data.  Borderlands  theory  (Rosaldo 
1977,  Azaldua  1987,  Hannerz  1997)  does  accurately  describe  many  of  the  cultural  similarities 
between  the  people  living  on  either  side  of  the  U.S. -Mexico  border.  The  economic  policy  of 
Import  Substitution  Industrialization  hindered  the  development  of  a common  border  culture  in 
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terms  of  business.  This  is  not  to  say  that  a borderland  does  not  exist,  merely  that  it  does  not  apply 
to  this  behavior. 

The  development  of  the  city  of  Monterrey  is  one  of  separation,  independence,  and  hard 
work.  Grupos  and  family  connections  have  been  pivotal  but  only  in  combination  with 
government  support  and  relative  isolation  from  the  central  government.  The  importance  of  a 
family  pattern  to  both  the  growth  of  Monterrey  and  the  daily  workings  of  the  companies  which 
survive  within  it  should  be  emphasized.  The  entire  history  of  the  area  created  the  current  success 
which  the  city  is  enjoying.  This  area  began  as  a center  for  trade  to  ranchers  but  has  become  a 
highly  urbanized  and  successful  metropolitan  region  through  the  hard  work  and  persistence  of  its 
residents.  The  lessons  which  have  been  learned  over  the  past  hundred  and  seventy  years  have 
formulated  the  business  culture  and  social  norms  of  the  city.  Business  is  more  aggressively 
pursued  and  employer-employee  relations  are  more  paternalistic  than  in  other  regions  because 
success  is  believed  to  come  primarily  from  hard  work,  and  there  is  the  recognition  that  good 
workers  are  necessary  for  profits.  The  only  corollary  to  the  need  for  discipline  and  the  Protestant 
work  ethic  is  the  assistance  of  friends  and  family.  In  this  way,  Regios  are  still  part  of  the 
Mexican  tradition  of  connections  and  social  graces  being  a key  to  opening  most  doors. 

This  combination  of  family  support,  paternalism,  and  hard  work  has  been  present  in  Cotic 
MTY  and  Cotic  S.A.  throughout  its  history.  The  linkages  between  companies  which  were 
cemented  by  kinship  allowed  the  company  to  get  its  start  and  remain  afloat  even  when  it  was  not 
profitable  during  those  early  years.  The  reopening  of  the  factory  to  serve  the  needs  of  another 
family-owned  firm  is  a testament  to  the  tenacity  of  the  founders  and  the  willingness  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  succeed.  The  familial  relationships  have  continued  to  be  honored 
within  Cotic  S.A.  even  after  the  kin-based  network  between  founding  businesses  broke  down. 
Within  the  Cotic  MTY  factory,  there  is  still  a premium  placed  on  the  Sanchez  family  members  as 
well  as  the  use  of  compadrazgo  and  paternalism  between  employees. 
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Behavior  in  Cotic  MTY  meetings  were  used  to  integrate  the  questions  of  the  applicability 
of  the  concept  of  borderlands  to  the  particularly  Regio  business  culture.  The  meeting  was  used  as 
a lens  to  better  understand  the  specific  behaviors  and  beliefs  surrounding  business  which  are 
present  in  the  factory,  the  city,  and  in  different  places  within  the  borderlands.  There  were  three 
types  of  meetings  which  were  compared— daily,  domestic  sales,  and  export  sales— in  terms  of  their 
communication  style  and  presence  of  male  space.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  Chapter  6 were 
primarily  about  the  way  in  which  the  meetings  mirrored  the  accepted  behavior  within  a Mexican 
family  and  that  there  were  significant  differences  between  the  employees  of  Cotic  MTY  and 
VES.  As  these  two  companies  and  the  employees  who  work  there  are  from  Monterrey  and  Texas, 
respectively,  I drew  the  conclusion  that  there  are  differences  in  culture  as  it  relates  to  business 
within  the  borderlands.  Chapter  7 discusses  the  evidence  which  demonstrates  how  Monterrey  is, 
in  fact,  a unique  cultural  system  which  remains  Mexican. 

Future  Research  Plans 

While  doing  the  research  which  was  contained  in  this  dissertation,  I completed  a series  of 
surveys  which  gathered  data  on  the  organizational  culture  of  Cotic  MTY.  Many  of  the  questions 
asked  about  the  appropriate  behavior  for  both  line  workers  and  managers  which  demonstrate  the 
values  and  belief  systems  of  the  Regio  employees.  As  Vantic  S.A.  has  plants  in  both  Mexico  City 
and  Guadalajara,  it  is  my  future  plan  to  re-apply  this  exact  survey  in  each  of  the  factories  with  the 
same  sampling  method.  This  will  ensure  consistency  of  results.  Once  the  data  are  collected  and 
entered  into  a computer  analysis  program,  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  what  differences  exist 
between  the  three  factories.  In  the  tradition  of  Hofstede  (1980),  this  work  will  be  able  to 
extrapolate  from  the  factory  to  the  corporate  culture  in  the  city.  Hofstede’ s work  looked  at  the 
different  results  of  IBM  employees  between  countries  because  the  assumption  is  that  if  the 
company  culture  is  held  constant,  any  variation  in  responses  should  be  related  to  the  geographic 
location.  Mexicans  have  strong  beliefs  that  there  are  differences,  and  my  experiences  would 
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support  this,  but  this  work  would  be  the  first  to  prove  these  differences  and  be  able  to  demonstrate 
it  outside  of  anecdotal  evidence. 

In  theory,  this  survey  could  be  used  to  support  or  not  support  the  theory  of  Hispanic 
capitalism,  as  neither  Vantic  S.A.  nor  Cotic  S.A.  have  manufacturing  plants  in  Texas,  probably  in 
San  Antonio.  I will  either  choose  a manufacturing  plant  which  is  as  similar  as  possible  to  Cotic 
MTY  or  apply  the  survey  to  the  VES  employees  as  a substitute.  If  there  are  proven  to  be 
similarities  between  San  Antonio  and  Monterrey,  the  data  will  have  to  be  looked  at  in  terms  of  the 
history. 


APPENDIX  A 


Position  (please  answer  with  an  “x”)  < > Boss  < > Manager 

< > Operator/Mechanic/Electrician/Maintance  < > Supervisor  < > Secretary/Assistant 

< > Director  < > Analist/Helper  < > Other (specify) 

Time  working  in  Cotic  S.A. 

< > Less  than  a year  < > From  1 to  5 years  < > From  6 to  1 0 years  < > from  1 0 to  20  years  < > 
More  than  20  years 


Time  working  in  Cotic  MTY 

< > Less  than  a year  < > From  1 to  5 years  < > From  6 to  1 0 years  < > from  1 0 to  20  years  < > 
More  than  20  years 


How  often  do  you  read  the  magazine  MAGAZINE? 

Every  time  its  given  to  me  1 2 3 4 5 6 Never 

How  often  do  you  read  the  magazine  MAGAZINE? 

Every  time  its  given  to  me  1 2 3 4 5 6 Never 

How  often  do  you  read  the  information  in  the  message  boards  of  MAGAZINE? 


Weekly  1 

2 3 4 5 6 

Never 

How  often  do  you  attend  a meeting? 

Daily  1 

2 3 4 5 6 

Never 

How  often  do  you  receive  an  e-mail? 

Daily  1 

2 3 4 5 6 

Never 

Do  you  remember  the  article  in  the  MAGAZINE  message  boards  about  the  change  in  the  General 
Director  of  Cotic? 

< > Yes  < > No 

What  is  the  name  of  the  new  General  Director  of  Cotic? 

< > NAME  < > NAME  < > I don’t  remember 
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Do  you  remember  the  part  of  the  last  MAGAZINE  about  Tacho  and  His  Friends? 

< > Yes  < > No 

What  was  the  theme  of  the  last  Tacho  and  His  Friends? 

< > Quality  < > Friendship  < > I don’t  remember 

Do  you  remember  the  magazine  MAGAZINE? 

< > Yes  < > No 

Between  MAGAZINE  and  MAGAZINE  (board  and  magazine)  which  do  you  think  has  the  most 
useful  information  for  you? 

< > Botellero  < > Reflejos 


Would  you  use  a anonimous  suggestion  box,  if  it  was  available? 

< > Yes  < > No 

If  you  were  to  use  an  anonimous  suggestion  box,  what  type  of  things  would  you  write  about? 

Mark  all  those  that  apply  with  a number  1 to  1 0 where  1 is  the  most  important  and  1 0 is  the  least 
important 

About  cleanliness  About  quality  About  security/safety  About 

benifits 

About  my  companions  About  my  supervisors  About  the 

dining  hall 

About  my  salary  About  bettering  the  work  process  About  my  salary 

Where  do  you  get  your  information  about  what  is  happening  in  Cotic  MTY? 

Mark  each  with  a number  from  1 to  12  in  which  1 is  the  most  important  and  12  is  the  least 
importan 

My  companions  My  supervisors  Meetings  Announcements  on  the  walls 

E-mails  MAGAZINE  MAGAZINE  People  I supervise 

Internet  Secretaries  Managers  Newspaper 

Which  method  of  getting  information  about  what  is  happening  at  Cotic  MTY  do  you  trust  the 
most? 

Mark  each  with  a number  from  1 to  12  in  which  1 is  the  most  important  and  12  is  the  least 
importan 

My  companions  My  supervisors  Meetings  Announcements  on  the  walls 

E-mails  MAGAZINE  MAGAZINE  People  I supervise 

Internet  Secretaries  Managers  Newspaper 
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Puesto  (favor  de  contestar  con  una  “x”)  < > Jefe/Superintendente 

< > Gerente 

< > Operario/Mechanico/Electricista/Mantenimiento  < > Supervisor 

< > Secretaria/Asistente 

< > Director  < > Analista/Auxilia  < > Otro 

(especifique) 

Tiempo  de  trabajar  en  Grupo  Cotic: 

< > Menos  que  1 ano  < > De  1 a 5 anos  < > De  6 a 1 0 afios  < > De  1 0 a 20  anos 

< > Mas  que  20 

Tiempo  de  trabajar  en  Cotic  MTY: 

< > Menos  que  1 ano  < > De  1 a 5 anos  < > De  6 a 1 0 anos  < > De  1 0 a 20  anos 

< > Mas  que  20 

^Cada  cuando  lea  la  revista  MAGAZINE? 

Cada  vez  que  me  dio  1 2 3 4 5 6 Nunca 

^Cada  cuando  lea  la  revista  MAGAZINE? 

Cada  vez  que  me  dio  1 2 3 4 5 6 Nunca 

^Cada  cuando  lea  la  information  en  los  tableros  de  MAGAZINE? 

Semanal  1 2 3 4 5 6 Nunca 

^Cada  cuando  assista  una  junta? 

Diaria  1 2 3 4 5 6 Nunca 

^Cada  cuando  reciba  un  carta  electronica? 

Diaria  1 2 3 4 5 6 Nunca 

^Recuerda  el  articulo  de  los  tableros  Reflejos  sobre  el  cambio  de  Director  General  de  Vantic? 

< > Si  < >No 

^Como  se  llama  el  nuevo  Director  General  de  Vantic? 

< > NAME  < > NAME  < > No  recuerdo 

^Recuerda  la  parte  del  ultimo  MAGAZINE  sobre  Tacho  y Sus  Amigos? 

< > Si  < > No 

^Que  file  la  tema  del  ultimo  Tacho  y Sus  Amigos? 

< >Calidad  < > Amistad  < > No  recuerdo 
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('Recuerda  la  revista  MAGAZINE? 

< > Si  < > No 

^Entre  MAGAZINE  y MAGAZINE  (tablero  y revista)  cual  piensa  contiene  informacion  mas  util 
para  listed? 

< > MAGAZINE  < > MAGAZINE 

<^Si  estaba  ofrecido,  usaria  una  caja  de  surgencias  anonima? 

< > Si  < > No 

<jSi  iba  a usar  una  caja  de  surgencias  anonima,  cual  tipo  de  cosas  escribiria? 

Marka  todos  que  aplica  con  un  numero  1 a 1 0 en  que  1 es  lo  mas  importante  y 1 0 es  lo  menos 
importante. 

Sobre  limpieza  Sobre  calidad  Sobre  seguridad  Sobre  prestamos 

Sobre  mis  companeros  Sobre  mis  supervisiores  Sobre  el  comedor 

Sobre  mi  sueldo  Sobre  mejorando  el  proceso  de  trabajo  Sobre 

compensacion 

^De  donde  saca  su  informacion  sobre  lo  que  esta  pasando  en  Cotic  MTY? 

Marka  todos  con  un  numero  1 a 12  en  que  1 es  lo  mas  importante  y 12  es  lo  menos  importante. 
Mis  companeros  Mis  supervisors  Juntas  Anuncios  en  la  pared 

Cartas  electronicas  MAGAZINE  MAGAZINE  Personas 

que  superviso 

Internet  Secretarias  Los  gerentes  El  periodico 

^,Cual  manera  de  sacar  informacion  sobre  lo  que  esta  pasando  en  Cotic  MTY  confia  Ud  lo  mas? 
Marka  todos  con  un  numero  1 a 12  en  que  1 es  lo  mas  importante  y 12  es  lo  menos  importante. 
Mis  companeros  Mis  supervisors  Juntas  Anuncios  en  la  pared 

Cartas  electronicas  MAGAZINE  __  MAGAZINE  __  Personas 

que  superviso 

Internet  Secretarias  __  Los  gerentes  El  periodico 
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De  donde  saca  lo  mas  information  sobre  lo  que  esta  pasando  de  la  planta  ? 

Cuantas  juntas  asistio  en  un  mes  ? 

Cuales  son,  que  es  la  razon  para  ellos  y por  cuanto  duran  cada  uno  ? 

Que  es  la  razon  official  de  la  junta  a la  nueve  ? 

Que  otras  cosas  pasan  en  la  junta  a la  nueve  ? 

Como  sabe  que  una  junta  esta  funcionando  bien  ? 

Que  information  presenta  usted  durante  la  junta  diaria  ? 

Da  me  un  ejemplo  de  un  tipo  de  apoyo  que  quiere  que  otros  dan  y como  lo  pida  durante  una  junta 

? 

Quien  piensa  habla  para  el  mas  tiempo  durante  su  presentacion  en  esta  junta  ? 

Quien  piensa  habla  para  lo  menos  tiempo  durante  su  presentacion  en  esta  junta  ? 

Como  cree  ustedes  pueden  mejorar  la  juntas  de  todo  la  comite  ? 

Que  diferencias  ha  notado  entre  el  estilo  de  comportamiento  de  los  Mexicanos  y los  Americanos 
durante  juntas?. 

Que  diferencias  ha  notado  entre  el  estilo  de  comportamiento  de  los  Regios  y los  del  centro  del 
Mexico  durante  juntas  ? 

Como  cree  cambiaria  las  juntas  si  habia  una  gerente  mujer  en  el  comite  ? 

Que  cantidad  de  teimpo  piensa  pasa  en  juntas  durante  su  dia 

Demasiado  1 2 3 4 5 6 Muy  poco 

Que  util  para  usted  cree  es  la  junta  diaria  con  su  gente  a la  8:30? 

Muy  util  1 2 3 4 5 6 Nada  util 
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Que  util  para  usted  cree  es  la  junta  diaria  con  el  comite  a la  9? 

Muy  util  1 2 3 4 5 6 Nada  util 

Que  util  para  usted  cree  son  las  juntas  a las  jueves  (a  las  4)? 

Muy  util  1 2 3 4 5 6 Nada  util 


Que  util  para  usted  cree  son  las  juntas  de  calidad? 
Muy  util  12  3 4 

Que  util  para  usted  cree  son  las  juntas  de  programa 
Muy  util  12  3 4 


Nada  util 


Nada  util 


Que  util  para  usted  cree  son  las  juntas  de  operacion  (con  Gerente  de  Vantic  S.A.) 
Muy  util  1 2 3 4 5 6 Nada  util 


Que  util  para  usted  cree  son  las  juntas  de 

Muy  util  1 2 3 

Que  util  para  usted  cree  son  las  juntas  de_ 
Muy  util  1 2 3 

Que  util  para  usted  cree  son  las  juntas  de_ 
Muy  util  1 2 3 

Que  util  para  usted  cree  son  las  juntas  de_ 
Muy  util  1 2 3 


Nada  util 


Nada  util 


Nada  util 


Nada  util 


Que  cree  es  necessario  para  mejorar  la  planta  ? 

Porque  hicieron  el  cambio  de  organigrama  ? 

Que  impacto  tenia  el  cambio  de  organigrama  a usted  ? 

Que  impacto  tenia  el  cambio  de  organigrama  a los  trabajadores  ? 

Cree  que  el  cambio  de  organigrama  va  a funcionar  como  los  de  Vantic  S.A.  creen?  Si  < > No  < > 
Porque? 

Usted  esta  de  acuerdo  con  este  cambio  de  organigrama? 
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Where  do  you  get  the  most  information  about  what  is  happening  in  the  factory? 

How  many  meetings  to  you  attend  in  a month? 

What  are  they,  what  is  the  reason  for  them  and  how  long  does  each  one  last? 

What  is  the  official  reason  for  the  nine  AM  meeting? 

What  other  things  go  on  at  the  nine  AM  meeting? 

How  do  you  know  that  a meeting  is  functioning  well? 

What  information  do  you  present  during  the  daily  meeting? 

Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  a type  of  help  which  you  want  others  to  give  you  and  how  you 
ask  for  it  during  a meeting? 

Who  do  you  think  talks  for  the  most  time  during  his  presentation  in  this  meeting? 

Who  do  you  think  talks  for  the  least  amount  of  time  during  his  presentation  in  this  meeting? 
How  do  you  think  that  you  could  better  the  committee  meetings? 

What  differences  have  you  noticed  between  the  behavior  styles  of  Mexicans  and  Americans 
during  meetings? 

What  differences  have  you  noticed  between  the  behavior  styles  of  Regios  and  people  from  the 
center  of  the  country  during  meetings? 

How  do  you  think  meetings  would  change  if  there  was  a female  manager  in  the  committee? 

What  amount  of  time  do  you  think  you  spend  in  meetings  during  your  day? 

Too  much  1 2 3 4 5 6 Very  little 

How  useful  for  you  is  the  daily  meeting  with  your  people  at  8:30? 

Very  useful  1 2 3 4 5 6 Not  at  all  useful 

How  useful  for  you  is  the  daily  meeting  with  the  committee  at  9? 

Very  useful  1 2 3 4 5 6 Not  at  all  useful 


How  useful  for  you  are  the  Thursday  meetings  (at  4)? 

Very  useful  1 2 3 4 5 6 Not  at  all  useful 


How  useful  for  you  are  the  quality  meetings? 
Very  useful  1 2 3 


4 


5 


6 


Not  at  all  useful 
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How  useful  for  you  are  the  scheduling  meetings? 

Very  useful  1 2 3 4 5 


Not  at  all  useful 


How  useful  for  you  are  the  operations  meetings  (with  the  gerente  of  Vantic  S.A.) 

Very  useful  1 2 3 4 5 6 Not  at  all  useful 


How  useful  for  you  are  the  meetings  of 


Very  useful  1 2 3 4 5 6 Not  at  all  useful 


How  useful  for  you  are  the  meetings  of 


Very  useful  1 2 3 4 5 6 Not  at  all  useful 


How  useful  for  you  are  the  meetings  of 


Very  useful  1 2 3 4 5 6 Not  at  all  useful 


How  useful  for  you  are  the  meetings  of 


Very  useful  1 2 3 4 5 6 Not  at  all  useful 


What  do  you  think  is  necessary  to  improve  the  factory? 

Why  did  they  change  the  hierarchical  chart? 

What  impact  has  the  change  in  the  hierarchical  chart  had  on  you? 

What  impact  has  the  change  in  the  hierarchical  chart  had  on  the  workers? 

Do  you  think  that  the  change  in  the  hierarchical  chart  will  work  the  way  the  people  in  Vantic  S.A. 
believe  it  will?  Yes  < > No  < > 

Why? 

Do  you  agree  with  the  change  in  the  hierarchical  chart? 
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Puesto  < > Jefe/Superintendente 

< > Gerente 

< > Operario/Mechanico/Electricista/Mantenimiento 

< > Supervisor 

< > Secretaria/Asistente 

< > Director 

< > Analista/Auxilia 

< > Otro  


Tiempo  de  trabajar  en  Grupo  Cotic: 

< > Menos  que  1 ano  < > De  1 a 5 anos  < > De  6 a 1 0 anos  < > De  1 0 a 20  anos  < > Mas 
que  20 

Tiempo  de  trabajar  en  Cotic  MTY: 

< > Menos  que  1 ano  < > De  1 a 5 anos  < > De  6 a 1 0 anos  < > De  1 0 a 20  anos  < > Mas 
que  20 


Sexo  < >Masculino  < > Feminino 
Sex  <>Male  <>  Female 

Estado  civil  < > Soletero/a  < > Casado/a  < > Union  libre<  > Divorciado/a  < > 
Viudo/a 

Marital  status  < > Single  < > Married  < > Free  union  < > Divorced  < > 

Widow 

^Cuantos  a~nos  tiene  listed? 


How  old  are  you 

^Hasta  que  nivel  termino  usted  en  la  escuela? 

To  what  level  did  you  get  in  school? 
^Cuantos  hijos  tiene  listed? 

How  many  children  do  you  have? 

^Que  trabajo  quiere  listed  para  sus 
hijos? 

What  is  the  job  you  want  for  your  children? 
^Adonde  nacio  listed? 


Where  were  you  bom 
^Adonde  nacieron  sus  padres? 


Where  were  your  parents  born? 
^En  cual  colonia  vive  usted? 
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In  which  neighborhood  do  you  live? 

^Usted  es  parte  de  que  equipo?  <>A  <>B  <>C  <>D 

You  are  part  of  what  team?  A B C D 
^Que  information  se  gustaria  leer  en 

MAGAZINE? 

What  information  would  you  like  to  read  in  the  magazine  MAGAZINE? 


^Como  supo  sobre  su  primer  trabajo  en  Cotic?  < > por  el  periodico  < > por  medio  de  un  amigo 

< > por  medio  de  un  familiar 

< > por  un  otro  medio 

How  did  you  find  out  about  your  first  job  at  Cotic?  Newspaper  Help  of  a friend  Help 

from  a family  member 
By  another  cause 

^Que  tipo  de  ayuda  recibio  a consequir  este  empleo?  < > con  introducion  < > a llenar  la 
solicitud  < > trajo  a applicar 

What  type  of  help  did  you  receive  to  get  this  job?  < >With  an  introduction<  >To  fill  out 
the  application 

< >They  brought  me  to  apply 

Explain 

Explica 


^Usted  tiene  un  compadre  aqui  en  Cotic  MTY?  < > Si  < > No 
Do  you  have  a compadre  here  in  Cotic  MTY  < > Yes  < > No 

Si  la  respuesta  es  si  - ^Es  listed  el  padrino  o ajiado  < > padrino  < > ajiado 
If  the  answer  is  yes  Are  you  the  compadres  or  is  it  your  child?  < > compadre 

< > My  child 

^Es  su  compadre  en  el  mismo  nivel  aqui  en  Cotic  MTY?  < > Si  < > No 
Is  your  compadre  in  the  same  position  here  in  Cotic  MTY?  < > Yes  < > No 
Si  la  respuesta  es  No  - ^Que  es  el  puesto  de  su  compadre? 


If  the  answer  is  no  - What  is  the  position  of  your  compadre? 


^En  orden  de  importancia  en  que  1 es  lo  mas  importante  y 6 es  lo  menos,  que  factores  del  trabajo 
son  los  mas  importantes  para  listed? 

In  order  of  importance  where  1 is  the  most  important  and  6 is  the  least,  what  factors  at  work  are 
the  most  important  for  you 

_ Trato  de  supervisores Salario Prestaciones Horario 

_ Cantidad  de  peligro  en  su  dia Tamano  de  empresa 

Treatment  of  supervisors Pay  Benefits Hours 

_ Danger  in  your  daily  work  Size  of  the  business 
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^Es  listed  un  miembro  del  sindicato?  < > SI  < > No 
Are  you  a member  of  the  union  o yes  < > No 
^Porque 

? 

Why 


^Cuando  listed  tiene  un  problema  en  el  trabajo,  con  quien  habla?  (nombre  especifico) 

When  you  have  a problem  in  work,  with  whom  do  you  talk?  (specific  name) 

^Porque? 

Why? 


^Quien  de  los  gerentes  cree  tiene  mas  cualidades  de  liderazgo?  (nombre 
especifico) 

Which  managers  do  you  think  have  the  most  leadership  qualities?  (specific  name) 

^Porque? 

Why? 


^Puede  darme  seis  palabras  que  describan  los  cualidades  de  un  buen  gerente? 

Can  you  give  me  six  words  that  describe  the  qualities  of  a good  manager? 

1 

2 

3 _ 

4_ 

5  

6  

^En  orden  de  importancia  adonde  1 es  lo  mas  importante  y 6 es  lo  menos  importante,  cual 
carictaristicas  deben  tener  un  gerente  de  Cotic  MTY? 

In  order  of  importance  where  1 is  the  most  important  and  6 is  the  least  important,  what 
characteristics  should  a manager  at  Cotic  MTY  have? 

educacion experencia  en  la  fabrica clase  social  alta  tener  la  confianza  de  los 

obreros Catholico ser  familia  Sanchez 

_ education experience  in  the  factory high  social  class  _ have  the  trust  of  the  workers 

Catholic part  of  the  Sanchez  family 
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^Cree  listed  que  los  hijos  de  los  Sanchez  deben  estar  en  los  posiciones  mas  altos  del  Cotic  S.A.? 

< > SI  < >No 

Do  you  think  that  the  children  of  the  Sanchez  should  be  in  the  highest  positions  of  Cotic  S.A.  < > 
Yes  <>No 


^Usted  cree  que  mujeres  deben  trabajar  en  el  lado  caliente  en  Cotic  MTY?  < > Si  < > No 
Do  you  think  that  women  should  work  in  the  hot  side  of  Cotic  MTY?  < > Yes  < > No 

^Porque? 

Why 


^Que  piensa  listed  sobre  gerentes 

mujeres? 

What  do  you  think  about  women  managers? 


<^Que  son  las  tres  problemas  mas  graves  del  Cotic  MTY 
What  are  the  three  biggest  problems  in  Cotic  MTY? 


2 

3 
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Estos  preguntas  estan  solo  para  mujeres: 

These  questions  are  only  for  women 

^Usted  ha  tenido  una  problema  en  este  fabrica  a causa  que  es  mujer?  < > Si  < > No 
Have  you  had  a problem  in  this  factory  because  you  are  a woman?  < > Yes  < > No 
Si  la  repuesta  es  si  ^Cual  era? 


If  the  answer  is  yes  What  was  it? 


^Usted  ha  oldo  de  alguien  quien  ha  tendido  problemas  en  este  fabrica  a cause  que  es  mujer? 

< > SI  < >No 

Have  you  heard  of  someone  who  has  had  a problem  in  this  factory  because  you  are  a woman 

< > Yes  < > No 

Si  la  repuesta  es  si  ^Cual  era? 


If  the  answer  is  yes  What  was  the  problem? 
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